











Westclox 4ig Ben -just tell him when 


AYBE you swear at him 

some mornings when 
you’d give anything in the world 
for forty winks more! 

But, after all, you swear dy 
him because he’s only carrying 
out your own orders and calling 
you exactly when you say. 

And isn’t that what you wantP 
A clock that takes time serious- 


ly; that lets you sleep right up 
to the last tick; and then keeps 
good time all day. 

Right there’s the reason why 
Westclox alarms have so many 
friends: they run and ring or 
time. Why shouldn’t they? 
Every Westclox has that same 
good construction that got Big 
Ben up in the world. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 
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Grandma Knows 
Musterole Is Best 


Remember the time when 
you had that dreadful cold 
on the chest—and Grand- 
ma slapped a stinging, 
messy mustard plaster on 
your chest? How you 
writhed and tossed and 

ed Grandma to “take 
it off’’? 

That was many years ago. 
Now, Grandma gets the jar 
of Musterole, for now she 
knows Musterole is better 
than 2 mustard plaster. 

She knows that it relieves 
colds, congestions, and 
rheumatic aches and pains. 

And what is best, it re- 
lieves svithout discomfort 
or blister. 

Musterole is a clean white 
ointment made of oil of 
mustard and other home 
simples. 

Just rub it gently over the spot 
where there is congestion or pain. 
It penetrates down under the skin 
and generates a tingling, pleasant 
heat. Healing Nature does the 
rest. Congestions and pains both 
go away. 

Peculiarly enough, Musterole 


feels delightfully cool a few meo- 
ments after you have applied it. 


Never be without a jar of Mus- 
terole. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 
it. 30cand 60c jars. $2.50 hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 





[> At Home. 


Wonderful home study music lessons under 
great American and 
Ee by Paderewski, 


By Com complete Conservatory —, 


European teachers, 
Master teachers guide and coach 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 


Any Instrument or Voice “7i%,‘cling 
are interested bag Harmo oice, Public School 
Music, Violin, 


armon: 
Cornet, Mandolin Bait Banjo, or Reed 
—and we heey send oe ES FREE CATA 'ALOG covering 
all iatrempentel on vocal co tN 
UNIV ERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
6224 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, [Illinois 











MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 


PATENT LAWYERS 
Washington, D. C. New York Chicago 


Established over half a century. Correspondence 
invited. We have recently associated with us, 
three former members of the Examining Corps, 
U.S. Patent Office. 














A OU AN EXPERT 
we gd ane 2 Boo Gertie’ | pels ic Ya yg - i 
are earning $3,000 to $10.000 a year. We train you thoroly by wen in 


time for C. P. A. 


fb kk 





posi 
3. 0 begin—we prepare 
sy fens y 
Zapervision of William ‘B: eareeae® goers art sakopmer 
Comptroller and, Rote tor, University of Illinois, assisted b 
eek ot SF. A s.,inclading members of the American Institute ot 
mation and free book of Accoun tancy fa ou. iicriah ce eben 
La Salle Extension University, Dept. 252-H, Chicago 


“The Largest Business Training Institution in the World’”’ 


Every Married Couple 
and all who contemplate marriage 
Should Own 
this complete informative book 
“The Science of aNew Life” 
By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
Endorsed and recommended by 


foremost medical and religious 
critics. Unfolds the secrets of 








a ages. 
ditastrated. 
$2.00 








married happiness, so often Te- 
, vealed too late! e can give 
only a few of the 29 chapter 
subjects here as this book is not 
meant for children. 
aaa aa wee Oe Maer a Ae. pa 
as possible we will send Analyzed. Qualities Sue Should Avoid in 
3,50" satin any | Setar Steen eee cae: 
reader of this cone. HwiLiGhir Ste Be oa 
zine, postpaid upon | How « Hap: 
receipt of $2.00 "Descriptive lela ate ng fal ad com- 
le of contents 








J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO. 
57-1 Rose Street New York City 














Giaining for Authorship : 


Howtowrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Poldep 
pat wed gifts.Master the } 
of self- nagpenstion. Make 

yon spare time ital 

rn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 

Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 

I One pupil has réceived over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 9 week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
q There is no other institution or agericy’doing’so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred hon me of the English 
i faculties of higher insti dying in our 
Literary Department. The phd recognize it, for 
j_ they are cc ly r ding our courses, 


We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 aia descripti 
booklet free. We also publish The riter’s Monthly, the Teed 
ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
subscription $2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offer @ 
foanuscript criticism service. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


Deptt. 74, Springfield, gag 


Pen he 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 
a Ca | ee | TS, 
















































Become a lawyer. ly trained men win 
high positions and big —— in business 
and public life. Greater rtunities now 
than ever. a leader. 


wye! 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you ae by. step. You can train 
at home during spare time. We prepare you 
for bar examination ais any state oney re- 
funded to our Bond if 





Low cost, 
free if it "Get ou 
Lubrarg free.tLJidence’® books free. Send for 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 252-L, Chicago 


““INVENTORS BULLETIN’’ 
sent without charge. My free blank faven | “Inventors Record” 
for jog. WILLIAM et simplifies re. Personal super- 
yidoo. MULLIGAN, F ravens | onde 


mm SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


320 Pages; Illustrated; Cloth 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


P. id ‘now—What every 
“ know—"' 
plain Table contents & commendations on request. 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 206 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
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Exterior and interior of Truscon Standard Building, American Electrical Heater Co., Detroit 


These Standard Buildings Quickly Erected 
in Coldest Weather 


Cold, freezing weather need not interfere with 
your building program. If you need more space 
now or in the near future, it will be to your advan- 
tage to order your building at once. 


weatherproof. As units are interchangeable, 
buildings can be altered in size or removed to 
‘ another location without loss. 

Used by leading companies for factories, ware- 








The Truscon Standard Building for the American 
Electrical Heater Company was erected inten days’ 
time right in the dead of winter. The ground was 
covered with ice and snow and work proceeded 
when the thermometer stood at a degree where 
other construction work was practically at a 
standstill. 

For Truscon Standard Buildings are constructed 
entirely of steel, and are not dependent upon the 
setting of cement or mortar. ‘The large factory- 
made standard units are quickly erected by a few 
workmen. 

Best of all, Truscon Standard Buildings cost less 
than any other permanent construction and have 
greater salvage value, They are fireproof and 


houses, machine shops, tool rooms, hospitals, 
dining-rooms, paint shops, multiple garages, etc. 
Furnished in practically all sizes, types and ar- 
rangements to meet individual requirements. 
The spring building rush is going to cause a serious 
shortage of material and labor. You can avoid 
costly delays later on by arranging for your new 
building now. Write today for complete infor- 
mation and estimates, indicating the type of build- 
ing desired; use coupon if convenient. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


Youngstown Ohio Warehouses and Sales Offices 
’ ° 


in Principal Cities 
Reinforcing Steel, Steel Windows, Pressed Steel, 
Metal Lath, Steel Buildings, Cement Tile, etc, 


TRUSCON 
STANDARD @P BUILDINGS 

















































































































: ane 5 as i q 
Any Length of Building verying by 2 ¢*. Heights, curb to eave, 7-/0° or 1/-6 Hi 
CONTINUOUS LANTERN 12-0" WIDE CAN BE PROVIDED AT RIDGE H Truscon Steel Company 
: Youngstown, Ohio 
' 
So \ : Send catalog and information on 
4 ~ ! 
Ce a ee 
’ q : Side Bay Conter Bey q i 
wae ee 4 i ee pad “ig-an ] R.. .Truscon Standard Builcin 
ba TYPE 3 ae re 
TYPE 1 TYPE 2 Se 3+, rr 3 . 
WieScro-rstverec-es-0o" | eee ft. high, to 
be used for. .....0secccsssees 
{ 7 4 
ve tts been “ctetaahadl ts 
ail — Te) Tee 
Center Bay , 
20°- bape ~ ; SUPP Pee ee Cee eee eee eee eee 
mts - 4 HB AAAreSS. ......cccccccsccsesenes 
by Fr wate TYPE 3M SAWTOOTH TYPE i 
Widths - . idths — 60'- 64 - 68'- 70-74 Wieths -Subtract 0" from Multiples of 26°0° porte re et ec eee eeeeeeeeeeee scene 
sk Mic asic otha Lengths - Add or Subtract 2:0" from Multiples of 16-0" 4 D. 
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Four Crops Bring $5,025,039,000 to Dixie 


Estimates Show That South Has 
Broken All Previous Records 


The three big grain crops, corn, 761,000 bushels, valued at $484,750,- 





ee e 


wheat, and oats, have this year paid the 
Southern farmer about $2,775,039,000. 

Add to this sum the estimated value 
of the cotton crop, which is conserva- 
tively figured at $2,250,000,000, and the 
stupendous sum of $5,025,039,000 is 
obtained. 

The average value of all crops out- 
side of the South from 1912 to 1916 
amounted to only $3,500,000,000. 

Leaving out cotton entirely, the value 
of the three grain atoge mentioned 
below amounts to over $2,775,000,000. 
This sum is about one-half of the total 
value of all crops in the South last year 
and over $500,000,000 more than the 
average annual value of all crops pro- 
duced in the South in 1912-1916. 


CORN 
The 1919 corn crop has been esti- 
mated at 1,073,512,000 bushels, valued 
at $2,107,661,000; an increase, com- 
pared with production in 1918, of 179,- 
636,000 bushels, .and an increase in 
value of $697,036,000. 
WHEAT 
The value of the 1919 wheat crop 
in the Southern States is placed at 210,- 


000. This is an increase in wheat pro- 
duction in Dixie of 46,688,000 bushels. 


OATS 

The crop of oats raised during 1919 
below the Mason-Dixon Line is conserva- 
tively calculated at 243,505,000 bushels. 
An increase of 57,200,000 bushels. 

For these three grains the South’s 
1919 increase over the 1918 yield is 
estimated at 1,527,778,000 bushels. 

What effect does this increased pro- 
duction—this increased wealth—have 
upon the Southern market? Stimulat- 
ing—naturally. Never was the South- 
ern farmer so wealthy. Never was he 
buying so freely. And advertising is 
playing a tremendous part in the 
formation of the Southerner’s new buy- 
ing habits. 

In the South there is a big market 
for your product. Cater to it. Adver- 
tise for it. It is well worth while. 

Get in touch with any or all of these 
papers. They are all high class me- 
diums which will carry your message 
straight to the Southern farmer. Any 
of them will gladly furnish you any 
desired information on request. 





ALABAMA 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham Ledger 
Birmingham News 
Mobile News-Item 
Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 


ARKANSAS 
Ft. Smith Southwest American 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Florida Metropolis 
Tampa Times 
Tampa Tribune 
GEORGIA 
Albany Herald 
Athens Herald 
Augusta Chronicle 


GEORGIA—Ccntd. 
Augusta Herald 
Columbus Enquirer-Sun 
Macon Telegraph 
Savannah Morning News 
Savannah Press 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 


Charlotte News & Evening 
Chronicle 

Charlotte Observer 

Durham Sun 

Greensboro News 

Raleigh News & Observer 

Raleigh Times 

Winston-Salem Twin-City 
Sentinel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston American 
Charleston News & Courier 
Charleston Post 
Columbia Record 
Columbia State 
Greenville News 
Greenville Piedmont 
Spartanburg Herald 
Spartanburg Journal & Carolina 

Spartan 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga News 

Knoxville Sentinel 

Knoxville Journal & Tribune 

Memphis Commercial- Appeal 

Memphis Press 

Nashville Banner 

Nashville Tennessean & Evening 
American 


(PREPARED BY MASSENGALE ADVERTISING AGENCY, ATLANTA) 45 
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| GRAMM-BERNSTEIN TRUCKS 


RAPID 
TRANSIT CO. 


LIMA ,OMI0, 





Gramm-Bernstein 3%2-Ton Worm Drive, with 
special freight-car type body for hauling perish- 
able goods and for inter-city express. One of a 
fleet of ten Gramm-Bernsteins operated on reg- 
ular schedule over an 80-mile radius, out of 
Lima, Ohio. 





Truck Saving That Never Ends 


Gramm-Bernstein economy of operation and upkeep is so 
unusual that it has become almost proverbial among our 
owners. 

Now a new saving is added. This is the saving of $500 to $550 
in equipment which is included in the cost price of the truck. 
No Gramm-Bernstein Worm Drive requires anything but the 
body to be ready for work. 

All the equipment we supply is essential. Every truck should 
have it. The items are bought and paid for as extras on 
any truck but this. 

But this saving, clear and clean as it is, is small by com- 
parison with the continuous economy that signalizes the 
years of Gramm-Bernstein use. 

Nothing but superior engineering can account for this 
greater economy. 

Superior engineering, coupled with 20 years of truck-build- 
ing, produces a better truck, that does better work at lower 
cost, and itself is Jonger-lived. 

We do not believe we could overstate our case, even did we 
desire to do so. . 
The Gramm-Bernstein record speaks for itself. The truck 
always did save more. Now it saves more than ever. 

Our dealer will be glad to come, at your call, and present the 
facts which every business man should have before he buys 
any truck. 


All Gramm-Bernstein Transmissions are trouble-proof and are provided 
with a pad for attaching Gramm’s Basic Patent Power Take-off. Dealers 
and truck owners should assure themselves that any trucks purchased with 
power take-off do not infringe B. A. Gramm’'s Basic Patent No. 1194994 


The Gramm-Bernstein Motor Truck Co., Lima, Ohio 
Pioneers Since 1901—Builders of the First Liberty (U.S.A.) Truck 
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The Digest School 
and College Directory 


Literary Digest readers 
seeking educational ad- 
vantages for their chil- 
dren will find in this 
section a comprehensive 
selection of Boarding 
Schools, Colleges, Voca- 
tional Schools and Sum- 
mer Camps. We will 
gladly answer any in- 
quiry and, if given full 
information, will make 
definite recommenda- 
tion without charge. 





ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
A standard College. Endowed. Credit recognized by univer- 
sities for graduate work and by State Boards of pei Sart 
egrees granted in Liberal Arts, Music and Home Eco- 
nomics. Certificate granted in Secretarial, Physical Training 
and other special courses. For catalogue address 
Box C, Woman’s College, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Y COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
A girls’ school in beautiful country near New York. 47th 
year. 5 modern buildings; 50 acres; $400,000 equipment; 
athletics, swimming pool, etc. Sen sible regulations and dress. 
College preparatory ce rtificate s. General and special courses. 
Catalog on request. Dr. Robert J. Trevorrow, Pres., 
Box 60, Hackettstown, N. J. 


GARDENING FOR WOMEN 


The School of Horticulture offers the following Special 
Courses: April 5th to rf boaes 26th, and August 2nd to August 
28th. Greenhouses, Gardens, Orchards, Canning Kitchen, 
Apiary, Live Stock. 2 Year Diploma Course begins January. 


ELIZABETH LEIGHTON LEE, Director, Ambler, Pa. (18 miles from Phila.) 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


_Eight weeks at Culver Summer School, 
hiking, in the sad- _ 
dle or afloat, hold a 
wealth of good fun and 
real benefit for your boy. 
Naval (minimum age 
14); Cavalry, 14; Artil- 
lery, 14; Woodcraft, 12. 
ys 1 Be 
Administration Office 
Culver, Ind. 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 






































Missouri Military Academy. 


With new $75,000 fireproof barracks and new building 
for younger boys is the best equipped military school 
in the Middle West. College Preparatory, Business and 
Music. Catalogue. dress 


ASS'T SECRETARY MEXICO, MISSOURI 


Sargent Camp for Girls 
PETERBO NEW HAMPSHIRE 
"Dr. D. A. SARGENT, President 
For illustrated catalog, address 
CAMP SECRETARY, 8 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 











HE TEELAWOOKET CAMPS 





Senior and Junior camps for girls, under 20, Roxbury, 
Vt. Famous for fine saddle horses, FREE RIDINGand 
thorough instruction in horsemanship. Teela-Wooket 
is a three hundred acre “Wonderland” in the heart of 
the Green Mountains, with athletic fields, clay tennis 
courts, sleeping bungalows, and a private pond for 
swimming and water sports. Write for a booklet with 
the stories and pictures of camp life at Teela-Wooket, 


MR. & MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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essisted in outlining present Course. 
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vidual instruction along normal lines. Latent abilities 
developed. deal Home Life. Association with normal 
children. J. RopGeER HepLey, M.D., Resident Physician. 


ocerR HEDLEY, (N. Y. Univ.), Prin. 


rs. 
GLENSIDE, PENNA. (12 miles from Phila.). 


Parkside Home School 


A home school for the care and training of children retarded 
in development; also nervous children. Work adapted to 
bring out latent abilities. Attention to speech defects. 


Marion Marsh, M.D., Principal, Muskegon, Mich. 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the care and 
training of children who through mental disability are unable 
to attend public or private schools. ept. of 
Science for older girls. 14 miles from Phila. Book 

Mollie A. Woods, Prin., Box 160, Beskva, Ps. 


STAMMERING 


Complete and permanent cure effected at Bogue Institute. 
An institution with national patronage, for stammerers only. 
Founded 1901. Scientific treatment—combines training of 
brain with speech organs. Strongly endorsed by medical 
profession. 70-page book with tul nag ge mailed free 
to all stammerers. ress Benjamin N. Bogue, President, 
4271 Bogue Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


TAMMERER 


Our course ofp rivate lessons will correct your 
impediments. Write for booklet describing course. 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE 
Founded 1867. Samuel S. Robbins, Principal 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


STAMMER 


If you came rettend no stammering school till you get 
my big new FR k and special rate. Largest and most 
successful “eat 4 ro world, curing all forms of defective 
speech by advanced natural method. Write today. 


North-Western School for Stammerers, Inc., 2319 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Good memory is absolutely 
essential to success,for Memory 
is Power. Test 
your memory! é will 
send you Free my Copy- 
righted mory and Concentra- 
‘est, also Brees illustrated book 
Rem. aces, studies 
Will Self-Confidence, Feedy 


Fo School "i754 Hearst Bldg, Chicago 


E N T E A BUSINESS 


of your own and earn big 

annuali ee in profes- 
sional fees, making and fitting a foot specialty to 
measure; readily learned by anyone at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, openings every- 
where with all the trade you can attend to. No cap- 
ital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 
Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, ion, Mass. 


LEARN LANGUAGES ey 
ON YOUR OWN PHONOGR 
at home by the Cortina Phone 


Method equipment. Free Trial 
Endorsed by 




















in your home. 
leading Universities. 


free. Easy payments. 
CORTINA ACADEMY, Suite 696, 12 E. 46th St., New York 
Sponish-french-English-Italian 


A High School Course 
In Two Years (22* 327% 


thorough, complete, and simplified high school 
course that you can finish intwo years. Meets all col- 
lege entrance requirements. Prepared by leading mem- 
bers of the faculties of universities and academies. 

Write for booklet. Send your name and address for 
our booklet and fuli particulars. No obligations what- 
ever. Write today—no 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. HAS22, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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ing’ ee stem founded by 
. D. ‘Thousands 
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d special offer, 
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pomncane, SCHOOL OF NURSING 
AT HOME 
‘The Voice ade 


2, UG S, Michigan Av., Chicage 
earn ° Decal ~ Sag 


| Harvey Sutherland, Educational Bldg., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 











Send 2-cent Stamp 
, He Ipful Booklet 











nderful, New, Easy, Scientific System. 
Fahad friable. “100 4y 780 words a in 30 days guaranteed. No 
ictal 
"Sen a 





word-s' first wee Cte 
today for Catalog and Money-Back Guarant 


Chicage Home Study Schools, 525 Reaper Block, Chicago, Il. 
INVENTOR Who desire to secure patent 
should write for our guide 


book “HOW TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send 
model or sketch and description of your invention and 
we will give opinion of its patentable nature. 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D."C. 


ay ACCOUNTANCY 


C.PA. ina fext months of home study Dy new ayer “4 


Dept. 9P, 2626 Michigan Av., 














tien hic ago 





Dialogs. Monologs Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Readings How to Stage a Play 
Drills, Pageants Make-up Goods 
Tableaux, Jokes, Folk Dances, Entertainments, Recita- 


tions, Pantomimes, Minstrel Material, Speakers, Commence- 
ment Manual full of New Ideas and Plans. Catalog Free 
T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 34, CHIC AGo 


INVENTORS 





Protect your invention. Write for ‘‘Record of Invention’’ to establish 
evidence of 1 aeamen prompt personal service, Preliminary advice 
without c 

J. REANEY | KELLY, 315 F Woodward Bidg., D.c. 








A. BANKER 


Prepare A mailin spare time for this attractive profes- 
sion in which there are great opportunities for bo’ oF to 
an Bye 4 ; once for free book, “* to 
Bec a Banker,’’ by EDGAR G. ALCORN, Preside =f 
American Schoot ot Sanbieg, Se McLene Bidg., Columbus, 0. 


erreeery LAW 


It te Is how you can gain a thor- 

ough knowledge of law in your spare time, as 40,000 
others are doin Splendid opportunities 
the profession of law. Business to-day nee 

law trained men, Free book gives experi- 

ences of eyeogenten law trained men, and 

how you can read law under 

grutdance of Ex-President Taft and 

other eminent authorities. 


Blackstone Institute 


Dept. 32 
( 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Life, Death and 
























Ttitegevitay 


By William Hanna Thomson, M_D., LL.D. 
Author of “Brain and Personality”’ 
The Independent, New York: 


“Life, Death and Immortality, is a book which supplies 
much food for thought. Dr. Thomson's conclusions will 
be found a support to Christians’ faith in immortality.’’ 





Examiner, Chicago: 
“It is especially interesting in that the author, a scientist 
and physician, points in his conclusions emphatically to 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. Readers will 
appreciate the vigor in handling a discussion of perennial 
interest.’ 


Herald, Boston : 

“His argument for immortality rests upon the nature of 
personality. He maintains that the origin of life has never 
yet been discovered and that, from a scientist point of 
view, everything points to immortality.’ 

Philadelphia Telegraph: 
“The statement of the case for immortality on scientific 
grounds is clearly stated, ingeniously argued and urged 
with entire reasonableness as not only possible but most 
probable.’’ 

Herald-Republican, Salt Lake City: 

“Deep thinkers will enjoy this book and find in it ideas 
that make them think still more.’ 

i2mo, cloth, $1.00 net; by mail $1.10. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS sitaaeg iS 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Make Yourself the Picked Man 


Every working day of the year, 
hundreds — yes, thousands — of big 
business executives are searching for 
men to fill responsible positions in 
their organizations. It is not a ques- 
tion of salary. Their constant de- 
mand is for men trained. in higher 
business methods—men who are 
capable of filling big jobs in a big 
way. To such men employers are 
always ready to pay big salaries. 


Officials of large business concerns 
everywhere are today discussing the 
problem of how to find men whose 
training qualifies them to manage 


important departments 
—to think, plan and 
direct. 


Employers are asking 
themselves this question: 
“Ts there any man in 
our own organization who 
has had the ambition and 
foresight to prepare for 
the: big job now open, or 
shall we be compelled 
to look for an outside 
man?” Are you ready 
for promotion? Have 


you confidence in your ability to hold 
a position of importance ? 

The distance a man advances in 
the business world is measured by 
the yardstick of efficiency 
very essence of efficiency is special- 
ized training. 

Unless the man who is “‘in line for 
promotion” makes a special study 





and gains a thorough knowledge of 
the requirements of the higher-up 
position, it is a certainty that he 
will not be chosen for the job. 
Apply the test of all-around fitness 
for important, high-salaried positions, 


and you will find that the men 
who hold them are not creatures of 
favor, luck or circumstances. 


They won their advancement be- 
ause they trained their minds along 
certain executive requirements. 


Mr. Theodore N. Vail, chairman 
of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., brings this point out 
very clearly when he says: ‘There 
was a time when, because a person 
was the son of an old friend or had 
influence he would be given a good 
position and boosted pen That 
day is past. Too much 
is involved in big busi- 
ness to have its affairs 
retarded because of 
friendship. It has 
been discovered that 
one can not run a busi- 
ness under the present 
high pressure by favor- 
itism or nepotism. I don’t 
mean that young men 
with friends are not 
given chances, but I 
say they have to make 
good or get out.” 











La Salle Extension Tabeeiilll 


**The Largest Business Training Institution in the World” 


The crying demand of Big Business 
today is for Business Managers, Expert 
Accountants, Auditors, Comptrollers, Fi- 
nancial Managers, Cost Accountants, Credit 
Men, Banking Experts, Law-trained Men, 
T raffic Directors, Sales and Advertising 
Managers, Interstate Commerce Experts, 
Efficiency and Production Managers, Busi- 
ness Correspondents and Office Managers. 
There are hundreds of positions like these 
waiting for men and women who are 
qualified for work of this character. 

LaSalle Extension University makes it 
possible for any ambitious person to get, 
by mail, the exact, definite training neces- 
sary in the executive and administrative 
departments of business. 

The LaSalle training and service is 
planned for the use of your leisure time, 
evenings at home, after office hours, on 
the train, in the street car, or before break- 
fast—anywhere—whenever you have a few 
minutes to devote to reading or writing. 

Every year more than 35,000 ambitious 
men and women enroll in the various 
LaSalle Business Training courses. 

The following statements are taken at 
random from the thousands of reports from 
successful students and graduates in every 
section of the country: 


“The most efficient and most rapidly 
promoted men in our whole organization 
are LaSalle trained.” 

“Promoted to General Manager.” 

“Saved our firm $3,988 on one export 
shipment.” 

“Salary increased 600 per cent.” 

“Have been promoted to Chief of Tariff 
Bureau, D. L. & W. R. R.” 


“Saved our company $7,000 and will 
probs ably save $33,000 more this year. 4 
‘Increased my income $2,500 a year.’ 

“Now in my own office with ‘ Traffic 
Manager’ on the door.” 

“Passed Certified Public Accountants’ 
examination.” 

“Have been admitted to the bar.” 

Never before has business called so in- 
sistently for trained men as now. Mr. 
Charles M. Schwab tersely says: “The 
Captains of Industry of America are not 
hunting money; they are seeking brains 
—specialized brains.” Why not call to 
your aid the LaSalle unique organization of 
more than 450 business experts, whose 
guidance and direction have helped so 
many into bigger, better jobs? 

Great corporations everywhere have 
LaSalle men in their employ—2102 are 
with the Pennsylvania R. R., 811 with the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 252-R 


**The Largest Business Training Institution in the World’’ 


oO HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: oO BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
Training for Official, Managerial, 
Sales and Executive Positions. 


Training for positions as Auditors, 
Comptrollers, Spee Public Ac- 
Cos' 





OLAW: [ BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: 

Training for positions as Corre- 
spondents, Mail Sales Directors 
and all executive letter-writing DC BFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAK- 


| Tr*ining for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 
| (0 COMMERCIAL LAW 
Reading, Reference cal Consul- 
| tation Service for Business Men. 
oO EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 
| Training for position of He 
J 


positions 


EFFICIE 
oO BANKING AND FINANCE: 

pring for executive positions 

s and Financial Institu- 


Name Present Position 





Oo! epost Al MANAGEMENT 


309 with the U. Steel Corporation, 946 
with the B. & 0. 7 R., 364 with Armour 
& Co., 390 with the Standard Oil Co., 
and from 50 to 500 with each of scores of 
other great organizations. 

Send coupon for our book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.” It’s free to ambitious 
men. One Chicago executive recently said: 

“Get this book even if it costs you 
$5.00 for a copy.” It is the book which 
has inspired more than 185,000 men to 
higher achievement. 

The LaSalle convenient payment plan 
is within the means of anyone of modest 
income who seeks specialized business train- 
ing and preparation for a position of im- 
portance and big of 

Mark with an “X” the line of work in 
which you wish . qualify. Don’t put 
off till tomorrow what you can do today. 


Mail the coupon now. 


oF Pei tate MANAGEMENT— 
EIGN AND DOMESTIC: 
Teasing for positions as Railroad 
& Industrial Traffic Managers, etc« 


(BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
Training for Business Corres- 
pondents and Copy Writers. 


NG: Training in the art of 
oD effective speech for Min- 
isters, Salesmen, Fraternal Lead- 
ers, Politicians, Clubmen, ete. 


Training 44 Production Mana- [7] COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
gers, Department Heads, and ail 
those desirin, 
tions. factors of industrial efficiency. 


Training for positions as Foreign 
Correspondents with Spanish- 
speaking countries, 


Address 


training in the 48 
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CHANDLER SIX 


Famous For /lts Marvelous Motor 


Cars of Comfort in 
ALL Seasons 


OU may laugh at the rains and the 
snows and the winds,— if you have 
a Chandler Sedan or Coupe. 

In fair weather or foul, there are no 
more pleasing cars than these two. 
Both are of handsome lines and finish, 
luxuriously upholstered and uncom- 
monly restful in the comfort of their 
cushions. The sedan seats seven per- 
sons, when the auxiliary chairs are used, 
and the coupe seats four. 


The highest development of the 
modern coach-maker’s art is seen in 
these two handsome Chandler closed 
cars. Yet, mounted on the standard 
Chandler chassis, distinguished above 
others for its really marvelous motor, 
they are most fairly priced. 

The Chandler Sedan and Coupe are 
the selection of discriminating pur- 
chasers. May-we show you _ these 
beautiful cars? 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1895 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2895 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2795 


Limousine, $3395 


(All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland) 


There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and Cities 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: No. 5 Columbus Circle, New York 


Cable Address: ““CHANMOTOR” 
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The Motorist who 

does not stop to put on Weed 

Tire Chains before driving over 
wet-slippery-skiddy streets gambles 
with his life and the lives of others. 


Don’t tilt the dice-box with Fate—don’t pit your skill against 
the Skid that lurks at every turn of the wheel, when streets are 
wet and treacherous. 

No matter how skillfully and carefully you may drive, you and 
your passengers are in imminent danger when the rain whips streets 
into black deadly skidways unless your wheels are equipped with 


Weed anti-ska Chains 


For Dependable Security 





Give your Weed Tire Chains a chance to perform their mission. 
Don’t leave them in the garage or tool box—put them on the tires. 
Only a moment of your time and their steel forged protection will 
be securely chaining your car to safety. 


Weed Tire Chains are also made to meet the demand 
for an efficient traction and anti-skid device for 
trucks equipped with single and dual solid tires or 
with the very large pneumatic tires. They are so 
constructed that they satisfactorily meet the require- 
ments of heavy truck service in mud, sand or snow. 


American Chain Company, Ince. 


BRIDGEPORT \@/ CONNECTICUT 


In C da: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line — All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes — From 
Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
District Sales Offices: 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Pittsburg Portland, Ore. Sen Francisco 
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FIRST in Retail Delivery 


laboratory of retail delivery. Not only 

is it the most searching test to which a 
delivery truck can be put, it is also the most 
sensitive recorder of results. 


|) trator tn store service is the 


The operations are constant and exacting. 
To keep a stream of merchandise flowing from 
railway terminal to warehouse, from ware- 
house to delivery depot, from depot to the 
customer’s doorstep, requires unfailing per- 
formance daily, hourly, in all kinds of weather. 


A slight interruption might throw the 
whole system out of gear. A small saving in 
cost or time of delivery is a big item, when 
applied to millions of packages. 


Department stores must have the best 
delivery equipment. Competition compels 
it. For years they have been testing out all 
grades and makes in search of the most 
efficient truck. The weeding-out process is 
still on. But steadily and surely White 
Trucks are being standardized in the largest 
and most important retail fleets. In metro- 
politan centres they are the very backbone 
of department store service. 


In New York, eighteen Department Stores 
operate 431 White Trucks; in Pittsburgh, ten 
stores operate 291; in Cleveland, eight stores 
operate 120. In all, 224 Dry Goods and 
Department Stores operate 1639 White 
Trucks. 


Many stores report mileage records for 
their White Trucks of 100,000, 200,000 and 
300,000 miles. Gimbel Brothers say: “Our 
White Trucks (25) purchased in 1911 and 
1912 have run over 100,000 miles each and 
are still in service. We have compared them 
with three other standard trucks and have 
decided they are best suited to our use.” 
Gimbel Brothers now own 78 Whites. 


In the White fleet owned by The Higbee 
Company, Cleveland, one truck has covered 
265,000 miles, another 225,000 and another 
100,000 miles. 


White Truck performance in department 
store service is so widely and favorably known 
that it has become the standard for the whole 
retail delivery field. Comparative records 
everywhere show that White Trucks do the 
most work for the least money. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 


WHITE TRUCKS 
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AMERICAN JURISTS SENTENCE THE KAISER—An article presenting the views of hundreds of American judges and professors 


of law, who tell what punishment should be imposed upon William II. if he is tried and found guilty, will be found on page 47. 





ALIEN AND SEDITION 


HREE PRESIDENTS MURDERED and another twice 

wounded by assassins’ bullets—this record, in the 

opinion of many Americans, emphasizes the need of 
legislation to abolish the twilight-zone in which incendiary 
agitators can now lurk and operate with impunity. For in the 
assassination of Lincoln, Garfield, and McKinley, and in the 
attempts upon Roosevelt’s life, the crimes were committed by 
weak-minded or unbalanced men moved to action by the spoken 
or printed words of others who remained ‘‘within the law.”’ As 
the advocates of new antisedition acts point out, there is no 
Federal law to prevent a man mounting a soap-box on any 
street-corner in the United States and deliberately inciting 
others to acts of violence against the Government; nor have we 
national legislation to prevent a newspaper playing upon the 
passions and prejudices of its readers to the same end. 

Moreover, the Department of Justice claims to know of 
60,000 persons in this country who are organized to agitate for 
the overthrow of the Government by force, and Attorney- 
General Palmer has affirmed the need of additional legislation 
to deal with the problem, and has specified the form he thinks 
this legislation should take. At present, he says, it is not a 
crime to attempt to bring about the forcible overthrow of the 
Government, unless one’s acts amount to “‘treason, rebellion, or 
seditious conspiracy ”’; it is not a crime under the general criminal 
laws to advise the defiance of law, either by the printed or the 
spoken word; nor is it a crime to advocate the unlawful obstruc- 
tion of industry or the unlawful destruction of property. His 
remedial suggestions are embodied in the Davey Bill, introduced 
by Representative Martin L. Davey (Dem.), of Ohio. This 
bill, as the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.) points out, ‘‘applies to 
individuals what the present penal code applies to ‘two or more 
persons.’ That is to say, it does not require conspiracy as an 
essential! clement in sedition.”’ Furthermore, notes T'he Inquirer, 
“it deals with the seditious propaganda designed to lead to 
seditious acts.’”” Mr. Davey himself thus defines the aim of the 
proposed legislation: ‘‘ All that is required is a law making it a 
crime to advocate or use foree or violence for the destruction of 
this Government, provide proper punishment therefor, permit 
denaturalization of naturalized aliens as well as deportation; 
preserving at the same time the unquestionable right of trial by 
jury; protecting the accused agaiast unjust or despotic arbitrary 
power, and maintaining the right of proper and legitimate free 
speech and free press.” : 

But it is just this problem of providing further safeguards 
against sedition, without sacrificing or imperiling ‘‘the right of 
free speech and free press” that is causing growing concern among 
our editorial observers, our legislators, and public-spirited citizens 
generally. It is admittedly difficult to close the door effectively 
against seditious agitation without at the same time killing 


” 





BILLS OF 1920 


certain constitutional liberties and doing violence to that “‘ fierce 
spirit of liberty’? which Edmund Burke named as America’s 
chief characteristic. As one editor remarks, it is bad policy to 
burn the barn in order to get rid of the rats. As Mr. Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, of the United States Supreme Court, 
says in a letter to the Harvard Liberal Club, “ with effervescing 


, 


opinions, as with the not yet forgotten champagnes, the quickest 
way to let them get flat is to let them get exposed to the air.” 
In contrast to this liberal view from the Supreme Bench the 
Pittsburg Leader (Ind.) calls attentiom to a remark of Com- 
missioner Skeffington, of the Immigration Bureau at Boston, that 
he was anxious to “get’’ the members of the Harvard Liberal 
Club itself under the proposed sedition law. Senator France 
(Rep.), of Maryland, is convinced that “‘if we restore to our 
people the liberties which they enjoyed prior to the war, the 
serious unrest and discontent will quickly disappear.’”’ And 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, declares that ‘instead of 
stopping a man from making a speech on a street-corner, I would 
buy him another soap-box and put it on the street and tell him 
to go to it. I have faith enough in the principles of our Govern- 
ment and in its very foundation-stones to believe that it can 
withsiand the attack of crazy nonsensical anarchists and others.” 
Samuel Gompers, in the name of the American Federation of 
Labor, has warned Congress against legislation which might 
breed the very spirit it seeks to repress; and from the churches 
comes a protest declaring that recent governmental activities, 
including the deportation of aliens without judicial trial, the 
proposed sedition legislation now in Congress, and the suspen- 
sion of the five Socialists from the New York Assembly, ‘‘threat- 
en the basic principles of our Government.”” Among the twenty- 
two eminent divines who sign this protest are five bishops of 
the Episcopal Church and one bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. ‘‘For every Bolshevik that is put out of business by a 
harsh law two will spring up to take his place, recruited from the 
ranks of citizens who resent the invasion of their rights,’”’ declares 
the El Paso Times (Dem.), which reminds us that ‘‘the menace 
of Bolshevism is not so great that we need to set up a greater 
menace in its place in order to combat it.” ‘*The American 
people have lived for 120 years without a Sedition Law,” remarks 
the New York World (Dem.), which thinks that ‘‘to impose 
this measure of European despotism upon them at this time 
is an insult to their patriotism and a defiance of their traditions.” 
And the Toledo News-Bee (Ind.) suggests that ‘‘before making 
up their minds on the various hysterical antisedition bills, 
members of Congress should thoughtfully read the Magna Carta, 
the Bill of Rights, the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

Has the Sixty-sixth Congress learned nothing from American 
history, many editors ask, recalling the fate of the Federalist 
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party when it persisted during the Administration of President 
Adams in enacting a series of Alien and Sedition Laws. As “The 
International Encyclopedia” “the Alien Act, 
25, 1798, to remain in force two years, gave the 


25, 


New states, 
passed June 


President power to order the removal from the country of aliens 
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INTOLERANCE IN THE SADDLE. 


—Fitzpatrick in the £t. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

judged to be dangerous, and provided that if those so notified 
did not leave the country or secure from the President a license 
to remain, they would be subject to imprisonment for not over 
three years, and be disqualified from ever becoming citizens of 
the United States.”” In the Alien Deportation Act of October 16, 
1918, we now have a law under which, according to a recent 
ruling of Secretary of Labor Wilson, aliens can be deported for 
membership in a party or organization which proposes to over- 
throw the Government of the United States by foree. The 
Sedition Act of 1798, which Woodrow Wilson in his ‘‘ History 
of the American People”’ 
the roots of freedom of speech and of the press,”’ imposed penal- 


describes as cutting ‘‘ perilously near 
ties not exceeding a fine of $5,000 and five years’ imprisonment 
for.conspiring against the Government and its measures and for 
interfering with the operations of the It also, 
according to the encyclopedia already quoted, “imposed a 
penalty of imprisonment for not over two years and a fine of not 
over $2,000 for printing scandalous material concerning the 


rovernment. 


’ 


Federal Government, the President or Congress.”’ The origin of 
these laws, quote the same authority again, lay in ‘‘the desire of 
the party in power to stifle the more virulent forms of political 
opposition then prevalent, and to check the activities of those 
who sympathized with France” 
of the French Revolution. Their effect, as the Louisville Times 
(Dem.) reminds us, was to ‘‘cause Kentucky and Virginia to 
declare for nullification,” to breed ‘“‘the spirit of secession that 
ended only in the Civil War,” and generally to “‘bring the coun- 
try to the verge of revolution.”” They led to the overthrow of 
the Federalist party, and the election of Thomas Jefferson, who 


—and with the agents in America 


exprest his faith in the inherent strength of free government in 
these words: ‘‘If there be any among us who wish to dissolve 
this Union, or to change its republican form, let them stand 
undisturbed as monuments of the safety with which error of 
opinion may be tolerated, where reason is left free to combat 
it.” Of the parallel between that day and this, and between 
the sedition bills of the Adams and the Wilson administrations, 
the Lincoln Nebraska State Journal (Rep.) says: 
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“The French revolution was at that time frightening the 
world as the Russian revolution is frightening it now. Its spirit 
had reached America, and the conservative Federalist party 
was concerned lest newly established institutions of the country 
should be bowled over by a wave of radicalism. 

“The parallel is thus far rather complete. It is, of course, to 
be remembered that we have a different world and a different 
America now. Exactly the same result could not flow from the 
present state of facts. A somewhat similar result might appear, 
however. It is quite possible that this act, like its ancestor, 
may promote the radicalism which it is intended to suppress. 
That has so often been the history of repressive efforts, not only 
in the United States but in old France, old Russia, in England, 
and even in ancient Egypt, that one is justified in viewing the 
proceedings of Congress with some concern. 

“The literal purpose of the act is unimpeachable. It is 
aimed only against revolutionists, those who propose to seek 
their ends by violence. . The danger in such a measure lies in the 
ease with which, in practise, its boundaries can be enlarged. 
What constitutes an enemy of the Government? That is hard 
to hold to any rule. Our human tendency is to regard every- 
body who doesn’t think as we do as an enemy of society. Non- 
Partizan Leaguers have been mobbed in Nebraska and other 
States as revolutionists, tho they promote their schemes purely 
by constitutional political methods. The New York legisla- 
ture has barred its Socialist members. Not because they are 
Socialists—oh, no. But because, in the opinion of their opponents, 
they are inimical to the Government. So to many Democrats 
are all Republicans, and vice versa. Judge Gary thinks organized 
labor is inimical to society. A legislature of Gary’s would 
accordingly consider it treason to let Samuel Gompers sit as a 
member. Mr. Gompers, in turn, might feel that as a patriotic 
American and leader of a legislative majority, it was his duty 
to hold that no Gary should have a seat in the legislature from 
which to promote the perversion of government. One foresees 
easily the chaos toward which this leads. There’s the danger ° 
we get into with sedition acts. They cover a field of action 
wherein the question of criminality may be largely a matter of 
political opinion. As such it will lead us, unless administered 
with a wisdom not usual in such cases, deeper into the mire of 
radicalism. For we may depend upon it, anything savoring of 
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AS GAG-RULERS WOULD HAVE IT. 


—Satterfield in the Jersey City Journal. 


political persecution will cause the same sort of reaction in 
America now that it did in 1798.” 

The Starling and Graham Sedition bills, the measures which 
for a time held the lead in the race toward enactment, have 
been condemned by a large part of the press for some of their 
more drastic provisions, and have been criticized by Attorney- 
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General Palmer himself as not according with ‘‘my views of 
what the legislation should be.” The Davey Bill, drafted by the 
Attorney-General in response to a Senate resolution, provides 
fines not exceeding $10,000 and imprisonment for not more 
than twenty years for persons convicted of an attempt to over- 
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IT HAPPENS ABOUT LIKE THIS. 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


throw the Government or of acts of violence against the Gov- 
ernment. It also would prohibit writings or teachings which 
constitute sedition. Its first clause, which defines sedition, reads: 


‘‘Whoever, with the intent to levy war against the United 
States, or to cause the change, overthrow, or destruction of the 
Government or of any of the laws or authority thereof, or to 
cause the overthrow or destruction of all forms of law or organ- 
ized government, or to oppose, prevent, hinder, or delay the 
execution of any law of the United States, or the free perform- 
ance by the United States Government or any one of its officers, 
agents, or employees of its or his public duty, commits, or at- 
tempts, or threatens to commit, any act of force against any 
person or any property, or any act of terrorism, hate, revenge, or 
injury against the person or property of any officer, agent, or 
employee of the United States, shall be deemed guilty of sedi- 
tion, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $10,000, or by imprisonment for a period not 
exceeding twenty years, or by both such fine and imprisonment, 
in the discretion of the court.” 


Section 2, which deals with the promotion of sedition, reads: 


‘“‘Whoever makes, displays, writes, prints, or circulates, or 
knowingly aids or abets the making, displaying, writing, print- 
ing, or circulating of any sign, word, speech, picture, design, 
argument, or teaching which advises, advocates, teaches, or 
justifies any act of sedition as hereinbefore defined, or any act 
which tends to incite sedition as hereinbefore defined, or organ- 
izes or assists, or joins in the organization of, or becomes or 
remains a member of, or affiliated with, any society or organiza- 
tion, whether the same be formally organized or not, which has 
for its object, in whole or in part, the advising, advocating, 
teaching, or justifying of any act of sedition as hereinbefore 
defined, or the inciting of sedition as hereinbefore defined, 
shall be deemed guilty of promoting sedition, and, upon con- 
viction thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not exceeding 
$10,000, or by imprisonment of not exceeding ten years, or by 
90th such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court.” 


Other sections provide for the deportation of aliens con- 
~oted under this act, after they have served their sentence, 


and for the denaturalization and subsequent desortation of 
any naturalized citizen similarly convicted. 

Plenty of law already exists against the overthrow of the 
Government by force and violence, declares The New Republic, 
which cites chapter and verse as follows: 

“Section 332 of the United States Criminal Code punishes 
any one who ‘aids’ in the commission of a crime; who ‘abets’; 
who ‘counsels’; who ‘commands’; who ‘induces’; who ‘pro- 
cures.” Section 6 punishes ‘two or more persons . .. who 
conspire to overthrow, put down, or to destroy by force the 
Government of the United States, or to levy war against them, 
or to oppose by force the authority thereof, or by force to prevent, 
hinder, or delay the execution of any law of the United States.’ 
No language could be plainer. Nor could it more effectively 
expose the hollowness of the argument that the new legislation 
is to protect the American Government from overthrow by force 
and violence.” 

“The dangerous radicals can be reacned and effectively 
squelched by the laws already on the statute-books,” agrees the 
Springfield Union (Rep.), and the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.) 
thinks that the need is for the enforcement of old laws rather 
than the enactment of new, and this view is shared by many 
other papers, among them the Richmond Journal (Dem.) and the 
New York American (Ind.) 

On the other hand, many papers heartily indorse the Davey 
Bill, and some are enthusiastically in favor of even the more 
drastic antisedition measures also before Congress. The Indian- 
apolis News (Ind.) thinks that “it should not be difficult to 
strengthen somewhat the hands of the Government without 
weakening in any way the principles on which our liberty is 
based,” and the Philadelphia Jnquirer (Rep.) thinks that ‘the 
urgency of the oceasion” calls for ‘‘ prompt and hearty public 
support” of Mr. Palmer’s bill. ‘If Congress fails to enact 
such a law,” says the Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) “it will be 
assuming a grave responsibility.” ‘It is a patriotic measure 
that should receive the unqualified support of every loyal 
American citizen,”’ affirms the Miami Herald (Dem.), and the 
Providence Journal (Ind.) thinks that talk about restraint of free 
speech in connection with the Davey Bill ‘‘can safely be ignored 

















THE ANTIDOTE FOR “REDS.” 
—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


by Congress.”” Among the papers ready to support even more 
drastic antisedition measures are the Des Moines Capital (Rep.), 
Spokane Spokesman Review (Rep.), Minneapolis Journal (Rep.), 
Portland Oregonian (Rep.), San Diego Union (Rep.), Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times, (Rep.), and Washington Post (Ind.). 
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SOCIALISM ON TRIAL AT ALBANY 


HE EYES OF THE NATION have been watching 

I Albany for the past few weeks so closely that some 
editors predict the case of the five New York Socialist 
Assemblymen will go down in the history of Anglo-Saxon rep- 
resentative government as second in importance only to that 
of John Wilkes. A wide reading of the press comment shows 
that the case is considered significant in three ways: First of 
all, its appeal to the American sense of justice and fair play pro- 
duces a wide-spread belief that 





An Indiana newspaper, the 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazetie, similarly compares the suspension 


ings of the reddest of the ‘ Red.’” 


of the Socialists with lynching. In Kansas The Ellsworth County 
Leader asserts that when New York says that ‘Socialists merely 
as Socialists can not sit in the New York legislature”’ it is “‘the 
complete nullification of democracy” and ‘‘the shameless es- 
tablishment of the dictatorship of naked plutocracy.” Words 
almost as strong as these come from papers all over the country 
like the Asheville Times (Dem.), in North Carolina, the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch (Dem.) in Virginia, the Columbia State 
(Dem.) in South Carolina, the 





minority rights have been flouted 
in violation of State and national 
constitutional guaranties; next 
the protests against unseating the 
Socialist legislators are taken as 
part of a general reaction against 
public and private anti- Red” 
activities; and, finally, there is a 
feeling that the Albany trial may 
reveal whether and to what ex- 
tent the Socialist party is a menace 
to American institutions. It was 
undoubtedly a feeling that in- 
justice was being done that 
brought Mr. Hughes, the New 
York City and State Bar Associa- 
tions, and hundreds of prominent 
lawyers, clergymen, and editors 
of all party affiliations to denounce 
the program of Speaker Sweet in 
the most emphatic language. 
The attitude of the press 
earefully summarized in our issue 
of two weeks since and expressions 
¥%f both approval and condemna- 
tion of the Albany action were 
cited. 

As the trial of the five accused 
Assemblymen the 
chorus of disapproval became, if 
anything, louder, and emphatic 
protests have been heard on the 
floor of the Assembly and even 
from members of the committee 


was 


proceeded, 








THADDEUS C. 
Speaker of the New York State Assembly and a leader of 


the Republican party in the State, who instituted the pro- 
ceedings to oust the five Socialist members of the Assembly. 


Lincoln Nebraska State Journal 
(Rep.), The Post Dispatch (Ind.) 
and Star (Ind.) in St. Louis, the 
Duluth Herald (Ind.) in Min- 
nesota, the Dallas Journal (Dem.) 
and Beaumont Journal (Dem.) 
in Texas, and such papers on the 
Pacific coast as the Spokane 
Spokesman Review (Rep.), Tacoma 
Ledger (Rep.), and Sacramento 
Bee (Ind.). 

Ckarles Evans Hughes, whose 
experience as investigator, Gov- 
ernor of New York State, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and Republican candidate 
for the Presidency 
him a unique perspective on State 
polities, published a statement in 
harmony with the attitude of 
the above-named newspapers 
which was reprinted in our issue 
of January 24. The Bar As- 
sociation of New York City later 
appointed a committee, including 
Mr. Hughes, to submit a brief in 
the case of the suspended As- 
semblymen and to appear at the 


has given 


hearings to represent the public. 
The Judiciary Committee de- 
clined to receive them and their 
statement was later sent to the 
Assembly. The chief points in 
this committee’s statement were 


SWEET, 








earrying on the investigation. 
In the New York capital, the Albany Knickerbocker Press (Rep.) 
has criticized Speaker Sweet’s program from the first, and it 
ironically observed the other day that ‘‘after the Assembly have 
kicked out the five duly elected Assemblymen they may be ex- 
pected to ask the Congress to pass an act for the removal of the 
Statue of Liberty Enlightening the World from New York 
Harbor.” Most of the metropolitan papers have been quoted 
in no less vigorous condemnation, the Republican Tribune 
and Democratic World being quite as severe as The Call, the 
party organ of the suspended Assemblymen. The near-by 
liberal dailies like the Newark News and Springfield Republican 
gravely disapprove. In Pennsylvania the Pittsburg Leader calls 
the act of the Albany legislature in suspending the five Socialist 
Assemblymen “A Legislative Lynching.”’ Worse than a lynch- 
ing, declares this one-time Progressive paper, for while “the 
Southern mob strikes at the civic rights of an individual, the New 
York legislature, in reckless defiance of all law and order and in 
sheer disregard of political privileges and guaranties, strikes at 
the foundation and principles of American self-government.” 
More harm, it declares, ‘‘has been inflicted upon the principles 
of political freedom and popular self-government, the American 
_ideals, by the New York legislature than all the blatant mouth- 


to the effect that the Assembly’s 
constitutional power to judge the qualifications of its own mem- 
bers “‘is not an arbitrary power,”’ but is to be exercised “‘in accord 
with the fundamental conceptions of due process and the essen- 
tial principles of representative government;” that the Assembly 
‘‘has no authority” under the Constitution ‘“‘to establish any 
test of loyalty or political principle as a qualification of mem- 
bership in addition to the official prescribed oath’’; that no 
member ought to be deprived of his seat because of political 
affiliations only; and that no constituency should be ‘‘dis- 
franchised because of political opinion.” 

Noting the statements of Senators Thomas and Borah that 
the denial of the right of representation is likely to drive men to 
violence and lawlessness, the Dallas Journal observes that ‘‘ the 
New York incident would not be worthy of extensive comment 
were it not for the fact that it is symptomatic of a widely 
prevalent disease.”” The Fresno (Cal.) Republican is convinced 
that ‘‘the present boisterous campaign against all radicalism 
and all liberalism among citizens must stop,” because it is 
‘illegal’ and ‘‘un-American” and “because it is putting a lock 
on the only safety-valve ‘that we have in the United States 
for popular discontent with governmental unfitness.” The 
protest of the twenty-one clergymen cites the suspension of 
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Socialists by the New York State Assembly”’ as one evidence “‘of 
an excited mood on the part of many of our people.’”’ Several 
Socialist writers consider these very protests signs that the 
“excited mood’’ is passing. The wide-spread condemnation of 
the attack upon the Socialist Assemblymen inclines the Socialist 
Schenectady Citizen to believe that ‘the great reactionary wave 
has now reached its crest.’”” Mr. James Oneal, of the New York 
Call, says in The Socialist Review’s symposium on the ease that 
“it means the turning-point in the stark reaction which has 
cursed the nation for several years.” 

The unseating process, which was begun by the Speaker of the 
New York State Assembly immediately after the House was 
organized, was continued when hearings were begun before the 
Assembly’s Judiciary Committee on January 20. Eminent 
counsel were retained both by the committee and by the sus- 
pended Socialists. The opening speeches of the lawyers con- 
vinced the New York Herald’s correspondent that the trial was 
really a test of the legal status of present-day Socialism: ‘the 
State defines the Socialism which is on trial as treason mas- 
querading under a name; the Socialists define it as a new ideal 
democracy,’’ which the State has no right to suppress. As read 
into the record by Chairman Martin, the charges against the 
five Assemblymen are that they belong to an organization whos? 
platform and doctrines ‘‘eall for and demand the complete de- 
struction of our form of government by the fomentation of in- 
dustrial unrest, the bringing into play of force and violence and 
direct action by the mass’’; ‘“‘that they are in party accord and 
sympathy with the Soviet Government as it exists in Russia to- 
day, and have declared their solidarity therewith’; that their 
party opposed the war and all means adopted to earry it on and 
that these men themselves opposed by voice and vote every 
measure intended to win the war; that they were elected under 
pretense of availing themselves of legal means for political rep- 
resentation while their real but disguised purpose was “to over- 
throw this Government peaceably if possible and forcibly if 
necessary”; that they are engaged in a conspiracy ‘‘to subvert 
the due administration of law,” to destroy property rights, ‘‘to 
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MAKING THE WORLD SAFE FOR BOLSHEVISM. 


—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


weaken the family tie, to destroy the influence of the Church and 
overturn the whole fabric of constitutional form of government.” 

In his opening speech Mr. Littleton, of the committee’s counsel, 
declared that the five men on trial, ‘‘belonging to the invisible 
empire of the Internationale are here acting as agents of Lenine 


 eadee ube oats 


and Trotzky,”’ intending ‘‘ to establish a Soviet Republic on which 
they hope to ride into power on the ruins of a constitutional 
democracy they are pledged to uphold.”” Mr. Stedman, of the 
Socialists’ counsel, asserted that his clients were being tried for 
this: ‘‘our disloyalty consists of the fact that we believe in a con- 




















Cupyrighted by the Star Company. 
AFTER ALL THE YEARS. 


—Williams in the Milwaukee Wisconsin-News. 


stitutional change into an industrial democracy.” ‘What is 
on trial here,” he added, ‘‘is the coming order of society.” 

The statements of Chairman Martin and Mr. Littleton seem 
convincing to a number of our newspaper editors. Techni- 
cally the Socialists may have a right to their seats, but, 
says the Ottumwa (Ia.) Courier (Rep.), ‘‘morally and for the 
future welfare of America they deserve to be deprived of not only 
their seats in Albany, but their status as American citizens.” 
If the charges outlined are true, concludes the Paterson Press- 
Guardian (Ind.), ‘‘the party is on its face an outlaw, seditious 
organization and is not fit to be represented in the Federal Con- 
gress or any State legislature in the country.” The Lowell 
Courier-Citizen (Ind.) argues that the Socialist Assemblymen 
are no part whatsoever of our representative system but ‘ poten- 


’ 


tially domestic enemies”” who should not be allowed to worm 
themselves into the councils of state. And in Albany The 
Journal (Rep.), replying to protests against the Assembly’s 
action, declares that that body is quite able to take care of the 
preservation of American rights; and ‘‘one of those rights is to 
have assurance that men sitting in legislative bodies are not 
un-American, anti-American, hostile to our Government, and 
striving for its overthrow.”’ Or, as President Allaben, of the 
National Historical Society, asks in a long open letter to 
Speaker Sweet, ‘‘shall forty-eight States tie their hands by a 
quibble while forty-eight doors are flung open to treason?”’ 

Preserving a judicial attitude, papers like the Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil (Rep.), Baltimore News (Ind.), New York Herald, 
(Ind.), Chicago Tribune (Rep.), Grand Rapids Herald (Rep.), 
and Buffalo Express (Rep.), admit that it is very difficult to draw 
the line between disloyalty and such Socialism as deserves to be 
represented in our legislative bodies. The National Civic 
Federation has issued a statement saying that the controversy 
at Albany “will fail in its larger educational possibilities if a clear 
presentment is not made of the character and purpose of the 
Socialist party and the affect of an application of its doctrines 
upon the political integrity and the economic and social well- 
being of the country.” 


’ ‘ 
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HE HAS “THE FREEDOM OF NEW YORK,” BUT NOT OF HIS OWN REPUBLIC. 


to Eamon de Valera, “‘ President of the Irish Republic.” 








This photograph was taken on the steps of the City Hall, New York, immediately after Mayor Hylan had given the freedom of the city 
The figures in the foreground are, from the reader's left: Justice Daniel F. Cohalan, 
President de Valera, Mayor Hylan, and W. Bourke Cockran, State Chairman of the Irish Bond Certificate Loan. 











THE IRISH BONDS 


EARLY A MILLION CANVASSERS, we are told 

by the American Commission on Irish Independence, 

are ‘‘soliciting subscriptions to the first loan of the 
elected Government of the Republic of Ireland.” These vol- 
unteers from all parts of the United States, of Irish descent or 
in sympathy with the Emerald Isle’s struggle for “‘self-determina- 
tion and self-government,” in the words of Archbishop Hayes, 
of New York, are endeavoring to raise $10,000,000. Already 
four-fifths of New York’s quota of $3,000,000 has been raised, 
and other cities are reporting proportionate progress. ‘These 
bonds will not be bought as a commercial investment,” the 
New York State chairman of the campaign frankly stated, ‘but 
as a testimony of faith in the stability of the Government which 
the people of Ireland have established for themselves.” 

Recent cables to the New York Tribune from Dublin, to the 
effect that the Sinn Fein scored a triumph in the municipal 
elections and carried all but the north of Ireland, has injected 
spirit into the campaign for funds in this country. As far as 
Dublin affairs are concerned, says the Tribune correspondert, 
the Sinn-Fein organization has now become the Government, 
having returned more candidates in a surprizingly calm election 
than all other parties combined. 

“The present loan,” we are told by the State chairman of the 
campaign, “‘was authorized by the Congress of the Irish Republic 
in August of last year. Bond certificates, not bonds, are to be 
issued, and the purpose of this campaign is to invite applica- 
tions for these certificates, accompanied by subscriptions 
covering the denomination of the certificate desired.” 

The San Francisco Monitor, a Catholic newspaper, says that 
“the purpose of the bond issue is not, as some alarmists think, 
to purchase arms and ammunition for a bloody revolution, nor 
are the funds to be used for agitation and propaganda.” The 
Indiana Catholic and Record, of Fort Wayne, assures sub- 
seribers to the loan that the money will be used “‘in setting up 
arbitration tribunals and in establishing a national civil service 
system by which the Irish people at home will carry on their 
educational and civil affairs.” Among the other practical uses 
to which this money can be applied at once, says this Catholic 
paper, are the following: 


“The fostering of Irish industries, e.g., the development of 
Irish Sea fisheries, the appointment of a commission to hold 
public inquiries into and report upon the industrial resources 
and possibilities of the country. 

“The establishment of a land mortgage-loan bank to finance 
the resettlement of untenanted lands. 

“‘The encouragement of reafforestation.” 

“The success of the campaign will be an important factor in 
determining the future of the Irish Republic,” declares the New 
York Irish World. ‘‘Money has been aptly termed the ‘sinews 
of war.’ War is now on in Jreland—a war of liberation.” 

Turning now to the critics of this enterprise, a correspondent 
of the New York Evening Post points out that City of Paris 
five per cent. bonds can not legally be sold in this country or 
transmitted through the mails because they are considered ‘‘lot- 
tery” bonds, and he inquires how so many people can approve 
‘*the bonds of the so-called Irish Republic,” and asks which is 
the greater lottery. This paper, in an editorial, calls the cam- 
paign an ‘‘adroit presentation” of the Sinn-Fein organization, 
and sees in the approval of senators and mayors only a ‘‘caleu- 
lated pandering to the Irish: vote”’ 
Some of the financial papers are decidedly hostile. The Wall Street 
Journal attributes the success of the drive so far to the fact 
that ‘‘An American Sinn-Feiner is born every minute.” ‘But 


and not love of Ireland. 


green goods are no novelty,” it concludes. An extremely 
unfriendly view appears in an editorial in The Street (New York), 
a financial paper, which believes the attempt to raise money for 
the Irish Republic constitutes ‘criminal lunacy,” and that it is 
“contrary to the best sentiment and best interests of this coun- 


’ 


try.” The Street further characterizes it as ‘‘a charity drive, 
half-masked as a bond offering to swindle the inexperienced,” 
and says, ‘‘We can not expect England to endure this continual 
plotting in America for bloodshed in Ireland.” It avers that 
*‘this Irish ‘loan’ has many extremely disturbing and dangerous 
aspects for Americans”; that it is ‘“‘at worst an impudent 
swindle,” and at best a ‘‘profitless investment in bloodshed and 


revolution.’’ And we read in conclusion: 


“It is high time that we Americans looked these facts squarely 
in the face, instead of deceiving ourselves with the specious 
pretenses of the utterly selfish professional Irish trouble-makers in 
this country and abroad.” 














THE KANSAS STRIKE CURE 


HE KANSAS HABIT “‘of jumping the fence when less 

robust States are standing around waiting for somebody 

to let down the bars”’ is well illustrated, in the opinion of 
editors outside the State, by the enactment of Governor Allen’s 
Industrial Court Law. Kansas, they point out, is the first 
State actually to prohibit strikes, the first to make the State 
Government the adjudicator of labor disputes, the first to enact 
laws giving the State power to fix a minimum wage. Those 
watching for the reaction in 


if the legislature will only make the employers behave there will 
be no trouble or need of a tribunal for arbitration.” The 
Minnesota editor comments: 

“‘That’s the old familiar seesaw they love to keep going while 
the rest of us freeze or go hungry. And there is no way to end 
it this side of eternity except with a club from without. The 
industrial court is just such a club. And if it were liked by those 
whose hides it is designed to warm when the occasion warrants 
it would be a pretty feeble sort of shillalah.”’ 

A conservative Eastern daily like the New York Sun ranges 

itself among the enthusiastic 





labor circles had not long to 
wait. Two days after the law 
went into effect, four hun- 
dred coal-miners struck, as a 
protest, it was reported, against 
the new law. The next day 
the men were back at work, 
the newly appointed members 
of the Industrial Court were 
investigating and the Gover- 
nor was reading telegrams and 
letters from all over the State 
pledging popular support in 
the enforcement of the new 
law. Yet Alexander Howat, 
president of the Kansas Mine- 
Workers, has practically de- 
clared war on the law. ‘Not 
only the Kansas miners, but 
organized labor generally, re- 
sents this piece of legislation,”’ 
he is quoted as 
‘our international organization 
stands with us in this fight.” 
Coal-miners, according to Mr. 
Howat, are to be asked to leave 
Kansas, and outside miners 
are to be warned to keep away 
from the State as long as the 
Industrial Court Law is in 
effect. During the legislative 
hearings on the bill, union-labor 
hostility was evident enough. 
It was felt, in the words of 


saying; 
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A GOVERNOR WITH A CURE FOR STRIKES. 


Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, who believes “there is no reason why 

Government should not have the same power to protect society 

against the ruthless offenses of industrial strife as it has always had 
to protect it against recognized crime.” 


applauders of the Kansas plan. 
In its judgment— 


‘“*The creation of the Kansas 
Court of Industrial Relations 
will be productive sooner or 
later of benefits not only in 
Kansas but in the United 
States at large. But if the 
Kansas legislation should take 
a generation to work out the 
practical results essential to 
its final success, already it has 
done one good and big job— 
as a moral tonic, a national 
job—in showing that legisla- 
tures and governors no longer 
need to shake in their boots 
under the bullying of labor- 
union politicians.” 


And an old ‘Bull Moose” 
organ, Colonel Roosevelt’s 
chosen mouthpiece, the Kansas 
City Star, which is widely read 
in Kansas, has been one of the 
most zealous advocates of the 
Allen measure since its incep- 
tion. In its morning edition, 
The Times, we note this esti- 
mate of the Industrial Court 
Law: 

“Tt provides an open door 
for labor; a tribunal to see 
that labor gets all that it is en- 
titled to.get and gets it with- 
out the old strong-arm methods 
of strikes and riots. It pledges 
the good faith of the State to 








the Joplin Labor Tribune in 
the adjoining State of Missouri, that the law was ‘‘a blow at 
labor.”” As the Missouri labor editor argues: 

“The country doesn’t need an industrial court wherein only 
the laborer would be further torn on the rack of inquisition. 
What is really needed is a court wherein capital would really be 
haled before the bar and be made to give an accounting of its 
profiteering and plundering the ‘public’ one hears so much about 
during a labor strike.” 

Not that all critics of Governor Allen’s antistrike law are to 
be found in the ranks of labor. The Kansas City Post denounces 
it as ‘‘Socialism run riot—Socialism without the good points of 
Socialism and containing all the possibilities of Czarism.”’ This 
Missouri newspaper with a considerable Kansas constituency 
considers it ‘‘a violation of the fundamentals of the democratic 
form of government to surrender to the State control of all the 
necessities of life, the fixing of prices and wages, the making of 
rules for the conduct of any and every man’s business.”’ 

But in the arguments used by the opponents of the Industrial 
Court bill in a vain attempt to prevent its passage the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press finds ‘“‘better arguments for the measure than 
against it,’ The argument of the employers ‘‘is that employers 
and eapital are always decent, respectable, and generous, while 
workers need curbing.” And labor’s spokesmen “‘contend that 


see that labor’s rights are pro- 
tected and at the same time that capital is not endangered. 
But above all, the Kansas industrial court bill is a public- 
welfare measure. It is not, properly speaking, an arbitration 
bill. It is not, as labor representatives call it, an ‘antistrike’ 
bill. It is a bill to give the public that protection which the 
people can not get outside of governmept activity, and every 
restriction of the measure on capital and on labor alike is merely 
incidental to the protection of the people.” 


In such a representative Kansas daily as Senator Capper’s 


Topeka Capital we read: 


“The public generally has quickly indorsed the Court of In- 
dustrial Relations because it is directed first of all against the 
strike and promises to keep industry going without interruption, 
an enormous relief from the conditions of a few weeks ago. 
But the Court of Industrial Relations evidently has a wider scope 
than that. It has to inquire into industrial conditions, and where 
it finds them unsuitable it can lay down the law, defining just 
what they should be. Labor, therefore, may get a good deal out 
of this bill that it has not seen init. The author of the bill is so 
confident that it will give labor more than it takes away that in 
his address before the joint session he predicted that within two 
years Kansas labor will be urging the enactment of the bill in 
other States.” 


The chief provisions of what William Allen White calls “‘the 
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greatest piece of constructive legislation of the reconstruction 
period” are thus condensed from the Topeka dispatches: 


The new law, which became effective January 24, establishes 
an Industrial Court of three judges appointed by the Governor 
for three years with annual salaries of $5,000. The court super- 
sedes and takes over the duties of Public Service Commission. 
It has supervision over the manufacture and preparation of food 
products in any and all stages of the process, of the manufacture 
of clothing and all wearing apparel, of all mining and fuel pro- 
duction, and of the transportation of necessities. Suspension of 
operation in such manufacture or transportation is illegal. In 
ease of a labor controversy in these indus- 


ever polled, and it will bring the State prosperity and a moral 
administration.’”” Among the publications acclaiming Mr. 
Parker’s election are the Los Angeles Express (Ind.), the Sacra- 
mento Bee (Ind.), and The Review of Reviews, which says, ‘‘ New 
Orleans has brilliant prospects as a focus of foreign and domestic 
commerce, and the State of Louisiana is at the beginning of a 
period of agricultural development and prosperity that should 
be promoted by wise, constructive State policies.” The editor 
of this magazine continues: 

‘The leadership of so strong and pubtic-spirited a Governor 


as John M. Parker undoubtedly will 
quicken all progressive movements, and 





tries threatening to endanger the continuity 
or efficiency of service, the court may begin 
an investigation. The court may amend or 
change any employment contract. If either 
or both parties to a controversy refuse to obey 
the court’s orders the State may take over 
the industries in question and operate them. 
Labor-unions may incorporate but are not 
eompelled to. Collective bargaining is 
recognized but the right to “‘picket”’’ or to 
disturb workers is denied. No employee 
may be discharged for appearing before the 
court either to complain or to testify. Strik- 
ing in violation of the law is punishable by 
a $500 fine or six months in jail or both. To 
order, call, or foment a strike is a felony, 
punishable by five years in the penitentiary 
or a fine of $1,000, or both. 





LOUISIANA “RING RULE” 
SMASHED 


OOSEVELT’S former running-mate, 
John M. Parker, a Democrat who in 

1912 became a Progressive, remained 

a Progressive until after the Chicago con- 
vention of 1916, then returned to the Dem- 
ocratie fold and supported Woodrow Wilson, 
has won the Democratic nomination for 
Governor of Louisiana—the equivalent of 
election—after a bitter fight against what the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune (Dem.) terms 
“Ring Rule.” 
ean New York Tribune, “the Democratic State 


In the fight, says the Republi- 


machine was smashed, and also the Demo- 
cratic boss of New Orleans, who had main- 





therefore encourage best classes of farmers 
and business men from Eastern and Northern 
States to throw in their lot with Louisiana 
and help to develop its marvelous resources. 

“The victory of John M. Parker has been 
more than local in significance. The new 
era demands business efficiency in govern- 
ment and high standards of municipal 
administration. Parker is known through- 
out the country as a leader of courage and 
ability.” 


The Boston Post (Dem.) believes Parker’s 
election to be a ‘‘notable triumph for good 





government,” and the New York Evening 
Mail (Ind.) declares that the new Governor 
is ‘one of our most needed men” at the 
present time. The Memphis Commercial 
Appeal (Dem.) is authority for the state- 
ment that ‘for thirty years John Parker has 
stood for the best in citizenship, the best in 
business, and the best in politics.” 

In a sketch of the man the Nashville 
Banner (Dem.) tells us that he is only fifty- 
four years old, of magnetic personality, and 
very energetic. He has been president of 
the Southern Commercial Congress, and dur- 
ing the war was Food Administrator of 
Louisiana. Governor Pleasant, whom Mr. 
Parker once opposed as an independent 
eandidate, The Banner continues, was his 
strong supporter. 

Weare permitted a peep behind the scenes 
by the New Orleans Times-Picayune (Dem.): 





“Tt was unfortunately not possible to 
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tained control in New Orleans by marshaling 
behind him the forces of the lower world.” 
‘* Louisianians know that Parker is a man who 
has been pummeling the ring—the famous or 
infamous ‘New Orleans machine—for a gen- 
eration, and he has beaten it at last,” the 





READY FOR THE JOB. 


This business - like 
Louisiana’s next Governor, 
Parker, who won in the primaries on 
a reform platform, was taken in his 
office the afternoon of election day. 


earry New Orleans by a big majority for 
Parker against the large army of employees 
that Mayor Behrman commands, the organi- 
zation of the ring and the many political 
tricks it resorted to, to confuse or defeat the 
will of the voters; but the immense vote 
that the mayor claimed to hold in the 


snap-shot of 
John M. 








New York Times (Dem.) tells us. Mr. 

Parker, according to this newspaper, has pledged himself “to 
destroy the system which the present administration has 
rammed down the throats of the citizens of New Orleans and the 
State of Louisiana if it takes the balance of my life to do it.” 
Continues The Times: 


“Municipal government in New Orleans is the old Tammany 
system of Tammany’s most evil days. Protected vice, taxes 
wasted, teachers ill paid, streets unrepaired, public buildings 
neglected, the police and fire departments disorganized—that 
is only a part of the shameful story. Louisiana was on the road 
to bankruptcy. The country districts and the ‘decent citizens’ 
of New Orleans have saved her at last.’’ 


That the fight for the Governorship was a fight for civic 
decency, particularly in New Orleans, is forcefully stated by 
several newspapers, particularly The Item (Dem.) and The Times- 
Picayune, of that city. “It was a glorious victory for truth and 
decency,”’ declares the latter paper, ‘“‘with the largest vote 


hollow of his hand did not materialize. Half 
the wards of the city have rejected the ring, 
and the popular declaration against it and its infamies will grow 
stronger with every day of thought.” 


Among the most active foes of the Parker faction was the 
Shreveport Times (Dem.), which charged that ‘‘ Mr. Parker would 
have organized a regiment for his idol, Theodore Roosevelt, but 
did not organize a regiment for Woodrow Wilson.” The New 
Orleans States (Dem.) pointed out in the campaign that Mr. 
Parker was “‘visionary,” “‘unsteady,” ‘“‘inexperienced in law- 
making,” and “‘impractical,’’ and declared that he knew neither 
the needs of the people nor his own mind, and was not a Demo- 
erat, “‘except for the label.’’ This paper declared further— 


‘“When the Governor and Mr. Parker plunged into the cam- 
paign they had no issue. But... they raked up and dusted over 
the old one of the so-called city ring; and so we have had three 
months of a vitriolic sectional struggle never paralleled in the 
political history of the State, in which this great and magnif- 
icent city has been the unfortunate and innocent victim.” 
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‘““WHENCE ALL BUT HIM HAD FLED.” 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch 

















“I'D LIKE FOR HIM TO BE ON THE FORCE IF YOU WON'T MAKE "IM 
DO ANY FIGHTIN’.”’ 
Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 




















CONTRIBUTING A WASHER. 
—Thomas in the Detroit News. 
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LOOKS FOOLISH WHEN IT ISN T RAINING. 


—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
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AR MIGHT SOLVE THE PROBLEM. 


Armstrong in the Tacoma News-Tribune. 
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WHO'S DRIVING? 
® Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


THE TREATY DELAY. 
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SNOW-COVERED GRAVES OF AMERICAN 





SOLDIERS AT CHAUVONCOURT, FRANCE. 















RETURNING OUR SOLDIER DEAD 


66 HERE MUST BE NOSCANDAL, public or private, 
about the return of the army of the American dead,”’ 
declares the New York Evening Journal, and the Seattle 

Times agrees that ‘‘No class of men should be permitted to 

capitalize the solemn reverence of America for its hero dead in 

France.”” Between these two east and west coast papers the 

country’s press are discussing the apparent unwillingness of 

France to permit the removal of our soldier dead; and the 

exprest wishes of many bereaved parents that their kin be 

permitted to lie where they fell. The heat of the discussion has 
regrettably risen to the point where one side intimates that 
an ‘‘undertakers’ lobby” is behind the agitation for the return 
of those who made the great sacrifice, while the other side avers 


, 


that the French plan to leave the bodies on the field of honor is 
backed by tourist and hotel interests who hope to capitalize the 
travel of mourning relatives. Such charges ‘‘can properly have 
no bearing on the real issues,’’ declares a Pittsburg paper. 

The War Department, which seems to be perfectly willing to 
do everything possible in the matter of returning bodies to their 
nearest of kin, has just completed a canvas of the nearest rela- 
tives of all the soldiers who are buried in Europe to ascertain 
whether or not they wish the bodies returned. From 74,770 
letters sent out 63,708 replies have been received, of which 
43,909 requested that the bodies of their soldier dead be returned. 

Obstacles have been overcome in the matter of the return of 
bodies from England, Italy, Russia, Belgium, Luxemburg, 
Germany, and outside the war-zone of France, and steps have 
been taken to transport these to America. Last fall permission 
was obtained from the French Government to remove approxi- 
mately 18,000 soldier dead from areas in France exclusive of the 
zone of military operations, but removal of bodies from the war- 
zone was not given because the same privilege at that time could 
not be extended to families of French soldier dead. 

Mr. Jusserand, French Ambassador to this country, recently 
called attention to the fact that France left her dead in America 
after the Revolutionary War, and endeavored to explain the 
many difficulties which made it impracticable to remove our 


soldier dead at this time. Said the French Ambassador: 


“The question is not so simple as many of the bereaved rela- 
tives imagine, for they often forget that while America lost some 
50,000 of her sons in the war, we lost 1,200,000 men. Besides 
those bodies are those of the English and other Allies, and the 
innumerable Germans who died on the soil which they had 





wrongfully invaded, the total reaching 4,000,000 or more. It is 
certainly difficult for the French authorities, who have never 
been asked to promise anything, to allow certain removals 
and to refuse them to their own nationals, for many of our 
families would also like that their sons be transferred to the 
village cemetery where their own kin are having their last rest, 
but many reasons, public hygiene and safety being one, make it 
very difficult. Absolutely certain indentification is another, 
in many eases, for burials, as you may believe, in ground where 
battles continued, had often to be very hasty ones. 

“‘Of course tho feelings of those who mourn a dear relative 
are worthy of all respect and one can not help sympathizing 
with them. I do not know what will be possible in the future, 
but I wonder whether it could not be thought appropriate for 
those in that sad situation to have here among the tombs of 
their dear ones a memorial stone placed for the son who gave 
up his life for the great cause. This, of course, would only be 
a sign, but a tomb itself is also nothing but a sign.” 


The State Department is still negotiating with the French 
Government, however, for the return of all American dead whose 
next of kin desires their removal to this country, and in many 
prominent cities throughout the country there have arisen 
leagues and associations for and against the proposal. In 
Pittsburg, for instance, there is the ‘“‘Bring Home the Soldier 


’ 


Dead League,” while those who wish the dead to be left in 
France have formed the ‘‘ American Field of Honor Association.” 
The president of the former organization, who lost a son in 
France, says: ‘‘The last thought in the minds of our boys was 
of home, and that is where we want them,” and those in the 
‘Field of Honor Association’? quote freely the sentiments of 
former President Roosevelt, who, with his wife, desired that 


” 


their son Quentin remain in a French grave. 

To the oft-repeated allegation that a large number of soldiers 
would, from the nature of their wounds and for other reasons, be 
impossible of identification; and that mistakes had been made in 
burial, the Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph replies that, of the 
total number of dead in France, less than 1,500 were not fully 
identified, according to the Chief of the Graves Registration 
Service. That France desired to keep American dead there 
for tourist reasons is denied by the War Department. Mr. 
Baker hopes that the removal of the bodies outside the war-area 
will be accomplished in such an orderly manner, and with such 
great dispatch, that further objection on the part of the French 
Government to the removal of the rest of the soldier dead would 
be impossible. Mr. J. D. Foster, the president of the League, 
recently issued a statement from Washington in which he re- 
minded the readers of the Pittsburg Post that the Government 
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‘made several promises to soldiers and parents before troops were 


sent overseas in large numbers. Said he: 


‘Federal officials, including the head of the War Department 
at that time, made public a statement that the bodies of all who 
made the supreme sacrifice would be brought back to the home 
land. Believing in the solemn pledge, the heroic lads and the 
thousands of lassies in the nursing units sailed from American 
shores feeling sure that they would either return alive or be 
brought back for burial. This knowledge buoyed many wounded 
and dying soldiers, when face to face with the great beyond, 
gallantly to face their fate, and often it is recorded by hospital 
attachés that their last breath was an expression of their faith 
that they would get back to the United States in death. 

“We fully understand in demanding the return of these 
bodies that they will not be in condition to be looked upon by 
relatives or friends at home. It is not for this purpose that we 

vant them returned. The fathers and mothers of these soldiers 
desire the satisfaction of having the dust and bones of their 
loved ones brought back so they may visit their sons’ graves and 
have them close at hand in the years to come.” 

The ‘Field of Honor” association, whose object is exactly 
opposite to that of the ‘‘Bring Back the Soldier Dead”’ league, 
has a membership, according to its stationery, made up of im- 
portant personages, including ex-President Taft, Jacob H. 
Schiff, Commander Booth, of the Salvation Army, and Bishop 
Brent, former Senior Chaplain of the A.E.F, The organization 
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which wants the soldier dead to be removed to this country, 
however, is said to be composed mainly of bereaved relatives of 
soldiers, whereas one newspaper says the other society is made 
up of well-known people who ‘“‘have little vital interest in the 
matter, not having lost any sons in the war.”’ If the dead could 
speak, says the Pittsburg Leader, they would prefer to be buried 
in the United States. 

Bishop Brent, who came very near to the dough-boy in his 
official duties as senior chaplain with the A.E.F., recently sent 
an open letter to the Secretary of War, and the next of kin of the 
American dead in France, which presents the attitude of the 
‘“‘American Field of Honor Association,’’ Part of the letter 
follows: 


‘“No one will dispute the right of parent or wife to claim the 
fulfilment of the promise made by the American Government to 
return to America the bodies of our dead soldiers. - But it is 
conceivable that there are those who, after learning the plan to 
establish and maintain in France an American Field of Honor 
for those who are ‘forever overseas,’ may consider this the more 
excellent way. 

‘*There will be an American central field of honor, with as 
many departments as may be necessary. Here each year on 
an appointed day commemoration of the dead will be observed. 
Over all the sheltering folds of the Stars and Stripes will fore 
ever wave.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


GETTING out of war is, also.— Detroit News. 

PERHAPS Hoover is ashamed to admit that he's either a Republican or a 
Democrat.—Columbia Record. 

Mr. Hoover's record in controlling food may enable him to “bring 
home the bacon.'’"-—Columbia Record. 


HIGH prices have made it harder to make both ends meet, except both 
ends of the belt.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 


THOSE persons who prophesied that it was to be an open winter probably 
meant that it was to be open to criticism.— Utica Observer. 

Ir may not take nine tailors to make a man, but it is certain it takes 
only one to-day to break him.—Philadelphia North American. 

THE number of men running for the Presidency is exceeded only by the 
number of men not running for the Vice-Presidency.—Detroit News. 

GENERAL Woop says that Capital and Labor should “pull together,” 
and the leg of the Public denotes that they are doing so.—Columbia Record. 

THE one and only argument against the adoption of English as the 
universal language is that so few of us really speak it.—-Columbus Dispatch. 

THE Federal Prohibition Commissioner says the prohibition amendment 
is like the decalog, but we trust that isn’t the way it's going to be enforced. 
Ohio State Journal. 

CARTER GLASS thinks another loan may be necessary if Congress does 
not retrench on expenses. Maybe another Congress will be necessary.- 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

AS we understand the Admiral, he charges the Department with being 
too medalsome.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

MEDALS and pins, medals and pins; 
When a war's over the trouble begins. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


MayYBE the Reichstag would let Mr. Berger sit in it.—Columbus Dispatch, 
Wuy not intern the Kaiser in the Peace Palace at The Hague?—New 
Zork Evening Post. 

Ir Congress kicks Berger often enough it may locate his vulnerable 
spot.—Toledo Blade. 

THE season of the League of Nations has opened with Uncle Sam at 
the knothole.—Houston Post. 

Ir being a single-track mind, the only alternative is for its train of 
thought to take the back-track.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 

Just as we get John Barleycorn buried, along comes Sir Oliver Lodge to 
tell us there is life after death.—Philadelphia North American. 

THE man who would bring back the three-dollar shoe of yesteryear would 
have it all over our favorite sons as a Presidential candidate.—-Columbus 
Dispatch. 

In the event that Mr. Wilson is nominated for a third term the Topeka 
Journal has the slogan ready, as follows, to wit: ‘‘ He kept us out of sugar.” 
—Toledo Blade. 

As a rare instance of the turning of the worm, a suit-case exploded in a 
Northern Pacific train the other night and shredded the baggage-man.— 
Buffalo News. 

THE New York Herald has been bought by Frank Munsey. After life's 
fiftul fever it sleeps well. All good newspapers when they die go to Frank 
Munsey.—Chicago Tribune. 

ASSISTANT UNITED STATES ATTORNEY F1GG says the price of clothing 
must come down. He might assist in bringing about that end by sup- 
plying leaves from his family tree.—Dallas (Oregon) Itemizer. 

THIS may not be loyalty, but we hope Mr. Carpentier, of France, who 
spent three years in active service for his country and our country, knocks 
the tar out of our stay-at-home champion.—Harveyville Monitor. 
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A LOSS. 


—Brown in the Chicago, Daily News. 
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GERMANY’S MYSTERIOUS ARMY 


EW GERMANY’S MILITARY ORGANIZATION is a 
mystery that becomes deeper the more one studies it, 
in the view of some French correspondents in Germany, 

while the figures of the German Republic’s military strength 
to-day excite undisguised concern in both England and 
France. As the Peace Treaty 


Moreover, there are separate organizations of. these units— 
under slightly different names—controlled by the Ministry of 
the Interior in Wurtemburg and Bavaria. The totals are un- 
certain, and it is not stated whether all the Federal states have 
As to make-up, we read that the 

armed constabulary is mainly re- 


their own organizations. 





reads, Germany ought to have, 
on its ratification, an army of 
100,000 men to subdue internal 
risings and a police force equal 
to that which she had in 1913. 
But in point of fact, her armed 
forees now exceed 1,000,000 men, 
according to an official report 
of the British Government, com- 
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posed as follows: 
(a) Reichswehr (Regular Army) 400,000 
(>) Land Forces of Regular 
(EA ny ee ee eee 
(©) Zeitfreiwillige (Regular 
Army Reserves) 150,000 to 200,000 
@ Einwohnerwehr (Civic 
Guards)... ....300,000 to 400,000 
(e) Armed Constabulary 
40,000 to 50,000 





In a foot-note of the report we 
read that the 
tions (c) and 


estimates of sec- 


(d) “ean not be 
considered of any real value,” 
and also that ‘‘the German organ- 
izations under the Federal Min- 
istry of the Interior, viz., (c), (d), 
and (e) above, are undoubtedly 








cruited from officers and non- 


commissioned officers of the former 
German Army. This force, we 


are told, is— 


‘chiefly required for employ- 
ment in the large towns and 
industrial areas with the object 
of dealing with organized dis- 
turbances, and also to combat 
the outrages committed by large 
bands of armed criminals, which 
are so prevalent in Germany at 
the present time. The force is 
specially trained for street and 
house-to-house fighting. The 
men are quartered together in 
barracks and are armed with 
all modern weapons, such as 
machine guns, trench mortars, 
Flammenwerfer, and a few light 
howitzers. They also have a 
limited number of airolanes.”’ 











The Civie Guards are armed 


with rifles and revolvers, and 


some units have five machine guns 
per hundred men. They are said 


to consist in the main of ‘“‘the 








a contravention of the terms of 


GERMANICURE. 


the Treaty, and this fact has 
been notified to the German 
Government by the Supreme 700,000 men under arms. 


’ 


Counci!.”.. The new Reichswehr, 
formed by voluntary enlistment, was constituted in March, 1919, 
and by August it reached a strength of 500,000. It was organized 
in mobile brigades composed of all arms. In August a scheme 
was put in operation for the reduction of the force to 200,000 
men in accordance with the Peace Treaty, and the report informs 
us that “the reduction of the Reichswehr is now in progress, 
altho at a slower rate than originally contemplated.” Its present 
strength is estimated at about 400,000, including troops returned 
from the Baltic states demobilization staff, and troops employed 
in guarding Russian prisoners of war. Germany’s military forces 
under control of the Federal Ministry of the Interior, which 
are being grouped into a uniform organization, are listed in the 
British report as follows: 

**(a) The Sicherheitzpolizei (Armed Constabulary). 

“*(b) The Zeitfreiwilligen (Temporary Volunteers or Reichs- 

wehr Reserves). 

““(c) The Einwohnerwehren (Civic Guards). 

“*(d) The Technische Nothilfe (Technical Volunteers). 

**(e) The following special local police formations are probably 

also under the Ministry of the Interior: 

“‘Grenzschutz Polizei (Frontier Protection Police). 
schutztruppe (Harbor Guards). 

“*Wasserschutz (Water Guards). 

“‘Kisenbahnwehr (Railway Guards). (This foree may be un- 
der the Reichswehr Ministry or the Ministry of Transport). 

‘‘(f) Gendarmerie and Civil Police.” 


Hafen- 


PRUSSIAN MILITARY EAGLE—‘“ Not too short, please.” 
In defiance of the Peace Treaty, Germany is maintaining 


stable elements who have a stake 
in the country,” and ‘‘wiil only be 
called up if serious troubles are 
In future the Civil 
armed 


- s i. 
—Punch (London). imminent. 


Police are to be with 
a club instead of a saber. How Germany’s total of effectives 
compares with England’s is thought significant by various British 
organs, which cite the statement of Mr. Winston Churchill in 
the House of Commons that ‘‘the total serving in his Majesty’s 
Army on December | was approximately 485,000 men, but that, 
excluding all demobilizable men and those who become time- 
expired during the next three months, the figure is about 229,000.” 
The London Times voices the opinion of sundry British news- 
papers in saying that ‘‘a very sharp eye should be kept on these 
new volunteer organizations” in Germany, because— 


“They are more dangerous both to the domestic peace of 
Germany and to the peace of her neighbors than even the 
Regular Army. Organizations like the Emergency Volunteers 
and the Civic Guards are a standing temptation to the leaders 
of military reaction precisely because they are voluntary and 
tend to attract people with common political views. The danger 
to the stability of the state is now far greater from the old mili- 
tary party than from the Spartacists. Nor will a German Army 
under its old chiefs cease to be dangerous to its neighbors be- 
cause it is labeled with fancy names. On the contrary, the chief 
lesson of the war was that there is no hard and fast line to be 
drawn between what is military and what is civilian. What 
makes the difference is not the name or the details of the organi- 
zation, but the spirit of those who control it. If any Power ever 
seeks,in the future to do what Germany did in this war, it will 
not be by the same methods, and what we must be on our 
guard against in our enemies is not a vast accumulation of 
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compulsory levies, but some adaptation of civil organization to 
the purposes of war. That is why the Allies must regard with 
especial suspicion the volunteer organizations described in our 
article to-day. A regular army can be watched and controlled 
far more easily than these formations which masquerade as 
voluntary associations of citizens for the preservation of internal 
order.”’ 


The more one studies the military organization of the new 
Germany, observes a Berlin correspondent of the Paris Temps, 
the more one is puzzled and astonished. Just as one thinks it 
is within grasp, one realizes that it has escaped, and he continues: 


‘‘How shall we distinguish, for instance, the shades of differ- 
ence between the multiple military formations conceived by the 
General Staff of Noske? Some are dependent on the civil authori- 
ties, others on the Ministry of War. Here we have a unit of 
voluntaries, and there so-called police or soldiers by trade. The 
equipment, the insignia, and the pay of each vary. Here wejhave 
men of mature years, there young petty officers. Some are 
obliged to live in barracks, others are free to live in their own 
homes. . . . The system is not one that dazzles with its clear- 
ness, and we may venture so far as to say that there is some- 
thing about it that seems designed to make it vague, enigmatic, 
and difficult to understand. It plainly aims to confuse matters 
and prevent all serious control. At all times until now and in 
all nations, the responsibility of defending the country and 
keeping order in it resided solely in the army and the police. 
In the German_Republic, on the other hand, there is a whole 
series of intermediary formations between the army and the 
police, that have been unknown until this day. ...... 

“In a word, the whole military organization at present is in 
essence an army formed by the reactionary elements to accom- 
plish their aims in internal polities. . . . The hour has not yet 
struck when Germany is able through contingents of mercen- 
aries and volunteers to venture her chances in a military enter- 
prise. Nevertheless, experience teaches us that for the security 
of France we must favor everything that can diminish the mili- 
tary might of Germany. Altho the new organizations of Noske 
are inoffensive for the moment from an outside point of view, 
they involve future consequences that it is impossible to over- 
look even now. For, if the reaction regains authority in Ger- 
many, it will not delay to pass on to the second point of its 
program—namely, reprisal by arms.” 


Sharp and authoritative contradiction of sinister aims in her 
military organization is uttered by Minister of Defense Noske 
himself, who said to a Berlin correspondent of the London Daily 
Telegraph that ‘‘whoever wrote or published such stuff” about 
Germany’s Army “circulated untruth and rank nonsense.” 
Mr. Noske is quoted further as saying: 


‘How little the British seem to know abou, Germany! Even 
the British Government apparently could not be dispossest of 
the idea that Germany still had a big, highly organized, and dis- 
ciplined army, or of the idea that the foundations were secretly 
being laid for an army similar to that which was a living force 
before the war. As a matter of fact, since November, 1918, 
Germany has had no army, and there is now a repugnance among 
the masses toward military service. The armies of the Em- 
peror have melted away; the entire military organization has 
gone to pieces; the officers and men have dispersed in a way 
which told against any future cooperation, or, indeed, comrade- 
ship. When I first came to Berlin, last December, at a time of 
much danger, I found 40,000 men. It is true they slept in the 
barracks, and enjoyed the warmth and food provided for them. 
But they were not soldiers, if language has any meaning. There 
was no reliable discipline or organization. The officers’ authority 
depended upon the vote of their men day by day. Here and 
there the officers and men of a company of a regiment of the 
old army held together, and these aided greatly in restoring order. 
To-day, after many months of reorganization no army in truth 
exists; certainly no army which in size, quality, or intention 
bears any resemblance to the prewar armies of Germany. There 
are 400,000 men now in uniform. Many of them remained in 
the ranks because they could find no other work. For instance, 
in a Wurttemburg unit which had recently come under my notice 
14 per cent. of the men were butchers and bakers—trades which 
now scarcely exist. They are well paid and well fed in the 
army, and it is manifest that the poverty of the nation could 
not tolerate such numbers so soon as security had been reestab- 
lished. To discharge men indiscriminately is to recruit the 
legions of the unemployed.” 


The unemployed are Minister Noske’s chief difficulty, he de- 
clares, and “a danger to the state.” This danger compels Ger- 
many to have a sufficiently strong military organization, and 
Mr. Noske goes on to say: 

“You tell me Englishmen want to know if I am a strong man. 
My reply is: Do not take away from me the means of strength, 
and I will show you what Iam. . To discharge 300,000 men before 
April 1, 1920, so as to conform with the Treaty of Peace will 
forthwith call into being an army of unemployed, already steadily 
and inevitably recruited by the thousands upon thousands of 
returning prisoners of war. The home-coming of these men we 
welcome, and I hope their return will gradually remove the 
intense bitterness of their families—a bitterness inspired by their 
long captivity. In the case of prisoners taken by the British, 
I desire to acknowledge the good treatment which, on the whole, 
they have received at the hands of your countrymen. These 
men, unless economic conditions improve at a pace which ap- 
pears almost impossible, will be thrown upon me, and it is obvi- 
ous that, if hundreds of thousands of able-bodied men—the 
fathers of families—go workless, law and order become an anx- 
ious duty, and require adequate resources. 

“Tf I have but 100,000 men to control more than sixty mil- 
lions of people spread over the vast area of Germany—and of 
these 100,000 I need 40,000 for the security of Berlin—what 
guaranties can I give to the law-abiding, and can I, ‘the strong 
man,’ prevent a catastrophe which will assuredly spread beyond 
the borders of Germany? Common sense, upon which the British 
pride themselves, must insist that you should leave me some 
freedom of action, so that, while returning every soldier to civil 
life for whom employment can be found, I shall dispose of a force 
sufficient for public order and to stimulate confidence among all 
classes. Such a policy becomes an impossibility if I am con- 
strained to undertake wholesale discharges so as to bring down 
the military forees of Germany to 100,000 men before April 1 
of this year.” 


TURKEY TO REMAIN IN EUROPE 


HETHER TURKEY should or should not appear 
W in the new map of Europe brought a clear-cut 
issue between the two greatest Powers concerned, 
namely, England and France. England was inclined to put the 
Turks out of Constantinople, according to reports from the 
Peace Conference, but France wanted to keep them there. 
What America favored as a course of action, some tart foreign 
critics remark, would be hard to guess, tho American acceptance 
of a Turkish mandate seemed always ‘“‘out of the question.” It 
is argued in some French circles that President Wilson would 
have shut Turkish authority out of Constantinople from the 
fact that he favored an American mandate under the League of 
Nations. But since that goal is impossible, we are told, it is 
questioned whether the American Government still believes 
that the Sultan should be shipped to some town of Asia Minor 
and that some form of international authority should be estab- 
lished in the Mohammedan metropolis. In the Echo de Paris 
the political writer ‘‘Pertinax’’ puts the whole matter up to 
President Wilson, who, he regrets rather caustically, ‘“‘no 
longer lives in the White House, but on Mount Olympus.” 
That the Turk is to remain in Constantinople and that the 
Turkish Peace Treaty is built around this fact, is considered to 
constitute ‘‘a complete victory from the French view-point.” 
The British were brought round, Paris dispatches relate, by the 
unusual pressure of public opinion against a reported plan for a 
military expedition to the Caucasus and other military ventures 
in South Russia. 

How fervently a settlement with Turkey was wished by some 
French representatives in Constantinople, is evident from a 
letter written by a correspondent of the Paris Journal des Débats 
in that city, who said the grave dangers surrounding Turkey 
would only be intensified unless something were done to remedy 
conditions of general distress. Above all, this correspondent 
dreaded a policy of dismemberment of the Turkish Empire, and 
the expulsion of the Ottoman Government from Constantinople. 
The Nationalist movement of Mustapha Kemal he reported as 
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destined to be finally blocked. But it was pointed out that 
while his army was disintegrating, the forces of which it was 
made up were being transformed into bands of pillagers, and he 
reported gloomily that anarchy is wide-spread throughout 
Turkey in Asia. 

A characteristic note of fatalism about the outcome appears 
in some organs of the Turkish press. The period of watchful 
waiting through which Turkey must pass in the ‘‘months of 
time” necessary for the settlements of all Turkish questions 
elicits from the Constantinople Wakit the counsel that even if 
the Powers do delay proclamation of the general peace, Turkey 
should waste no time but act as tho a state of peace already 
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THE GREAT RENUNCIATION. 

PRESIDENT WILSON—“ No! I don’t think it quite suits my austere 
type of beauty.’ [It is reported that the United States of America 
have declined to accept a mandate for Constantinople.] 

—Punch (London). 
existed. It reminds the people that much time has already been 
lost, and proceeds: 


‘“‘We ought zealously to have undertaken preparations for a 
permanent peace as soon as the armistice was proclaimed. Let 
us begin now. Many internal questions can be settled before 
we enter on the discussions around the peace table. For ex- 
ample, the rights of minorities, the reform of courts and prisons, 
the restoration of tranquillity throughout the country, and the 
adjustment of our financial and economic problems should be 
at once taken in hand. Do this and we shall find gain in the 
esteem the Peace Conference will show to us. But if we do 
nothing but wail, what confidence will be placed in our promises 


91 


of what we will do by and by? 


Another Turkish writer in the Wakit, whose article 
heavily cut by the Turkish censor, fixes Turkey’s ‘‘one aim and 
hope” in the practical working of a League of Nations, and he 


reminds us that— 


was 


‘* After the calamities of five years of war a ray of hope dawned 
upon all nations. This was found in the League of Nations. 
If a power is established that can act officially concerning the 
relations of nations to each other, critical differences may be 
settled, existing animosities may give way under the influence 
of reasonable sacrifices to the common interests of peoples. 
For the realization of this noble purpose, efforts were made 
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before the war ended in America, England, and France, especially 
by Mr. Taft, Lord Robert Cecil, and Mr. Léon Burgeois. Mr. 
Wilson’s Fourteen Principles laid the foundation for a League of 
Nations. Discussion of this subject began at Paris. Alas! 
war-propaganda was still in the air. Every one had suffered 
from the war. Old animosities and desires for revenge awoke. 
National leaders were unready to make sacrifices. They looked 
at the possibilities of the future through a magnifying-glass, 
turned to the old diplomacy which held thst the interests of 
their own country was their sole righteous aim, and the press 
followed suit. 

‘*Meantime a new rivalry sprang up. The European nations 
were fearfully weakened financially and industrially by the war. 
Their need of raw material was great. America, both North 
and South, could supply this need, at great cost, and so become 
creditors with Europe as debtors. 

‘It has often been said that we have exploited the rivalries 
of European states in our own interests. With what result? 
With the lessening of our national strength; with the loss of 
large portions of our territory, with the blocking of all efforts in 
the line of urgent internal reforms. No greater calamity can 
come to us than that which comes from attempting to profit by 
others’ rivalries. Our one aim and hope is found in an actual 
establishment and successful functioning of a League of Nations.” 


The rooted opposition of certain nations, especially the Greek 
and the Armenian, to Turkish dominance, is not softened by the 
attitude of such Turkish publicists as Ahmed Emin, who urges 
upon his compatriots the necessity of self-reliance and escape 
from subjection to outside influences. The welfare of Turkey 
ean be secured only by using all the means in her power and 
using them to the last limit, in the view of this observer, who 
proceeds: 


‘We now know that,there are hundreds of thousands, nominally 
Ottoman subjects, who are, in fact, enemies of the Ottoman state; 
till now we have greatly deceived ourselves. Their aims and 
wishes and ours are irreconcilable. This condition has been 
the cause of great calamities to all the peoples of the Near East. 

‘‘Our strength is, in fact, far below our needs. Therefore, to 
weaken or destroy one or several factors of our strength by 
dividing into parties is suicide. Certain men of the party of 
Union have adopted a policy and committed an error which 
leads to national suicide. Unquestionably the Turkish language 
and agricultural life of the people is one of our greatest sources 
of strength and a social bond. But it is a mistake to disregard 
the influence of religion and of Ottoman history in order to 
magnify the importance of our language and our agricultural 
life. In facet, such a practise is pernicious. Tho some may 
think the influence of religion has waned, it has not, but rather 
has increased in force. For this we should all be glad. There 
is no other stay for national life like that. To keep alive among 
our people a knowledge of Ottoman history is also of inestimable 
value. There are two forees which, working harmoniously 
together, render the sinews of a nation’s life strong and healthy, 
viz., religion and the homeland. The application of these 
forces to our present conditions is obvious. All the subjects of 
the state must from the political point of view bear the name 
Ottoman, and all the institutions of the state must bear that 
name. Those who are bound to the Ottoman fatherland by a 
bond sincerely recognized are.to share alike in all its benefits.”’ 

The Turkish daily Terdjuman publishes an interview with the 
Sheik-ul-Islam, Ibrahim Effendi, in which he speaks hopefully 
of the internal condition of Turkey, tho he admits that it will 
take time to settle ‘‘petty disagreements that may appear here 
and But, he adds, speaking for the Government, 
“nobody can deny that we have succeeded in general in our 
He tells us further: 


there.”’ 


project.” 


‘The Government has decided to suppress energetically all 
acts contrary to law. The military authorities are worthy of 
all praise for their efforts in this regard. As for our general 
situation, it seems to be improving. It is true the delays in 
signing the Treaty of Peace with Turkey have not been in our 
favor. . . . Still we are sure that the victors will in the end take 
account of our vital needs and hasten the conclusion of peace. 
As for the Kurdish question, that is a matter of internal policy. 
The Government, of course, does not lose sight of it. The 
Kurds can not try to separate from the Califate. Such a 
move would have not the least chance of success.”’ 
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POLAND, SHIELD AGAINST BOLSHEVISM 


$$ OLAND IS THE SOLE SHIELD of Europe from 

Bolshevik invasion,’”’ in the words of Mr. Herbert 

Hoover, who knew what he was talking about when 
he uttered them, says Prince Lubomirski, Polish Minister to 
the United States. The peril of war that confronted the United 
States in 1917 exists to-day in Bolshevism, the Polish Minister 
told a Congressional Committee hearing pleas for the loan of 
$150,000,000 for food relief for mid-European countries re- 
quested by Secretary Glass and recommended by Mr. Hoover. 
The war nowis not against Germany, but against ‘‘foolish 
ideas and dreamful philosophies,’ explains Prince Lubomir- 
ski, and they are things that ‘‘jump over the seas and other 
neutral obstacles like lightning; and it is dangerous to postpone 
the prophylaxis of help, for in such matters threatened Warsaw 
might easily become a suburb of New York.’’ An official state- 
ment of a Bolshevik offensive in western Europe appears in the 
Paris Matin, which quotes Mr. Patek, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
as saying: 

“We know with certitude that the Bolshevik armies are going 
to make an attack in the spring. We shall have to face this 
offensive alone, evidently, for the news about the Kolchak and 
Denikin armies is, to say the least, not favorable. No one in 
Poland shrinks before the réle assigned to her by the Allies, by 
history, and by her geographic situation, and it may be epitom- 
ized in the two words, ‘Stand fast!’ But in order that we may 
be able to maintain a stubborn resistance as long as it is neces- 
sary, we must have at once material resources. Our fate, the 
peace of Europe, and the success of the policies undertaken by 
the Allies depend upon practical measures taken now.”’ 

“According to the Paris Victoire ex-Premier Clemenceau 
counted on three countries to form an impregnable wall against 
Bolshevism—Poland, Czeeho-Slovakia, and Roumania. Some 
take exception to the claim that Poland is the only bulwark 
against Bolshevism, and point out that the Republics of Esthonia, 
Letvia, Lithuania, Azerbaijan, and Georgia are distinet nationali- 
ties and each has been ‘‘an immovable barrier against Bolshe- 

















HOW LONG CAN POLAND HOLD OUT? 
—Dziennik Chicagowski (Chicago). 


vism for more than two long years.” For all that, Berlin dis- 
patches advise us that the key of the situation of the next few 
months lies both in Germany and Poland, and the tide of Euro- 
pean events will decide ‘“‘whether the Allies after winning the 
war in less than five years are to lose it in the sixth.” There is 


good reason to believe that the present German Government 
can not survive, writes one Berlin correspondent, and that its 
fall will bring on ‘‘a disastrous civil war.’’ Austria is on the 
verge of calamity, we are told, and the new military spirit fos- 
tered by the counter-revolution in Hungary threatens war be- 




















THE TREACHEROUS FLIRT. 
Lenine’s peace hints are mistrusted by Poland. 


—Dziennik Chicagowski (Chicago). 


tween the Hungarians and the Czechs. Bolshevism has raised 
its head in Roumania; and Poland, with an insufficient and ill- 
equipped army, must cope with the victorious Trotzky. Radical 
enthusiasm runs high in Russia because of the Soviet victories 
over Kolchak and Denikin, we read, and a great ‘“‘Red”’ of- 
fensive in the spring against the Poles is awaited confidently by 
the radicals in many lands. The watchword is, ‘‘When Trotzky 
Stands Before Warsaw the Revolution Will Be Accomplished,” 
and this Berlin correspondent writes further that: 


‘‘Those familiar with the military condition of the Poles do 
not hesitate to predict that they will be unequal as against the 
Soviet soldiers. Their army is not well enough equipped nor 
highly enough organized, their railways are destroyed, their roads 
almost useless for lack of repairs, and less than one million men 
are sent to hold a front where two million are needed. On the 
long front to-day the Russians are free to choose their objectives, 
and the Poles, even if they should take the offensive soon, as is 
expected, can win only victories which are likely to prove as 
illusory as those won by Austria early in the war. 

‘*Furthermore, Poland is not politically seasoned to bear the 
strain and burden of war. As a state she has only her army 
and expectations and has been beggared by the expense of mob- 
ilization. Her industry is not developed, and she is dependent 
upon imports for food. Bolshevik propaganda is said to have 
undermined not only the morale of the army but of the factory- 
workers also and to some extent the middle classes. Should the 
Russians advance into Poland it might not be possible to prevent 
an uprising.” 

Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, a former member of the Supreme Mili- 
tary Council and the American Peace Delegation, has lent the 
weight of his authority and information to reeommendations that 
the United States furnish surplus military supplies to Poland 
to help it repel the western advance of the Bolsheviki. A general 
revival of war in Europe is not ‘‘improbable,” according to 
General Bliss, unless Poland can check the Russian Bolshevik 
armies. The Allied governments are considering participation 
in a movement to aid the Poles, and General Bliss describes Poland 
as the ‘“‘only bulwark against Bolshevism” and as ‘‘the possible 
and tells us, moreover, that the Bolshe- 


” 


storm-center in Europe, 
viki are regaining coal-, oil-, and grain-lands in the old Russian 
Empire and should soon be able to “‘care for themselves regard- 
less of any blockade.” Military men believe the Bolsheviki will 
not try to press eastward beyond Lake Baikal to fight the 
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Japanese, General Bliss informs us, and instead of sending 
armies toward India and Turkey, they will attempt “militant 
propaganda there.’’ This indicates, in his view, a western move- 
ment of the Bolshevik armies. Furthermore, Warsaw dispatches 
advise us that it is generally expected not only by the public 
but by the General Staff itself that the ‘‘Red’’ Russian army 
will launch a strong attack upon the Poles to forestall a possible 
Polish drive under the auspices of the Allies and more particu- 
larly of England. Confirmation of this view is found in Moscow 
newspapers which, in giving an account of the defeat of General 
Denikin’s ‘army, carry head-lines such as, ‘‘Denikin Now—the 
Poles Next.”” Warsaw reports also say that the Government 
of Letvia has made a definite offer of cooperation with Poland 
in. case the Poles decide in favor of the much-discust drive. 

British realization of the new Bolshevik menace is apparent in 

















A CHINESE IDEA OF JAPAN IN SHANTUNG. 
A cartoon from a Chinese students’ society. 


the ominous tone of press comment on the decision to raise the 


Russian blockade. Thus the London Daily Chronicle observes: 


‘We are to send clothing and boots into Russia, but we take 
no guaranties that the Bolsheviki will not make the obvious 
use of them, namely, directly or indirectly, to improve the 
clothing of the armies which are to march in the coming season 
against Poland or Lettland, Armenia or Mesopotamia. The 
Allied Powers must really make up their minds whether they 
are to be at war with Soviet Russia or at peace. There is no 
safe or satisfactory middle way between these elementary 
alternatives. ...... 

“If we are to go on preventing Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, 
Lettland and Esthonia and Roumania from making their peace 
with Lenine then we must stand by and help to avert their inva- 
sion when the Leninist armies attack them in the spring. If we are 
not prepared to do that we ought to let peace come, and if 
peace is to come, we ought without any delay to take the lead 
in making it ourselves. Only so can it come by an orderly, all- 
around simultaneous treaty in which all the Allies, great and 
small, get their due, and not by a miserable scramble of succes- 
sive capitulations in which those who stand out last on the 
side of Western Europe get the worst terms.” 


The London Globe says solemnly: 


“Tt is time the people should recognize the peril with which 
civilization is menaced. The Bolshevik army is the strongest 
and most numerous in Europe. We must face the fact that 
Bolshevism by its very nature can not remain confined to Russia, 
but must endeavor to spread over the whole civilized world.” 


CHINA SPEAKS OUT IN MEETING 


EW PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES of the masses in China 
N have spread like a prairie-fire from Shanghai to Ta- 

tsien-lu, from the Siberian to the Anam border, and 
what they have to say to the Chinese Government is not infre- 
quently discomforting. This we learn from a writer in Mil- 
lard’s Review (Shanghai), whose revelations indicate that ‘‘a 
eyele of Cathay’’ as the time-gage of Chinese change is no 
longer effective. Where formerly the complaint was that the 
people were without articulate voice, now the lament of official- 
dom is that they not only have a voice, but that they are ‘‘talk- 
ing altogether too much,” especially for the peace of mind of 
shifty politicians. This is an astonishing reversal from former 
conditions when the Chinese were described by an authority as 
being ‘‘ hopelessly hindered in democratic evolution through their 
division into strata and classes.’’ Their gilds, which at first 
thought might seem to be ‘‘germina for democratic institutions,” 
this observer wrote, are ‘‘bulwarks of division, not of union.’ 
The official class—‘‘Ta Ren,” meaning ‘superior men ”’—were 
‘* as separated from the private citizen as heaven is above earth.” 
How utterly transformed conditions are now is pointed out in 
Millard’s Review, where we read that the people have been 
“‘taught to lisp by their own children, the students,’’ who were 
the first in China to demonstrate to a ‘‘ painfully surprized autoc- 
racy’’ that in union there is strength, and even in a union of 
derided, so-called ‘“‘boys.’”’ The Chinese people have been 
‘‘pummeled into articulation by the unrelenting aggression of 
their neighbor nation, by the perfidy of their trusted friends 
and Powers of the West, who sold them td bolster a peace con- 
ference, and by the unparalleled treachery of their own officials.” 
The sudden big upgrowth of associations and societies, we are 
told, was highly stimulated by the unjust action of the Peace 
Conference in the Shantung settlement. They were formed 
among the student, merchant, professional, and to a limited 
degree even the laboring classes throughout China. We read 
then: 

““Many official attempts were made to disrupt and suppress 
these organizations, their publications, gatherings, and freedom 
and effectiveness of action. These endeavors were quickly re- 
sented by the societies, and the controversy manifested itself in 
the dramatic demonstrations at Peking, Tienstin, Shanghai, and 
other cities, finally coming to a head in the general strike of 
merchants, who, unexpectedly to the officials, took their stand 
definitely on the side of the patriotic organizations. The Gov- 
ernment had to give in, and since has avoided open antagonism, 
but officials, private persons and publicity organs under Japanese 
influence have persistently proclaimed these organizations to be 
illegitimate and subversive of the national peace, law, and 
order. 

“The new organizations are particularly offensive to the 
Japanese, since they have become the strongest factor in main- 
taining the effectiveness of the boycott, and have given rise to a 
wave of publicity through America and Europe on Japanese 
aggression and the truth of the Shantung matter. They have 
become a nightmare to Chinese officials working under Japanese 
employ or influence, and, through the powerful support of the 
majority of the vernacular press, have put a decisive finish to 
many a promising career.” 

Two years ago these societies would probably have been crusht 
overnight, this informant continues, but since the end of the 
Great War ‘‘a new spirit of liberty and self-determination”’ has 
been let loose, and it has permeated even to Asia, ‘“‘whether it 
be recognized in the formal treaties and secret understandings 
or not.” It is too virile for even Japan and the Chinese mili- 
tarists to handle, and the writer proceeds: 

“Then again, representative government, which is steadily 
coming to the fore in the shape of the various provincial assem- 
blies, has championed the patriotic unions in every clash with 
central government or local police. 'The Chambers of Commerce 
are at one with them in their aims, and merchants and profes- 
sional classes are supportirg them bountifully with funds.” 
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NON-ROLLING SHIPS 


T LAST we have a practicable non-rolling ship. The 
gyroscope has solved the problem, and there is no 
reason now why a passenger-steamer should not be 

steadier to ride in than a Pullman-car. Elmer A. Sperry, 
who makes these assertions in T'he Pacific Marine Review (San 
Francisco, January), bases them on observations on a large 
stabilized ship in active service. 


tanks were actually built into two war-vessels by the Admiralty, 
and experiments were undertaken with rather discouraging 
results. These tanks can easily become dangerous, tending to 
increase the roll rather than to reduce it. 

‘“*Later the great English engineer, Sir John Thornycroft, 
undertook to accomplish the same result by a large horizontal 
pendulum operated hydraulically down in the hold of the ship; 

and the report of Sir William 





Not only is the comfort of pas- 


White—one of the Admiralty’s 





sengers absolutely secured, which 
is the primary reason for the 
abolition of rolling, but stabili- 
zation as described by Mr. Sperry 





greatest naval architects—on 
the actual operation of this 
device in a ship at sea in a storm 
makes one of the notable chap- 
ters in the early history of at- 
tempts at stabilization of ships. 








than one notable 
For 


effects more 
economy in transportation. 


This stabilizer worked well at 
times, but the weight of the 





equipment was prohibitive. 





instance, stresses and strains are 
eut out, the ship steers more 
easily, thousands of horse-power 
are saved by the absence of oscil- 
lation, there is no longer any 
necessity for slowing the vessel 


down in rough weather, and 
deterioration of live eargo is 
avoided. To quote and con- 


dense Mr. Sperry’s article: 


“Now that it has been ade- 


**Dr. Schlick, who had done 
such wonderful work in balane- 
ing marine engines, then came 
forward with his passive ‘gyros- 
tat,’ or ‘Kriesel,’ as he ealled 
it. This was installed on a 
small torpedo-boat and tested 
in the North Sea. The com- 
bined difficulties, some of which 
are cited, were sufficient to pre- 
vent the adoption of this device, 
or, for large ships, even its 
serious consideration.” 





quately demonstrated in the 
case of a number of important 
installations that a ship can be 
guaranteed against all rolling, a 
great forward step is possible 
and a new era opened up for 
the American passenger-carry- 








THIS IS WHAT MAKES YOU FEEL THAT WAY. 


But the gyroscope will make it behave. 


The difficulty with all of these 
told, is the 
excessive and even prohibitive 


attempts, we are 


weights necessary in all these 
methods of reducing roll. What 
is wanted is the actual preven- 








ing service. The traveling 
American demands the greatest 
possible degree of comfort, and shipping interests will not be 
slow to meet this demand by the latest and most up-to-date 
equipment cast strictly on American lines. 

‘“We shall have at no distant date the service de luxe on the 
Atlantic and probably also on the Pacific, or, in American 
travel-lore, the ‘Pullman Service of the Sea.’ Plans are already 
in progress for an extensive adoption of the new principle, so that 
the benefits and economies resulting from a ship guaranteed 
against roll will be available to the traveling public. This 
great forward step has been made possible by work going steadily 
on here in America for the past fifteen years. 

“In all previous attempts to prevent rolling, the equipment 
has operated on the passive principle, depending on a certain 
amount of roll for the stabilizing moments; and the amount by 
which the roll has been reduced has never been satisfactory. 

“The active gyro-stabilizer solves the problem and works 
entirely independently of the motion of the ship. The stabilizer 
thus acts as a simple preventive of rolling, holding the ship 
most satisfactorily upon an even keel, apparently without effort. 

“The equipment that brings about this important result is so 
simple and unique that a brief résumé of its development, the 
principles involved, and the performance of the non-rolling ship 
itself can not fail to be of interest at this time. 

“‘The possibility of producing the non-rolling ship was known 
to the leading naval architects and investigators in England 
prior to 1880. Sir Phillip Watts, chief of construction of the 
British Admiralty, started in to establish this great principle 
and to put it into execution, by building ‘antirolling tanks,’ as 
they were called, into the ship’s structure and then filling these 
elongated tanks up to a certain critical point with sea-water. 
These were expected to take on periodic oscillations from the 
ship’s rolling motion, thus creating moments which would always 
be in opposition to the rolling and tend to reduce it. These 


tion of all rolling, and it is just 
here that the powers and resources of the active gyroscope step 
in. The gyroscope is more available for solving this problem 
than the tanks on the one hand or the great pendulum of 
Thornycroft on the other, because every pound is multiplied 
by the velocity of the particle, so that a comparatively few 
pounds are actually capable of doing the work of tons. The 
writer continues: 


‘“With the gyroscopic stabilizer equipment on board, we have 
the unique situation of being able instantly to throw it on or 
off, in action or out, at will, by stopping its slow precessional 
movements, so that we can observe exactly what happens 
under the two conditions and repeat each condition as often as 
we choose and hold each under complete observation as long 
as we choose, under any given sea or weather condition. And 
just such tests as these have been repeatedly made and studies 
pursued until they are well known and understood. Thus the 
presence of the stabilizer on the ship reduces and holds to a 
very low value the stresses and strains which in the case of an 
unstabilized ship in storms often rise to high and dangerous 
magnitudes. Many thousands of feet of record have been made 
and studied. 

‘‘Every one is familiar with the groanings, creakings, and 
weird noises that are always present in heavily laboring or 
rolling ships. These illustrate the stresses and strains to which 
she is being subjected. Imagine the sensation when the stabil- 
izer is thrown into action and these sounds cease forthwith, 
positively demonstrating that the heavy stresses have vanished. 
The stabilizer thus becomes one of the greatest safety devices 
yet invented, imparting absolute security to the great hull and 
structure of the ship and materially prolonging its life. All 
of this, of course, is wholly outside of the consideration of 
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-eomfort, which is one of the prime reasons for the installation on 
passenger-ships. 

“Even some excellent authorities, before actually having the 
unique and extremely interesting experience of being aboard a 
stabilized ship, have confused a stabilized ship with a dock, 
expecting the waves to pound the ship when stabilized, and it is 
with great surprize and satisfaction that they have repeatedly 
discovered just the reverse to be true. A stabilized ship in- 
variably rides the sea, gradually rising and falling with the sea 
with a wonderful degree of gentleness. Her masts quickly come 
to the vertical, and all pounding and splashing disappear as 
soon as stabilizing sets in. 

“Other facts have been learned from the performance of 
the stabilizer in heavy weather. It is found actually to con- 
tribute a number of definite economies in- the operation of the 

















RAISING THE 260-FT. SPAN IN TWO MINUTES. 











ship. Any one who has ever undertaken to pilot a heavily 
rolling ship and to hold her to her course has realized the enor- 
mous amount of ‘helm’ that is constantly required, and the 
resulting very sinuous course that the ship takes in spite of the 
best efforts the helmsman can make under these conditions. 

“*A stabilized ship is practically self-steering. This comes as a 
sort of by-product of stabilization, the stabilized ship requiring 
practically no helm, regardless of weather. 

‘*‘But there is still a greater source of power waste in rolling 
ships. As the hull constantly oscillates back and forth, its 
form-lines encounter and constantly displace laterally, with extra 
friction of impact, hundreds and even thousands of tons of water, 
and this persists, going forward with every roll. Model ex- 
periments and resulting calculations indicate that these losses are 
much higher than have been supposed. For a 15,000-ton vessel 
at eighteen knots—away inside the maximum roll—this loss 
may easily reach from 1,000 to 1,200 horse-power, and this power 
is absolutely dissipated and wasted. 

“Let us examine what this means in dollars. Suppose the 
operating expense per twenty-four hours to be $6,000. The 
extra expense—that is, the expense over and above the average— 
in the stormy months amounts to not far from $100,000. This, 
taken with the amount saved through elimination of bilge keel 
losses, develops an earning capacity of the stabilizer of not far 
from 100 per cent. per annum. All of this is over and above 
the many other important gains, both direct and indirect, 
resulting from the stabilizer installation. 

“The stabilizer achieves another economy of very great 
significance to both the operator and the passengers of fast 


ships. This is the practical avoidance of the necessity for slowing 
down ships in stormy weather or when heavy seas prevail, the 
ships being able to make practically the same time under storia 
conditions. This has been repeatedly demonstrated and is a 
result so startling that, when first experienced, it has often been 
claimed as an original discovery by the skippers of stabilized 
ships. 

“‘Another definite advantage secured by the stabilizer is 
the elimination of the bilge-keels. Dealing only as they do 
with ‘V’ square, they can never be of service other than in the 
heaviest rolling—at all other times they are a positive menace. 
Recently it ,was definitely determined that the power re- 
quired by bilge-keels under the condition of pitching, even in a 
moderate sea, increases the propelling power to a point much 
beyond what had been supposed. In the case of a 10,000-ton 
vessel with standard keels, even with moderate pitching, an 
increased propelling power of about 9 per cent. has been observed. 

‘*Prevention of deterioration in cargo applies especially to 
ships carrying live stock. Figures have been furnished by a 
concern transporting horses during the war showing that, in a 
heavy storm during a single trip, their losses per trip often 
amounted to $30,000 or $40,000, a sum sufficient in a short 
period to equip the vessel with a stabilizer. t 

‘‘As outlined, we have been accumulating a large amount 
of actual sea experience with various sized equipments. The 
Government has been of the greatest assistance in encouraging 
the development. The war has seriously interfered with the 
work, but even during this period the Navy has allowed us to 
complete the largest gyro equipment yet attempted. 

“The exacting nature of these tests and their severity have 
contributed in no small measure to another extremely interest- 
ing result, as follows: The complete knowledge we now have of 
the behavior of these equipments and the measured results and 
records have placed us in a position to guarantee unqualifiedly 
the stabilization of practically any ship to accurate specification 
and also the equipment by means of which this important 
result is secured.” 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST LIFT BRIDGE 


HICAGO NOW BOASTS the largest baseule bridge 
C in the world, having a 260-foot span in a single ‘“‘leaf.’’ 

This carries a branch of the Illinois Central over the 
south branch of the Chicago River and will be used by it 
jointly with several other roads. This bridge has several novel 
features, as portrayed in the following description quoted from 
an article in Engineering and Contracting (Chicago). Besides 
its size, it is noted for being constructed in such a manner as 
to admit of being moved bodily from its present location to a 
point about four hundred feet west, where the river will be 
when its channel is straightened according to the present plans 
of the United States Government. This removal can be easily 
effected whenever required, whether in a few months from now 





or ten years later. To quote and summarize the descriptive 


article in Engineering and Contracting: 


“The new double-track bridge crosses the river at an angle, 
being 260 feet long between end bearings of the moving leaf 
and providing a clear channel for navigation 200 feet wide at 
right angles to the channel. 

“The bridge is supported by [three] cylinder piers extending 
down to rock. The loads are constant and vertical for any posi- 
tion of the leaf and are applied directly over the center of each 
pier. Each pier, in fact, is a pair of cylinders braced together 
by concrete girders transversely and piers two and three are tied 
together longitudinally as well. 

“The superstructure consists of a main double-track span, 
with subdivided panels and inclined top chords 260 feet long 
between end bearings and a 58-foot counterweight tower-span. 
The principles of counterbalancing and operation are much the 
same as in other bridges of this type. The counterbalancing, 
however, is effected by a pair of concrete slabs, termed ‘wing 
counterweights,’ one for each truss, which for this large bridge 
were found more economical, on account of the increase in lev- 
erage thus gained, than the single block of counterweight ofttimes 
used. The rectangular apertures showing in the face of the 
counterweight are for the purpose of adding adjustment blocks 
to obtain the exact required weight. 

‘As the bridge opens, the counterweights move entirely out- 
side the range of the railroad clearance, and when the bridge is 
fully open their lowest point is eight feet below the base of rail. 
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“The counterweight trusses in moving do not interfere with 
the upper section of the tower, and clear the lower section of 
the tower in moving alongside. 

“The bridge is opened or closed in one and three-quarter min- 
utes, being operated in the usual manner characteristic of this 
type, by means of straight racks bolted to a pair of operating 
struts, one pivoted to the end post of each truss, which are 
engaged by operating pinions located in the portal of the coun- 
terweight tower. 

“The electrical equipment and controllers, together with a 
sixty-two-horse-power gasoline engine for emergency drive, are 
all located under the same roof with the operator, thus facilitating 
inspection and maintenance.” 


On account of the unprecedented size of this bridge it was 
considered advisable to use an air-buffer, in addition to the 
ordinary bumping blocks when the bridge reaches the nearly 
open position. It consists of an air-eylinder with fifteen-inch 
bore and a piston rod four inches in diameter. When the bridge 
nears the limit of its opening, the compression of the air in the 
cylinder gradually arrests further movement after the power 
has been cut off and brakes applied. Valves in the cylinder- 
head allow adjustment so as to secure proper cushioning effect. 


The writer says: 


“This device is a new feature, and if proved satisfactory it will 
be used on such bridges in the future. A similar air buffer is 
located underneath the front end of the leaf which comes into 
play when the bridge closes. 

“The bridge is locked to the bridge shoe at the front end by 
motor-driven latch-bars, controlled by the bridge operator [who] 
ean not obtain current for opening them until the signals for 
trains approaching the bridge are set at danger. Likewise no 
current is available for the bridge operating motors until the 
locks are fully open, when it is impossible to set the train 
signals at clear. 

“An emergency brake is also provided for use when the ordinary 
motor-brakes are insufficient in case of accident to the operating 
machinery or other emergency. 

“On account of the new location of the bridge no interruption 
of railroad traffic, during construction of the new bridge, was 
occasioned, but it was necessary to avoid interference with river 
traffic during the period of erection, which necessitated erection 
in the open position. 

“The tower, counterweight links, and counterweight trusses 
were erected from the timber gantry like falsework and the mov- 
ing leaf by derricks supported on the leaf itself and moved up as 
the steel was placed in position, much on the order of the steel 
frame in a tall building. The method of erecting the tower and 
counterweight trusses constitutes a new departure in bridges of 
this character and was used on account of the heavy members in 
this part of the structure. 

‘‘An unusually interesting feature of the entire construction 
is the provision for turning the bridge through a horizontal 
angle of about 160 degrees to provide for the proposed future 
straightening of the Chicago River between Twelfth and Six- 
teenth streets, which had to be taken into account when plans 
for the construction of a new bridge were being considered in 1915. 
The proposed new river channel would cross the St. Charles Air 
Line about four hundred feet westerly from the present river 
channel, and the designers of the type of bridge finally adopted 
proposed a plan, after much study, of building the superstructure 
of the new bridge to span the present river channel with provi- 
sion for revolving it intact on a circular track and rollers on to 
a new substructure to be built to accommodate the future new 
river channel. 

“This plan, for the first time proposed, permitted the building 
of a bascule bridge in one location and its operation in that loca- 
tion for as long a period of years as necessary, when it can be 
turned around across the future channel and operated in its 
reverse position. 

“In moving the superstructure the bridge will be locked in a 
partly open position, by means of the operating struts, high 
enough to clear obstructions in the path of the front end of the 
leaf, and the entire structure will then be revolved through the 
required are until it comes into its new and final position. Prac- 
tically the only change in the existing structure is the addition 
of a floor in the tower span, to be provided when the process of 
moving is undertaken. 

‘Aside, therefore, from its huge size, this structure is unique 
in being the first bascule bridge designed to be moved bodily 
after completion.” ~ 
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WHERE IS THAT “TRANSITION”? 


HE EXPECTED ‘‘TRANSITION PERIOD” between 

war and peace has not yet arrived, according to an edi- 

torial writer in The Iron Age (New York, January 1). 
Transition to a “‘peace basis,’’ he thinks, will extend over sev- 
eral years. Some ‘“‘peace activities’? began immediately after 
the armistice, and others have not yet.appeared. This “‘transi- 
tion period,”’ the writer reminds us, was much talked of in the 
late months of the war and for some time afterward. No one 
offered a definite list of things that were to occur in the period, 
but there was a general idea that everything would be straight- 
ened out, summed up in the phrase that we should ‘‘get on a 
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HUGE COUNTERWEIGHTS RAISE THE SPAN. 











peace-time basis.’”” The length of the period was estimated at 
from six months to a year. Later was to follow a period, of 
indefinite duration, of regular peace-time activity of a description 
most satisfactory to everybody. To quote directly: 


‘Fourteen months after the armistice it ought to be easy to 
recognize this ‘transitionary’ operation, and to say when it ended 
or to say that it is still in progress, and then to make .a fresh 
estimate as to when it will end. Nothing of the sort, however, 
is possible. If we are still in the transition period we are likely 
to end our lives in it, and perhaps leave the remainder as a legacy 
to our children. 

‘If the period is past, when did it end? Since the armistice 
there has been only one crucial time, last May. Bradstreet’s 
index-number, reflecting commodity prices in general, moved 
somewhat irregularly after the armistice, but generally in a 
downward direction until May, when it stood at the lowest 
point since 1917, except that on March 1 it had been just a 
shade lower. Since May 1 it has been markedly higher. 

“If one takes the six months from the armistice to a time in 
May as the transition period he obtains a period, but very little 
transition. There is not much reformation about commodity 
prices and wage-rates when they decline only to advance again. 

‘In view of the fact that even in the first twelvemonth after 
the armistice there were both a decline and an advance in prices, 
it seems quite reasonable to assume that there will also be de- 
clines and advances, or advances and declines, for a period of 
several years, and that without great changes.” 
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THE BEST ARTIFICIAL LIMBS YET 


T NO TIME have such perfect artificial limbs been 
made as at present, according to Sir Thomas Anderson 
Stuart, of the University of Sydney. Some aspects 
of the subject were presented by Sir Thomas to the Red Cross 
Society of New South Wales in an address parts of which are 
printed in The Modern Hospital (Chicago, January). The 
qualities that should be possest by a good artificial limb, he says, 
are lightness, durability, usefulness, and a natural appearance. 
Obviously, he says, it is desirable to have as little weight as 
possible to carry about, but more important is the fact that 
the limbs must be attached to, and be wielded by, a stump, which 
is often short and weak. The wearer is apt occasionally to 
think that his artificial limb is of no use, but he has simply not 
learned how to use it. When his stump has developed strength 
by exercise, the limb becomes satisfactory. We read: 


“Tn all eases it is found that the patient’s desire to work is 
of the greatest importanece—no limb is good enough for the 
man who does not want to use it. In large establishments there 
are demonstration-rooms where demonstrators teach men how 
to get the best results out of their artificial limbs. At its best 
the artificial limb is a poor substitute for the natural limb, and 
it is only by intelligent practise in the use of it that even the best 
artificial limb ean be made anything like a successful substitute. 
We should not expect too much from it—it is entirely wanting 
in feel; what can we do with our natural limbs when they are 
‘asleep’ from pressure? 

**Willow wood or American bass, from specially selected trees, 
is generally employed for the socket, that is, the part receiving 
the stump. In Australia it is mostly willow that is used, for 
it is very light, strong, straight-grained, easily worked, and 
not too porous. The wood should be worked so that the grain 
follows the line of the greatest strain, permitting the greatest 
strength with the least weight and bulk of material. The 
tendency to crack is provided for by metal rings, and by envelop- 
ing the outside of the finished socket with wet rawhide, which, 
as it dries, shrinks and binds the socket firmly. The hollow of 
the socket must be tapering or sloped just as the stump is, so 
that the pressure is exerted where it is wanted. 

“For the joints good steel must be used, judiciously com- 
bining strength with lightness. Aluminum is often used when 
lightness and small bulk are desired, and Dr. Kent Hughes 
writes that the best leg he saw in England the other day was 
made of aluminum with standardized parts, so that it could be 
assembled for any particular case in some fifteen hours. 

“The artificial limb should be such that the patient likes 
to wear it. If he does not like it, he will not wear it. When 
the limb really fits him the physical and mental comfort which it 
brings to the wearer is beyond expression—it converts the de- 
sponding into hopeful, active, useful men and women. To most 
patients the principal consideration is that the limb should be of 
practical use in their work, for this governs their earning-power, 
and most wearers are poor men. That the limb and its move- 
ments are natural-looking are also of great moment to the 
wearer; it helps them to get employment. Further—remarks 
by friends and others, however well intentioned, very soon become 
an annoyance to the unfortunate whose defect is too obvious. 
It is kindest not to notice it.’’ 


Sir Thomas advises that only the best artificial limbs should 
be used. The risk of the limb breaking or getting out of order 
just when it is most wanted is too great, he says, to take; and 
patients should remember that limbs with movable joints must 
be carefully used, kept well oiled, and always protected from 
injury. With every care they go wrong and their parts wear 
out, so that provision should be made for repairs. Efforts are 
now made to adopt limbs with standardized parts, so that they 
may be replaced without delay. Where the ankle is movable 
renewal may be wanted in, say, three years, but where there is no 
joint at the ankle the leg may last for eight years or more. We 
read further: 

“Tf all goes well after the operation the artificial limb may be 
fitted in some six weeks, but, on the other hand, the stump 


may not be ready for months. The fitting of the socket is all 
important; there must be no discomfort nor injurious pressure 


at any point. The scar must not be submitted to any pressure 
or irritation, but must be quite free in space, and, as already 
said, this space must be ventilated. Many stumps require 
attention before a limb can be fitted; there may be tender or 
painful points, due to the ends of the nerves not being cut short 
enough, and as these are sometimes intolerably painful on 
pressure, they must be removed by the surgeon. There may 
be sharp angles of bone or spicules may have grown out; these 
too, must be removed. There must be no pressure on the im- 
portant nerves or blood-vessels. Hence the fitting of a socket 
is really a matter requiring a great deal of experience. A plaster- 
cast of the stump is made, and it is to this cast that in the first 
instance the socket is fitted. 

“The girth of the stump may vary, for after the application 
of an artificial limb the stump generally becomes smaller from 
the pressure of the socket. It is, therefore, often advisable to 
wear tight bandages, or what is called a ‘lacer,’ or corset, laced 
on to the stump tightly for some weeks before the artificial limb 
is applied, for if this is not done, when the stump shrinks, the 
socket is too large, and the limb, being less firm in its place, is 
uncomfortable, and less useful. On the other hand, the exercise 
of the stump in managing the limb tends to increase its volume. 
One way or another it may take a couple of years for the volume 
of the stump to settle down. Patients should have all this 
explained to them, for otherwise they think that the limb is a 
misfit, or that they are not going to be able to use it, and they 
grow despondent when there is no real cause for it.” 





‘BUILT-UP WOOD 


UILT-UP WOOD is made from smaller material to 
replace or to serve as substitutes for full-sawn or solid 
Two general methods of building up wood are 
now in use; one employs glue, and the other nails, bolts, wooden 
pins, and other forms of fastenings, to hold the different parts 


lumber. 


or laminations together. Glued laminations are used for such 
things as furniture, toys, or millwork, but they have not found 
extensive application for exterior requirements, because the glue 
is apt to fail when exposed to rain or moisture. For outside use, 
laminated beams, girders, and stringers are now built up of thin 
pieces of lumber bolted together and used in the same manner 
as solid timbers of the same cross-section. Tension members 
in truss design and, in fact, entire trusses have also been built 
up in the same way. During the war, built-up structural beams 
were approved by both the National and Chicago Boards of 
Fire Underwriters, while lattice trusses with the principal mem- 
bers made of built-up stock were developed for government use 
to span walls as far as one hundred feet apart. These facts are 
taken from an article on the subject which we quote and con- 
dense from American Forestry (Washington), written by Assis- 
tant Director O. M. Butler, of the Forest Products Laboratory. 
This institution now has under way, Mr. Butler tells us, in co- 
operation with the National Lymber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, a series of mechanical tests on full-sized, built-up beams. 
He goes on: 


‘‘A number of factors may be mentioned as influencing this 
trend toward the larger use of built-up wood. New and more 
accurate knowledge of the mechanical and physical properties 
of wood and of the materials and methods essential in perfecting 
built-up construction is stimulating interest in its commercial 
possibilities. The knowledge gained through intensive research 
during the war relative to making glues of great strength and 
moisture-resistance and relative to methods of conditioning and 
protecting wooden laminations or parts has turned attention 
to the possibilities of the exterior use of built-up wood. 

““A second factor is the regional depletion of forests and the 
necessity that manufacturing plants in those regions resort to 
closer utilization of the remaining timber. Experience has 
shown that in such localities utilization becomes increasingly 
intensive, while the price of lumber likewise increases, thus 
permitting forms of utilization involving increased cost to manu- 
facturers. Closely allied to this factor is the decreasing supply 
of large-sized timber from which solid beams or timbers in 
structural sizes can readily be obtained. 

‘A third factor is the growing economic necessity of making 
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NEW LAMINATED BOWLING-PINS AND THE SAME PINS AFTER 250 GAMES. 











the national wood supply go further by utilizing material now 
wasted and by adopting more economical forms of construction 
and use. 

“The airplane exemplifies more than any other one thing 
the possibilities of built-up wood. The propeller probably rep- 
resents the most refined requirements of glued-up wood from 
the standpoint of manufacturing practise. The wing beam of 
an airplane illustrates another major problem in the use of 
glued-up wood because it must meet very precise strength 
requirements. Despite this fact, it was found by experiments 
that laminations of spruce, glued up with strong waterproof 
glue, made a beam which was equal in strength requirements to 
a solid beam of the same dimension. While there are at present 
no glues available that are equal to wood in tensile strength, it 
is possible to join wood so that it will resist tension satisfactorily 
by making long scarf joints, the area of which is much greater 
than the cross-sectional area of the pieces to be glued. It will 
be apparent that the solution of the problems involved in aircraft 
manufacture has general application in many other directions. 
There is, however, one very vital problem not encountered in air- 
plane manufacture, and that is successful protection against 
bacteria, to which glued joints are now particularly subject, 
especially when exposed to conditions of dampness. Recent 
experiments, however, have yielded results which indicate quite 
conclusively that it is possible to make a glue which will be both 
water-proof and bacteria-proof without decreasing its strength 
properties. 

“The suecessful use of large built-up columns, trusses, and strue- 
tural timbers of similar character is more uncertain on account of 
the difficulty of designing satisfactory joints and fastenings to 
meet the tremendous strains to which they must be subjected. 
Another problem attending their use is the shrinking of the 
wood after they are put in place and the consequent loosening 
of bolts and joints. Further refinements in drying practise, 
however, should go far toward solving this difficulty. In the 
experiments now under way to determine the possibilities of 
various built-up forms for heavy structural use and the effi- 
ciency of different types of joints and fastenings, glued lamina- 
tions are not yet being used, altho it is not improbable that 
when the effect of aging on the strength of glue becomes definitely 
established glued joints may find structural application. 

‘For smaller wooden articles, built-up wood has immediate 
application not only in replacing solid material but in extending 
the utilization of small sizes and low grades. Some of these 
possibilities are for wagon tongues, bolsters, wheel-hubs and 
rims, plow-beams, sled-runners, automobile bodies, gun-stocks, 
agricultural implements, athletic goods, artificial limbs, hat- 
blocks, ladder rails, shoe lasts, porch columns, and outside doors. 
The laboratory has already made up as experiments sets of 
maple bowling pins and shoe lasts, oak wheel rims, wagon bol- 
sters and tongues, and walnut gun-stocks. These articles are 
now made commercially from solid wood, but the experiments 
are in laminated construction, with the use of water-proof casein 
glue in some cases and blood albumin in others. The bowling 
pins, under actual preliminary test in a local alley at Madison, 
gave the same service as the solid pins. The testing of the other 
laminated articles has not yet been completed.” 


To the average forester and lumberman a general transition 
to built-up wood probably appears far distant or doubtful, Mr. 
Butler admits; but, from the standpoint of satisfactory service, 
there seem to him to be no limits to its possible substitution for 
most forms of solid wood. Even built-up railroad-ties and tele- 
phone-poles he considers by no means beyond the realm of pos- 
sibility. One ean not fail, he thinks, to be imprest by its pos- 
sibilities as a factor of utilization. Not only would it make 
possible the saving of a large percentage of present woods and 
mill waste, but it might revolutionize present milling and grad- 
ing practises. Select and clear material, the value of which is 
now lost in undersizes or discounted by low-grade classification, 
could be utilized and valued as are now the more valuable 
hardwoods. 

Furthermore, species now more or less unusable could be 
brought into use—eucalyptus, for example, because of the prac- 
ticability of drying it satisfactorily in small dimensions. We 


read further: 


‘““A general utilization movement of the intensiveness sug- 
gested above would naturally exercise a direct influence upen 
the practise of forestry. Instead of managing timber-lands on 
long rotations, the raising of young forests under short rotations 
would be practicable, and foresters in working out their silvi- 
cultural plans would give special weight in the selection of 
species to their economic value for laminated or built-up use. 
Short rotations, in most instances, mean greater quantity pro- 
duction, higher financial returns from forest investments, and 
enhanced soil values, while a wider range of species utilization, 
which laminated construction makes possible, would tend further 
to increase quantity production. 

“Forestry has great difficulty in many regions in commending 
itself as a profitable or desirable financial investment because 
of the long rotations necessitated by present lumber and utili- 
zation standards, but built-up wood would largely remove that 
difficulty by making practicable comparatively short rotations 
for all species and the greater utilization of quick-growing and 
so-called inferior species now discredited with the trade and 
of low commercial value. It would, therefore, transform many 
now unattractive forest projects from unprofitable to profitable 
investments and stimulate the practise of private forestry in 
all parts of the country. 

‘‘From the broad standpoint of forest conservation, built-up 
wood justifies thoughtful public and professional consideration. 
For every foot of wood utilized we have to admit that two 
feet are wasted in woods, mill, and factory. At the same time 
lumbermen admit that ten years hence the remaining large 
bodies of southern pine will be cut out. The country’s main 
storehouse of timber will then be the West Coast, two to three 
thousand miles from the principal consuming markets of the 
country. It is, therefore, wise and forehanded to determine in 
the meantime the directions along which the sane and sound 
national utilization policy for the future may be shaped.” 





] DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 | 
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MOLDERS OF BREAD AND MOLDERS OF IDEALS 


LEMENTARY TEACHERS in New York City—where 
teachers’ salaries are relatively very high—are on a par 
in the wage-secale with butchers, chauffeurs, clerks, and 

waiters—excellent people, but employed in callings where almost 
no preparation is required. These facts were ascertained from 


“Some of our most estimable ‘watch-dogs of the public funds,’”’ 
points out another investigator, Mr. L. K. Comstock, of Mont- 
elair, ‘‘are saying, ‘Prices are abnormal now and will soon drop. 
Let the teachers bear their part in the increased cost as a patri- 
otic duty until things readjust themselves.’’’ He shows up the 
insincerity of this recommendation by also 
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making use of the method of comparisons. 
We quote frem a published address, delivered 
before the Mount Hebron Home and School 
Association: 

‘Well, we should have refused on the 
same grounds to grant the increases to rail- 
road employees, but we didn’t. We should 
have refused on the same grounds to grant 
the increases to the various trades in the 
building trades, but we didn’t. We should 
have refused on the same grounds to grant 
the farmers $2.25 for wheat, but we didn’t. 
No less an authority than Paul Warburg, 
until recently chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, has within a month stated that 
in his opinion the world has permanently 
moved to a new price-level, which is about 
100 per cent. higher than the prewar-level. 
If patriotism consists in being economically 
exploited, how can those who think the 
teachers ought to wait for prices to fall bring 
themselves to accept higher prices for their 
goods and services? Are we making a wise 
investment when our teachers are living on 
such a close margin that they are obliged to 
sell Liberty bonds not wholly paid for in 
order to make both ends meet? 

‘““When the salaries of teachers are raised 
to a point where the men and women who 
prepare for the work can be happy in it, 
proud of it, freed from constant financial 
worry, and able to pay their share of the 
social and civie activities of the town, then, 
and only then, will teaching attract the kind 
of men and women who should and ean in- 
struct the citizens of to-morrow.” 
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Mr. Comstock prepares a table that gives 
an instructive lesson in daily-wage compari- 
sons. Let the reader hunt down the line 
for the wage not only of the highest-paid 
but also the lowest-paid teachers and compare 
their dole with their fellows in other fields. 
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THE PUBLIC PAY-ROLL. 


—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


an intensive study of the statistics obtained from a typical New 
York draft-board, and others of a similar nature are quoted by 
the New York Evening Post from The Monthly Labor Review of 
the United States Department of Labor. The same authority 
shows that in the geographical district in which Cleveland and 
Chicago were selected as representative industrial cities, “‘ head 
bakers received $363 more per year than the elementary teachers 
of the same district; blacksmiths, $890; and machinists, $1,138 
more.” By people to whom the matter is less one of deadly seri- 
ousness than to the teachers themselves, it can be observed 
that it is ‘worth more to mold dough for bread than to mold 
boys and girls into citizens, to hammer hot iron than to hammer 
ideals, and to construct machines than to build character.” 


The teachers’ salaries cited are those of 
Montelair, N. J., a wealthy suburb of New 
York, which presumably pays more than less 
favored towns: 
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The humiliation forced upon the teachers by reading this table 
must convince them that the “standard of living”’ principle is 
one denied them almost alone of civic servants. Mr. Comstock 
champions them: , 

“In this age of economic enlightenment almost every occupa- 
tion except teaching has learned that there is such a thing as a 
‘standard of living,’ that this standard of living has a direct 
effect upon the health, happiness, and efficiency of the worker 
and his family; that this standard varies by occupations and 
by localities, that there is a minimum level below which it is 
socially unsafe to force people to live, and, lastly, that wages 
must be considered not from the point of view of actual amounts, 
but with regard to what can be obtained in exchange for them. 
A teacher’s work is most effectively done when she is in good 
health, free from worry, able to participate in community activ- 
ities, and when she has the social respect of the community. 
These things make her a leader, a molder of citizens, a creator 
of ideals, and yet practically all of these elements of success are 
denied a majority of teachers by the insufficient salaries paid.”’ 


If they are to be assigned to a special class it is one not indi- 
cated by the table of comparative wages: 


“Teachers as a class are unprepared through lack of special 
training, business ability, and their dedication to self-denying 
work, properly to safeguard their own material interests; they, 
more than most people, are wittingly or unwittingly giving of 
their energy and thought, unselfishly, to the work of preparing 
the oncoming generation to take its part in the affairs of the 
world. Their whole training has been in the direction of giving 
out for the benefit of others. All the more, therefore, does it 
become the duty and the business of the community, acting 
through its servant, the Board of Education, to initiate plans 
for maintaining the teachers’ economic position in the community 
ungrudgingly, and in a positive, thoughtful, and painstaking way. 
This is a field where home and school associations, women’s clubs, 
and other civic bodies can function with entire propriety.” 





BOOKS THAT “EXPLAIN” US 


RECENT BOOK ealled ‘Our America” aimed to explain 
us to France. An objection to it is that America might 
fail to recognize herself in it. Another effort to give 

‘‘an intimate picture of American life during its various stages 
of development and an acquaintance with its purposes, ideals, 
and tendencies,’’ is shown in a list of books drawn up for a cor- 
respondent abroad, ‘‘who knows our language, but does not 
know our country or its institutions.”” The list is chosen by 
the Nashville Tennessean, and is called: ‘‘An arbitrary list. 
Others might choose an entirely different set of books.’ It is 
admitted that not all of these books are ‘ 
being masterpieces. ‘‘Many are named merely because they 
throw light on social and political conditions in certain years of 
the history of our country. We exclude poetry and history, as 
such would make the list too lengthy.” This is the list: 


‘great’’ in the sense of 


“The Crossing,’’ Winston Churchill. 

“To Have and To Hold,’’ Mary Johnston. 
““Montealm and Wolfe,’’ Francis Parkman. 

‘The Searlet Letter,’’ Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

‘The American,’”’ Henry James. 

**Last of the Mohicans,’’ James Fenimore Cooper. 
‘** Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
‘*The Hoosier Schoolmaster,’’ Edward Eggleston. 
‘*“Walden,’’ Henry David Thoreau. 

‘*Democracy,’’ James Russell Lowell. 

“The Sketch Book,’’ Washington Irving. 

“The Federalist,’? Alexander Hamilton. 

‘““Two Years Before the Mast,’”’ R. H. Dana. 
‘Luck of Roaring Camp,” Bret Harte. 

‘**Man Without a Country,’’ Edward Everett Hale. 
‘*Essays,”’ Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

‘“The Gold Bug,” Edgar Allan Poe. 

‘The Crisis,’” Winston Churchill. 

‘*Red Rock,’’ Thomas Nelson Page. 

“The Red Badge of Courage,’’ Stephen Crane. 

““A Modern Instance,’’ William Dean Howells. 
‘‘My Summer in a Garden,’’ Charles Dudley Warner. 
‘The Clansman,’’ Thomas Dixon. 
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‘Reign of Law,’’ James Lane Allen. 
“‘The Grandissimes,’’ George W. Cable. 
“Tom Sawyer,’’ Mark Twain. 
“The Pit,’’ Frank Norris. 
“The Bishop of Cottontown,”’ John Trotwood Moore, 
“The Four Million,” O. Henry. 
“The Magnificent Ambersons,’’ Booth Tarkington. 
“Soldiers of Fortune,”’ Richard Harding Davis. 
**Rezanov,”’ Gertrude Atherton. 
‘Java Head,” Joseph Hergeisheimer. 
**A Grain of Dust,’’ David Graham Phillips. 
**Marse Henry,”’ Henry W. Watterson. 





A GENUINE NATIVE DRAMA 


UR COWBOYS came and went without leaving a drama 
behind them; a few songs represent, perhaps, their 
entire contribution to art. The Argentine, however, 

has been more fortunate, for her cowboy population, at least 
since 1816, when the country passed from under Spanish rule, 
developed a very interesting native drama that perhaps. has no 
counterpart anywhere. The hero of this drama is the gaucho, 
who, besides being a cowboy, as Mr. Edward Hale Bierstadt 
explains in the New York Evening Post, is also a pioneer and an 
outlaw. He was a pioneer in that he appeared as a type soon 
after the Indian gave way to the invader. He resisted Spanish 
rule and later Argentine, tho this was native rule. Mr. Bier- 
stadt calls him a mixture of Daniel Boone, Buffalo Bill, and 
Robin Hood, and he was multiplied many times, for cattle-grazing 
was the chief interest of the country, the pampas rolling up to 
the very gates of the single large city, Buenos Aires. The 
gaucho was a perfect cattleman, ‘“‘expert with the lasso and 
quick with the revolver’’; he played the guitar and sang ballads 
and serenades, and even improvised verses about his companions 
around the camp-fire. He was fertile ground for drama: 


“In the early days of the republic, and indeed to-day, there 
were traveling circuses which went from town to town, staying 
in each so long as it seemed profitable to do so. These in time 
became an institution, and the management was handed down 
in the same families for generations, as were the traditions of the 
clowns and the acrobats. Gradually there crept into the cireus 
performance a short, informal, and sometimes impromptu, play 
which dealt with local conditions, and so was easily appreciated 
by the rustic audience. I do not mean that these plays were 
in any sense satirical; they were frank melodramas, but they 
were all written about the national figure—the gaucho. In 
time the plays took form, until there was a definite repertory, 
and after a certain point no additions were made to this, so 
that we have a small group of plays repeated for years all over 
the land, adored by the people, and, in due course, scoffed at 
by those wise ones whose taste had benefited by European ex- 
eursions. And the plays grew in body and in interest until, 
from being merely an act of the circus proper, they divorced 
themselves from their progenitor entirely and demanded a place 
of their own. 

“In line with what has been said above it is interesting to 
observe that the two great managers of Buenos Aires to-day 
are the brothers Podesté, who many years ago began their 
career as members of a family of acrobats in a traveling cireus 
which included the gaucho plays. They were among the first, 
if not the first, to produce the Dramas Criollos as such, and 
during the time when the native play was running its course 
the Podestas were its ablest exponents. They have produced the 
gaucho plays in Buenos Aires many times, but now, alas, they 
have been graduated to the Dramas Nacionales to a great ex- 
tent, for the gaucho has had his day and has passed into history. 

“From the time when the Dramas Criollos took their place 
in the sun up to the present there has been little change in their 
representation. The plays themselves have remained the same; 
there have been no additions of sufficient importance to become 
permanent, and the small body of historic drama has become 
fixt, classic. Its lines, its business, and its general mode of pro- 
duction are almost as much a matter of convention as that of the 
plays of Moliére at the Comédie Frangaise.”’ 


The dramas were produced in a portable theater, the stage at 
one end and in front of this a cireus-ring like the orchestra of the 
ancient Greeks: 
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‘“While the players, in the guise of gauchos, raided the peaceful 
hacienda on the stage, their peons held their horses in the ring 
below. Then, when the dreadful work was done, with yells and 
shouts, the villains would leap the footlights, swing themselves 
on their plunging mounts, and dash out through the excited 
audience to safety. It was a truly thrilling spectacle. 

“The scenery was of the most primitive description, consist- 
ing for the most part of very crude backeloths and such prop- 
erties as were absolutely essential. The lighting was on the 
same scale; oil-lamps, and even in some eandles and 
torches, were used. The stage took most of its lighting from 
whatever footlights could be provided. 

“The audience was seated in boxes, which were placed in a 
long tier around the sides of the house, but not at the back, for 
here the seats of the plebeians rose steeply until they thrust 
that unfortunate who was in the topmost row in close juxta- 
position to the iron roof.” 


2ases 


The plays were long and the many scenes episodic, *‘ perhaps 
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AN ATTACK OF CUBOVORTICITIS. 
(Mr. Leonid Massine.) 


—Edmund Dulac in The Outlook (London). 


the closest likeness to their form being the moving-picture.” 
Further: 

‘**Four of the most famous Dramas Criollos are ‘Juan Moreira,’ 
‘Santos Vega,’ ‘Pastor Luna,’ and ‘Musolino.’ These are the 
names of famous gauchos, traditionary figures, such as Robin 
Hood or Dick Turpin. Thus the plays are both biographical 


and historical, telling of the nation’s greatness through the 
deeds of its heroes. 
“The gaucho himself was always the protagonist. He was 


usually shown pitted against the soldiers from the capital, who 
represented constituted authority, his traditional enemy. 
Buenos Aires was always the seat of the oppressor, whoever 
the oppressor might happen to be. The gaucho represented the 
people of the soil, opposed to the hirelings of the tyrant, much 
as Robin Hood did. And in Argentina in the old days the 
Government was too often despotic and the gaucho automat- 
ically became a hero. There was another stock figure in these 
plays through which the comedy element, a vitally essential 
feature, was realized. This was an Italian born in Argentina, 
but retaining many of his national traits, and often, illogically 
enough, speaking a mixed dialect, which was always pro- 
voecative of much amusement. He was the buffoon, and his 
part sometimes included rough-and-tumble work of no mean 


deseription. Thus it will be seen that the Dramas Criollos 
became highly conventionalized, both in content and in the 
manner of presentation, with stock figures and situations capable 
of development, but never of radical change.”’ 





ENGLISH FICTION IN CHINA 
HE LITERARY ISOLATION of the English-speaking 


residents of China is brought to light in a protest against 

the kind of literature the country is supplied with from 
the home market. The North China Daily News (Shanghai) 
protests against the apparent conviction entertained ‘‘at home’ 
that ‘‘no novels, except those with a hectic picture on the outside 
and contents to match, will attract buyers on the China coast.” 
It is aroused to this protest by the recent arrival of a novel 
dealing with the cocaine habit, but producing an effect, it says, 
“far less calculated to disgust the reader with cocaine than with 


the author and publisher.’”” Going on: 


‘In the offices of any self-respecting newspaper in England 
such muck goes straight into the waste-paper basket, and we do 
not observe that Far-Eastern journals are more anxious to notice 
it in their review columns. During the latter months of the war 
we had a respite from what had been a commonplace of most 
parcels of books that came to hand during the spring and autumn 
publishing season; and before the practise becomes general again, 
we wish to state plainly that publishers of erotic literature, so 
ealled, will be wasting time and money in sending their wares 
to this office. No doubt there are people in Shanghai who buy 
such books, as there must be everywhere, or they would not be 
printed. But we imagine that the proportion of them among 
book-buyers is actually smaller than at home;' and for this 
reason, that these books figure chiefly on railway stations in 
England, where they are bought just for something to skim over 
on the journey and throw away afterward. Here there is no 
such outlet, as few of us travel very often by train, and the com- 
munity may be divided broadly into those who never read any- 
thing except newspapers and periodicals and those who read 
a great deal and certainly have no liking for this lurid trash. 
The offense of which we speak is aggravated by the fact that one 
or two publishers have a better opinion of us all, and apparently 
find it worth while to send out good books; and further by the 
number of admirable works of which one reads in the best home 
reviews, yet which never reach Shanghai unless specially sent for. 
For example, during the war Locke produced three splendid 
novels, one of which really deserves the name of masterpiece. 
We are not quite certain, but we fancy that none of these were 
sent out for reviewing. Yet there is no question but that copies 
were bought by many Shanghai residents, as any book by Locke, 
Wells, Walpole, Newbolt, and some others would always be.” 

The writer takes a broadly patriotic view of ‘the subject, 
objecting quite as much to the ‘insult to the great name of 
as to the ‘‘slur cast by implication on the 
More definite still: 


Inglish literature” 
tastes of the British community in China.” 

“To avoid any appearance of sailing under false colors, we 
must say that we are not concerned with any question of moral 
welfare; because anybody who enjoys the sort of book that called 
forth this article is probably past praying for, morally and in- 
tellectually. But for the honor of English literature every one 
of us is concerned. It may be urged that noyels about cocaine, 
‘free’ love, and so forth have no claim to be called literature. 
That is no doubt true, in the sense that they are dead and done 
for three months after they have left the typewriter. But the 
point is that their purveyors could not be as gross as they are, 
if other writers, of real distinction, were not also unnecessarily 
daring. Under the guise of being true to life, of showing people 
as they really are, there is a common tendency, to drag in all kinds 
of subjects which were once tabu, and which we believe the 
majority of readers thoroughly resent. It is no doubt a gain 
to society at large that things should be openly discust on plat- 
forms and in newspapers which formerly must on no account be 
mentioned. But is there any particular necessity for, or gain in, 
dragging them into novels? We do not find that Scott or Jane 
Austen, Dickens or Thackeray were dependent on such devices, 
and the wonderful nineteenth-century school of English comic 
poetry, which is unequaled in any language, has not a line in it 
from beginning to end to which exception could be taken. One 
suspects that a good deal is palmed off as realism which is, in 
fact, only want of inventiveness.” 
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OUR GROTESQUE AGE 


BALLERINA seems to have set the old Saturday 
Review quaking in its shoes. She is one we never 
have seen on this side, tho we have had the Russian 

dancers in their group organization and in singles or pairs. 
Madame Karsavina, tho still unseen by us, is reckoned the 
greatest of their premiéres, and she is now seen to have power 
other than in her toes. London has been for months treated to 
“the grotesque art”? of Leonid Massine, who danced here two 
years ago in one of his early ballets called ‘Le 


‘His ballets are at present seven in number: ‘The Midnight 
Sun’ (Geneva, 1915); ‘Las Meninas’ (San Sebastian, 1916): 
‘Good-Humored Ladies’ (Rome, 1917); ‘Children’s Tales’ (Paris, 
1917); ‘Parade’ (Paris, 1917); ‘La Boutique Fantasque’ 
(London, 1919); ‘The Three-Cornered Hat’ (London, 1919); 
and he is now engaged upon a choregraphic version of ‘The 
Nightingale,’ which Stravinsky has rewritten in the form of a 
symphonic poem. It is a remarkable list for one so young. 
The range of his studies is shown in the material employed. 
In one ballet we can trace Longhi and Hogarth, in another the 
early Russian illuminated manuscripts. One ballet, which we 
have not seen here, is based on Velasquez. For another, he 





Soleil de Nuit,’’ but he has gone on making others 
on the basis of art nearest allied to cubism. ‘ Ad- 
mittedly the art of Mr. Massine leans toward the 
grotesque,’’ says Madame Karsavina, ‘‘but this 
is a grotesque age, and Mr. Massine when he is 
grotesque is only expressing life as he sees it with 
the perceptive eye of genius.”” The Saturday Re- 
view takes up the dictum and turns it over this 
way: ‘“‘To those who live in the normal world 
and complain that modern art is absurd, the artist 
coolly retorts that modern life is absurd and that 
art merely follows where nature leads.” Turning 
to two of Massine’s latest ballets, The Saturday 
Review muses, ‘‘So it is we, it seems, who really 
wear the ‘Three-Cornered Hat’; and when we are 
amused by the antics of ‘Parade,’ we are, whether 
we know it or not, amused at our own expense.” 
The Saturday, quails before the effort of imagina- 
tion to perceive its own age as grotesque: 
‘‘Old-fashioned people often think that the 
younger generation is grotesque, and the younger 
generation is almost invariably sure that the old- 
fashioned people are. But those who live dead 
in the middle of a period rarely perceive it for 
what it is. The bustle was a serious institution 
for those who wore it. The burning of witches was 
sérious religion for those who practised it. Why 
should we be more discerning than our ances- 
tors? How do:we know what fun a later genera- 








From “* The Sketch," London. 


As the dancing dolls in “La Boutique Fantasque,’’ one of Massine’s ballets, which 


MASSINE AND KARSAVINA, 


” 


the lady declares depicts ours as a “ grotesque age. 








tion may not be moved tc make of the things which 
to-day seem wholly sensible? For all we know 
there may be fantasy lurking in our umbrellas, and the new de- 
monology of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle will some day seem as 
grotesque as the old demonology of the broomstick. 

‘*Frankly, Mr. Massine has made us feel extremely uneasy. 
It is one thing to regard the excesses of musicians like Casella, 
of painters like Wyndham Lewis, of poets like Ezra Pound, as 
mere excesses of fashion which have little to do with normal 
and sensible folk. It is quite another thing to regard these 
manifestations as faithful reflections of ourselves. It is dis- 
quieting to think that in the view of the ages that come after 
we shall look like pictures by the London group, and that the 
ear of posterity bent to catch the voice of the age will recognize 
our own particular note in the musieal ‘Mercury’ of Mr. Gustav 
Holst. We are the more disturbed as on looking into it there 
seems so much to support Mr. Massine’s point of view. Is 
this not an age which shows us the Bolshevik as politician; the 
picture press as a means of enlightenment; the parlor game of 
spiritualism as religion; the orgiastic methods of advertisement 
as business; the fashionable pleine toilette as a defense against 
the winter cold? For five years we have fought and suffered 
on a seale which staggers imagination. At the end of it we 
solemnly meet together and discuss for a year what it was we 
were all fighting about. Meanwhile we all hope to grow rich 
by spending all we have and doing as little work as we may. 
Is it not conceivable that in assuming the cap and bells Mr. 
Massine is really showing us to ourselves and to posterity?” 

The strides made by Mr. Massine since his visit to us in 1916 
are indicated in the summary of his work by Mr. Edwin Evans 
in the London Outlook. The list shows the young Russian to be 
a veritable cosmopolite, only the subjects do not disclose that 
his imagination was anywise touched by the spectacle of Amer- 
cian life: 


went to Toulouse-Lautree and the colored engravings of the 
Second Empire. One is based on the popular art of Spain, 
and another adapts a number of gestures and movements 
familiar to an altogether different order of theatrical art. The 
popular art of Spain yields up its secrets to him, and he learns 
at the same time what cubism has to teach. In fact, it is not 
merely the gesture of all countries that he adapts, but he as- 
similates the most vital element in the graphic art of all times, 
its pattern and rhythm.” 


The Saturday Review writer takes up some modern music, 
notably that of Holbroke, Holst, and Scriabin to show that 
Massine is right in his point of view about modern life: 


‘‘We have rarely been more conscious of the ludicrous in 
modern art than at two concerts at the Queen’s Hall. . . . There 
were moments when it seemed as tho the whole audience must 
rise in laughter. But no; we are all in the toils of the will, a 
contemporary, agitated, fussy, extravagant, audacious, in- 
vestigating, aspiring, but baffled will; and to those who are only 
intent upon their own business and desires, it can not seem 
funny that where once we looked for the sublime and beautiful 
we should to-day look for an echo of our own immediate and 
personal reactions to life in the concrete and particular. We 
are so immediately concerned with our environment, so en- 
grossed by the commonplace, that we have lost that sense of 
proportion which comes from the reference of odd things to 
something universal. The joke against our forefathers was that 
in looking at the stars they were in danger of falling down the 
well. The joke against ourselves is that we avoid falling down 
the well by never looking at the stars. And then we write 
symphonic poems about the well and wonder why our music 
has lost something which was in the music of our star-gazing 
forefathers.” 
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RURAL RELIGIOUS DEMORALIZATION 
F IT BE “THAT THE ROOTS of the religious and moral economic welfare of the people are going down. Altho the 


” 


life of the nation are chiefly in the country church,” rural 

communities are in a fair way to degeneracy, and instead of 
being props for the nation, are becoming means to its downfall. 
At least this is the conclusion naturally drawn from a three 


years’ survey of Ohio by 


churches have been here for more than a century, no normal 
type of organized religion is really flourishing, while the only 
kind which, during the past fifteen years, has been gaining ground, 
the cult of the Holy Rollers, is scarcely better than that of a 
Dervish. The churches have failed, and are failing, to dispel 
ignorance and_ supersti- 
tion, to prevent the in- 





the Commission on Church 


and Country Life of the STRICTLY RURAL TOWNSHIPS NO CHURCH. 


Federal Council of the HAS A RESIDENT amen bd “ M4 ¥ 
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that the countryside is 


overstocked with churches, 
too sparsely provided 
with ministers, and that 
many of these too-few 
pastors have been selected 
without regard 
The 
demoralization of churches 
alike. But 


evil has been 


to qual- 





ification. result is 


and people 
where the 
recognized and the remedy 


of interchurch comity and 





cooperation applied, spir- 
itual awakening has _ re- 
sulted. Having effected 


eures in particular in- 








SHOWING THAT IN 317 OR 27 PER CENT OF THE 










crease of vice, the spread 
of disease, and the general 
moral and spiritual de- 
cadence of the people... . 
In no fewer than twelve 
out of the eighteen coun- 
ties, the death-rate from 
tubereulosis is excessive. 
Reports of the Ohio Bu- 
reau of Vital Statistics for 
the years 1909, 1910, and 
1911 (the latest we could 
secure on the subject) give 
the average annual rate 
from this disease for 100,- 
000 persons, as 125 for the 
whole State. Of the seven- 
teen counties in the State 
whose death-rate from 
tuberculosis is 145 or over, 
all but five are in this re- 
gion, and of the five one 
is a bordering county... . 
The number of illegitimate 
7 births in the _ eighteen 
‘a i counties is likewise 
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In Ohio more than 4,500, 
or 66 per cent., of the rural 


There ought to be, we are told, 
churches have a membership of one hundred or less; more 
than 3,600, or 55 per cent., have a membership of seventy-five 
or less; more than 2,400, or 37 per cent., a membership of fifty 
or less. 
frequently and the divided effort of the ministry among various 
and widely separated churches, the people who live in the rural 
The 


of the country ministers is small; the support of the church 


Because of the system under which pastors are changed 


districts in Ohio receive too little pastoral service. pay 


meager. In 1917 the majority of the ministers of the largest 
denomination received less than $1,100 each, while the average 
amount was $857 and free use of the parsonage. Over consid- 
erable areas many of the ministers are uneducated; often they 
are illiterate and entirely unfitted to render service acceptable 
to the more intelligent of their people: 


“A most striking illustration of the churches’ inefficiency may 
be found in southern and southeastern Ohio. Here, in a region 
covering at least eighteen counties, the failure of the churches 
may fairly be called pathetic. These counties are: Adams, 
Athens, Brown, Clermont, Gallia, Highland, Hocking, Jackson, 
Lawrence, Meigs, Monroe, Morgan, Noble, Pike, Ross, Scioto, 
Vinton, and Washington. In this area, after more than a hun- 
dred years of the work of the churches, the religious, social, and 


**at least one resident minister in every township.”’ 


have an excessive number 
of illegitimate births. .. . 
Illiteracy also in the eighteen counties is excessive. The per 
cent. of illiterate males of voting age for the State in 1910 was 
4.2. There are twenty-nine counties in which that number was 
exceeded. Of these, fourteen are among the eighteen counties, 
and five border on them.” 


These statistical data ‘‘do not overstate the urgency of the 
appeal from the unfortunate overchureched and underministered 


communities of this section,’ for ‘‘here gross superstition exer- 
cises strong control over the thought and action of a large pro- 
portion of the people.”” Immorality, intemperance, and crime 


are declared to be rife; politics corrupt, and schools badly 
managed and poorly attended. 

As in the eighteen counties some of the older and stronger 
denominations are well represented—no fewer than 526, or more 
than one-third of the total number of churches being Methodist 
Kpiscopal—‘‘it is evident that the failure of the churches in this 
area can not be laid to the weakness or poverty of the denomina- 
tions represented, for they are for the most part neither weak 
On the other hand, ‘“‘in rural Ohio the worst moral 


nor poor.’ 
and religious conditions are found where there are the largest 
number of churches in proportion to the number of inhabitants.” 
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OUT OF THE HOSPITAL AND TAKING THEIR EASE IN THEIR INN. 


A dormitory room in the first “Carry On’ 


Club-house for soldiers in New York. 








As to the proportion of pastors to population: 


““There are twenty-four counties in Ohio in which there are 
more than 1,000 persons for each resident minister, of which 
thirteen are among the eighteen counties under consideration 
and three among the bordering counties. Noble County has 
a resident minister to every 1,240 persons; Gallia to every 
1,396; Lawrence to every 1,450; Pickaway to every 1,458; 
while Hocking has only one to 1,693, or nearly 1,700 persons.” 


Here, ‘“‘as in most rural sections, an absentee ministry is 


necessarily ineffective.” As we read in explanation: 


‘While the preaching of a good pastor is an indispensable 
factor in the individual development of his parishioners and in 
the progress of community life, that of the non-resident is by 
comparison of little value. It is shooting in the air without 
seeing the target, like the fire of artillery without the aid of 
air scouts. There is no greater force for righteousness in a 
eountry community than a church with a resident minister, well 
educated, well equipped, wisely selected, whose term of service 
is not too short. 2 

“The right kind of resident minister will have a strong and 
intelligent desire to secure opportunities for the best develop- 
ment of his children and to create a favorable environment for 
them. He will, therefore, take a keen interest in the schools, 
in the establishing of libraries, in play and social life, in keeping 
out evil influences and promoting general decency.” 

Having thus diagnosed the ailment from which the rural 
church is suffering, the commission then proceeds to its program 
for cure. The ministry must be better educated, and more care 
should be used in selecting pastors for this particular kind of 
work. Church and minister must receive more support, which, 
in most instances, the farmers are ready to give. Circuits must 
be so arranged that the pastor may have more time for each 
church and congregation. Parishes must be made more com- 
pact, and in every township at least one resident minister should 
be established. Cooperation should be substituted for compe- 
tition, and this cooperation, where necessary, should take the 
form of a community or federated church. The writers say: 

“In view of the urgent needs of the rural communities, as a 
rule, those methods should be adopted which are most acceptable 
to the local people whose interests are involved. When the people 
of a community come to desire united Christian action in pro- 
moting community welfare, their zeal will usually be strong 
enough to overcome the difficulties in the way. But this desir- 
able consummation is greatly retarded where opposition is made 
by the denomination or its officials. Until the church officials 
and denominations are able to propose some other practicable 
plan for the readjustment of church life to community welfare, 
a plan which ean be carried out, the demands of the situation 
certainly require them to help rather than hinder the movement 
for the formation of federated churches. In any event they will 
not be able to stop it.’ 


TO HELP DISABLED SOLDIERS 
“CARRY ON” 


N ORDER TO ASSIST THEM through the lean days of 
their vocational-training period, for which the Government 
has provided only from sixty-five to eighty dollars a month, 

a new organization for disabled soldiers, known as the “Carry On” 
Club, has been founded by Mrs. Wendell Phillips, an expert on 
physical reconstruction and herself wounded by shell and a hos- 
pital patient for nine months. The first home of the club was 
at Thirty-eighth Street and Madison Avenue, New York City, 
where, with fifty beds, it has housed 880 men since last April and 
has otherwise assisted nearly two thousand men to regain their 
footing in civil life. The soldier is housed at a price compatible 
with his means, and the attention and comforts of homelife are 
afforded him during the trying period of reconstruction. For 
those who are destitute special arrangements are made. So well 
has the new organization met a need for which there had been 
no other preparation that the work has been recognized by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Training, and been indorsed by 
the American Legion. Requests have been received for the es- 
tablishment. of two hundred clubs in other cities. Mrs. Phillips 
provided funds for the New York home out of her own pocket. 
As to the reception of the new club, we read in the Boston 
Christian Science Monitor: 

‘*So marked has been the suecess of the first ‘Carry On’ Club 
for disabled soldiers, opened here last April, that the Government 
has asked the association to establish two hundred similar centers 
throughout the country. The club provides a comfortable home 
at a moderate rate for soldiers during their period of government 
vocational training, when they receive only from sixty-five to 
eighty dollars monthly for expenses. For ten dollars weekly, in 
addition to providing good room and board in pleasant surround- 
ings, the club makes an allowance for laundry, clothes, car-fare, 
and sundries, thus leaving a margin for amusements and other 
expenses, 

“The association notes that a period of from two to eight 
months usually elapses after a man has been discharged from 
the hospital before he is placed in training under the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, and begins to draw full 
compensation. During this time he is often in need, as he has 
only the usual sixty dollars bonus allowed discharged men, and 
from ten to thirty dollars monthly. The club has provided for 
many of these men without charge until they received their 
allowance. The club has an average deficit of five hundred dol- 
lars per man, which is met by voluntary contributions.” 


The New York Globe notes that it is the purpose of the officers 
and directors of the ‘‘Carry On” Club ‘‘to make sure that every 
one of the 230,000 ex-service men who are more than 10 per cent, 
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disabled shall be given a fair chance to compete on equal terms 
with normal man,” and it continues: 


“The ‘Carry On’ Club has made a special provision to accom- 
modate those boys who have not yet been assigned a course by 
the Fedoral Board and are not, therefore, drawing their pension 
from the Government. They have sometimes been obliged to 
wait from two to eight months after their return for this, during 
which time the maximum allowed them by the Government is 
not more than thirty dollars a month or less than ten dollars. 
Naturally they are often in desperate need. 

‘*Many of the boys have been in a hospital for months before 
their return. Many of them are weak and nervous. ‘It is neces- 
sary for them to have good food to rebuild their bodies, no cause 
for worry, and cheerful surroundings to rebuild their morale,’ is 
the contention of Mrs. Phillips, who was sent to France by the 
Government as an expert on physical reconstruction.” 


A writer in the New York Sun notes that— 


“The Government allows ex-service men who are more 
than 10 per cent. disabled a pension of between sixty-five 
and eighty dollars a month. Out of this a man having war-risk 
insurance must pay eight dollars a month, an average of four 
dollars a month for laiindry, three dollars for car-fare, tin dollars 
for clothing, doctor, and dental bills; two dollars for stationery 
and stamps, and five dollars for books not provided by the course. 
This leaves thirty-one dollars for room and board for the man 
getting sixty-five dollars a month. and forty-six dollars for the 
man getting eiglity do.lars a mouth.’ 





FAMILY GAINS FROM THE WAR 


AR has been the family’s most ancient enemy. 

It has severed father and son and sacrificed both to 

military necessity. It has tended to destroy the 
marital relation by relaxing moral restraints on the soldier. 
Moral blight and physical disease resulted; children were born 
under handicap and woman was degraded. Economic hard- 
ship and industrial trouble have always followed in the wake of 
war, and a heavier hand was laid on those who were already 
suffering most. But into the world-war just ended the soldier 
was sent with an entirely different concept as to the rules which 
should govern his conduct. Woman went with him into the 
field, or remained behind for the task he had left. A new theory 
as to the economic position of woman has been developed. 
Industrial changes have taken place. All these have affected 
the family type, which seems not only not to have been dis- 
turbed, but to have gained as a result of the great test. Prof. 
James H. Tufts, of the University of Chicago, writing in The 
International Journal of Ethics and in The Christian Century, 
draws some interesting conclusions. He writes: 

“Five lines of influence stand out conspicuously: first, the 
establishment of new standards of public health, particularly 
with regard to the health of children and to social disease; 
secondly, the establishment of national prohibition; thirdly, 
changes in standards of living, including wages, hours, and hous- 
ing; fourthly, the greater entrance of women into industry and 
responsible public service; fifthly, the drive toward equality.” 

Far-reaching in its effect will be the new moral attitude. 
The old tradition of lax military morals has been destroyed; 
the experience of European armies as to the reduction of fighting 
strength by immorality broke down the Old fabrication and 
reenforced the argument against immorality. On this Professor 
Tufts writes: 

“The vigorous campaign waged in this country and in France 
by the Commission on Training-Camp Activities, the National 
War-Work Council of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and other agencies, has in the opinion of military authorities 
had a great effect upon the attitude of the Army. In the opinion 
of Dr. Exner, it has produced the cleanest army the world has 
ever seen.” 

Prohibition, too, has its most important bearing on home-life. 
Professor Tufts quotes Floyd Dell as writing in The Liberator 
that “‘women hate alcohol not so much because their husbands 


sometimes come home drunk, as because it keeps them away 
from home suceessfully.”” But in the case of prohibition it 
goes without saying that negative and repressive action will not 
getfaralone. Professor Tufts sees in the moving-picture theaters 
the greatest single agency in the more positive direction, as 
they open up new ways of enjoyment in which the whole family 
ean share. Further amusement should be provided and social 
workers and public agencies should press vigorously the cam- 
paign for parks and playgrounds and all sorts of outdoor and 
indoor instruction and amusement. 

Attention is then called sharply to the influence war has had 
on women by opening up to them new avenues to industry, 
and urges that if it means that more women are to be childless, 
or that-no distinction is to be made between mothers and prospec- 
tive mothers and those who are not in either class, the result is 
bound to be bad. A suggested line of attack against this danger 
lies in providing that every woman shall have a free period and 
suitable care for the birth of her child and attention after. 

The influence which may well prove the greatest of all is the 
drive of the war toward equality of the sexes. Effects of this 
new power and this new education of women will probably be 
mixed as to marriage and divorce. But, whatever the result, the 
movement toward equality can not be blocked, and should not 
be. Equality will improve cooperation, and we read: 

“Tt is because the family not only satisfies passion, but sub- 
limates it; because it not only involves sacrifice, but, on the other 
hand, opens up new fields of thought fand emotion, action, 
and living, that it will keep its place in genuine democratic 
development. For democracy means cooperation, and the 
family is not only the oldest, but in many ways by far the finest 
type of cooperation.” 

Yet of all the gains for the family ‘‘the greatest is the hope 
and the deep resolve that war itself shall cease.” 





MR. ROPER APPEALS TO THE CLERGY 


sé HE MERE ENACTMENT of the National Pro- 

hibition Law does not assure the country of a reign 

of law and order, the sobriety of manhood, and the 
uplift of the home; only by its enforcement can its benefits be 
realized,’’ declares Mr. Daniel C. Roper, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, who asks in a letter to the clergymen of America for 
their earnest and persistent support in creating a “‘right public 
spirit’’—a spirit of cooperation—toward the cause of law and 
order. Declaring that his Department will enforce the “dry” 
law and the Amendment to the Constitution, Mr. Roper voices 
his faith in the ‘‘American people as a law-abiding nation,” 
and continues: 


‘*The National Prohibition Law is now an accomplished fact. 
The period of controversy has passed. We are not now con- 
cerned in any debate as to whether or not national prohibition 
is the best thing for the country. It is now the law of the land. 
My appeal to you, therefore, is not for’prohibition, nor for revenue 
measures, but simply for the creation of a clear, strong public 
support for enforcement of the law. The public mind must be 
clarified, misunderstanding of the situation swept away, and 
the right spirit aroused. 

‘Your own church members, of course, will give unhesitating 
adherence to the prohibition laws; but it is necessary that 
they do more. To coordinate and give force and direction to 
their individual efforts it is strongly urged that a committee on 
law enforcement be appointed to receive all complaints of 
violations of law and to lodge such complaints, together with 
the evidence obtained, with the proper authorities. The active 
support of such a committee backed by the influence of your 
members will be a very great help to local officers—Federal, 
State, and county—in enforcing the law. Wherever any officer 
fails in his duty, public sentiment should secure his removal. 
Your valiant leadership and your ringing challenge to the 
citizenship and the moral sense of your church members will 
be the chief influence in creating the right public spirit in your 
community.” 
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| E is our desire to be as 
temperate as possible in dis- 
cussing this new Cadillac. 


But it is not easy to tell even 
the plain facts in an entirely 
dispassionate way. 


For we have knowledge of this 
Cadillac, in actual performance, 
which prompts us to almost 
unmeasured enthusiasm. 


It is the climax and the cul- 
mination of more than eighty 
thousand Cadillac cars, of the 
same type, which have pre- 
ceded it. 


It embodies and expresses the 
best thought, and the best 
practice, of nearly six years 
of concentration on that type. 


And it gives life and action to 
all of the refinements and im- 
provements which the past year, 
in particular, has brought forth. 
Slight wonder, therefore, if we 
are eager that you shall make 
test of the splendid properties 
we know it to possess. 


Our sincere and 
viction is that 
Cadillac works have 


honest con- 
even . these 
not pro- 


-duced a car which equals it. 


And candor compels us to add 
our conviction that no other 
car in the world has yet ap- 
proached its wonderful facility 
of performance. 


The added exterior beauties 
are plainly apparent—but the 
greater beauties are those which 
await you in an ease of control 
and a softness of operation be- 
yond our ability to describe. 


The car has accomplished 
prodigies of long, hard travel, 
with an absence of even the 
most usual adjustment so aston- 
ishing that it has amazed even 
those of us who best know the 
Cadillac. 


Even while our eyes are fixed 
on a Cadillac steadily and pro- 
gressively improving, we can- 
not help feeling that there has 
been attained, in this Cadillac, 
a secure superiority which is 
reward enough for a life-time 
of zealous labor. 


And that is what this Cadillac 
actually represents—the life- 
work of the same group of 
craftsmen, giving today as 
they have for years, the very 
best that is in them to make 
a greater and greater Cadillac. 


To the consideration of our 
tens of thousands of Cadillac 
friends, and in particular, to 
those who have felt that the 
Cadillac they own could never 
be improved upon, we gladly 
submit this fine car. 
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OLLOWING last week’s selection of 

poems touching ‘‘the unknown shore” 
are some others that bear also upon this 
theme or something near akin. There is 
matter here for much interesting specula- 
tion on the trend of thought to-day about 
the future life and how far it is ‘tending 
The first of these, 
from The Touchstone (New York), is an 


away from old beliefs. 


interesting reversal of Wordsworth’s “‘trail- 
ing clouds of glory”’: 


HEAVEN 
By Mary CAROLYN DAVIES 


Heaven is a pleasant town. 
Pleasant folk reside 

On its streets, and up and down 
Through the countryside. 


All the folk are neighborly ; 
When we first moved in 

Most immaculate to see 
Clean and washed from sin; 


Greeting came from every side 
Kindly welcoming; 

This to folk who late have died 
Is a pleasant thing. 


Heaven is a pleasant place, 
Fair its hills and trees, 
But in any neighbors’ face 

Are no memories. 


Revolt from the gross world that the 
recent past has thrust upon all sensitive 
souls is sounded in the following from the 
London Nation. Mrs. Hinekson’s faith is 
not without its question: 


RESURRECTION 
By KATHARINE TYNAN 


Come faster, death; and unimprison me 

From the spirit-starving thing I call my body; 
And if my tremulous soul’s light wake again, 
Give it an airier, vaster habitation 

Than that gross battle-ground of lusts and fears. 


Unrelated to time, but applicable to how 
many eases is this ery of one, sounding in 
Harper’s (January), whose whole world of 
material circumstance is changed by the 
absence of one who went but came never 
back again. 


IF I FORGET THEE 


By SARAH N. CLEGHORN 


In a long valley of the hemlock ranges 

Ere yet they open to the winding water, 

Beyond a street of elms and homesteads, 
I remember 


The clover billows and the bending barley— 
The sugar-bush beyond the upland pasture— 
The snowy birches blown and waving 

In the west wind! 


Hedged with old towering locusts stood the dwell- 
ing. 
Oh, sweet, through starry windows, in the June 
night, 
The honey scent of locust flowers 
Floated, falling! 


Foursquare, unpainted, with its one vast chimney 
Cheering the whole, the house its low walls lifted. 
The garden-viewing long veranda 

Gave on the sunset; 


And sunsetward, from out the shuttered windows, 
(The many-paned and morning-gloried windows) 
Eyes looked, ears listened for a footstep 

That turned not homeward. 





A poignant poem in The New Witness 
(London) voices the havoe wrought upon 
nature and even the kingdom of the dead 
by the encroachments of our commercial 
civilization. The writer explains that 
““the Manchester Corporation has ac- 
quired Haweswater,” and that ‘they will 
flood the dale, and the dead in Mardale 
churehyard must be taken away, to make 
place for the reservoir’’: 


THE DROWNING OF MARDALE 
By OwEN LATTIMORE 


My sorrow is for Haweswater 

And the birches by the shore, 
And the wild things in the hidden ways 

That shall run free no more. 
For the dim slender birches 

That no wind more shall sway, 
That have been glad of April 

And beauty’s kiss in May. 
Within the russet woodland 

There shall be no bird-song, 
And the overburden of the leaves 

Be quiet long and long. 
My grief is for the elder folk 

By the fells that once they trod 
That have not even resting 

In the guest-house of God. 
They are not free from trouble 

As their bones are from breath, 
Nor have they ceased from wandering 

At the house-doors of death. 
And these of earth’s poor travelers 

That were kings in their own age 
Turn wearily before the flood 

On a new pilgrimage. 


To getsaway from thoughts of death, 
Robert Nichols, the English poet, who 
visited us last year, comes with a poem ona 


vital problem of English life—whether 
you'd better or not speak to a fellow 
traveler in a railway-coach. Not many 


have, or used to have, the courage to do it. 
The Atheneum (London) is the medium: 


UNANIMISTE POEM: THE EXPRESS 
By ROBERT NICHOLS 


On sways the tilting train: 

We feel the carriage bluffly sideways blown, 
We see the chill shower brighten on the pane, 

We hear the high wind through the lantern 

moan, 

We three borne ever through the wind and rain, 
We three who meet here not to meet again, 
We three poor faring fools who sit alone. 


Now is the time if so be you would speak. 
Why, being friend, be proud or why be meek? 
Or to be meek or proud is to be weak. 


He sits in shoddy clothes and he is shy, 
He is the sort that avoids every eye 
Lest his wild heart could never stanch its cry. 


But as he sits he aches in every limb, 
He is so tired that his eyes are dim 
And touch at yours. Now speak to him. 


On swings the pounding train: 

Hard hail raps by. You dare not speak again. 
She sits well bred, well drest, but does not shun 
The looks of others. An aged winter sun 

She is, and dozes and peeps briefly out in fun. 
Why beso meek? She hears the loud wheels whir 
She wearies. She would sleep but for the stir... 
She feigns a look shot past. Now speak to her. 
Loud shrills the buried train: 

Darkness. It clears. You dare not speak again. 


But the giant Train begins a confident song: 
** Why be so meek, so proud, when both are wrong? 
He who would love, must learn, learn to be strong!” 


Suddenly all three speak as from one brain. 











We do not feel the carriage sideways blown, 

Nor see the chill shower brighten on the pane, 
Nor hear the high wind in the lantern moan, 

We three borne ever through the wind and rain, 
We three who meet here not to meet again, 
We three sweet fools who do not sit alone. 


On storms the soaring train. 


Lord Dunsany may not be said to have 
founded a school, but this faney, which we 
eull from The Westminster Gazette (London), 
is akin to imaginings such as his. We are 
thinking of his little play called ‘‘The 
King’s Threshold”’: 


OVERHEARD IN JERUSALEM 


By Haroutp LEewis-Cook 


I once met a kind man 
Who laughed with me, 

I'd have liked him, for a brother 
For his jollity. 


He mentioned Beersheba 
And Galilee, 

And other places lying deep 
In the cool country. 


A little boy told me, 
Stopping in his play, 

That it might have been Christ 
Who talked to me that day. 


The impress of the Orient fixes itself on 
Western people who live there. An in- 
stance in point appears in a sequence of 
poems in the Tokyo Japan Advertiser by a 
writer whose name indicates that he is of 
the West. . Anyway, one has the feeling 
that his thought is of the west even tho it 
is exprest against an oriental background: 

FOUR POEMS 
By E. E. SPEIGHT 
DESTINY 
Where’er I go, in this far land, 
The people wish to understand 
Where I am going. If I knew 
They would not think my answer true; 


And if I said I did not know 
They would advise me not to go. 
THE TRAVELER 

Truly I care not whither the journey lead 
So there be green old steps and mossy walls 
With ferns along their crests, and forest trees 
With young leaves dancing in the moving sun, 
And views of misty lowlands, purple hills 
And far off waterfalls. These things have been 
As heavenly symbols through the driving years, 
And I would die among them, unremembered 
Even as they. 


THE CITY OF MY PRIDE 
Stand the great towers still, 
And run the noble avenues of yore 
Seaward, sunward leading? 
And ye swift hawks that soar to clearer ken 
Above the morning haze, 
Hear ye on high the mingled roar 
Of sturdy-hearted sons of men 
Forthsurging in a swollen tide 
To market, school, and mill 
Throughout the city of my pride? 
And go the little rat-faced outlaws pleading 
At eventide, along the dim byways? 
WHITE THOUGHTS 
They passed me, crying, crying, 
Great birds in banded flight; 
He watched their beauty dying 
Into the northern light. 


Out of the northern vastness 
Into the void they went, 
The murmur of their passing 
A mystic sacrament. 
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Cook Perfectly 
in 10 to 15 Minutes 


In homes where Armour’s Oats are regularly served, 
the problem of preparing a quick, economical, nourish- 
ing breakfast does not exist. They cook while the 
coffee is “‘bubbling.’”’ Both ready at the same time. 


ARMOURSS OATS 


Easy to Cook and Rich in Flavor 


Such large white flakes! Armour’s Oats are rolled thin to 
absorb the boiling water so readily. That is why they cook 
through in from 10 to 15 minutes. 


Worth-while recipes on every package offer suggestions for mak- 
ing appetizing oat muffins, oat cookies, and other fine oat dishes. 


Order Armour’s Oats from your grocer. 


Manufactured by 


Armour Grain Company, Chicago 


Makers of Armour’s Guaranteed Cereals, Corn Flakes, 
Pancake Flour, Macaroni, Spaghetti and Noodles 
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“ NATIONS IN REBIRTH ”—a series of articles prepared for THE LITERARY DIGEST and 
especially designed for School Use 








RUSINIA 


WHAT “UHRO” AND WHAT “RUSIN” MEAN—‘Hora”’ 
(in Great Russian or Jugo-Slav ‘‘Gora’’) means mountain. 


HO ARE THE UHRO-RUSINS?— An impressive 
feature in the record of Rusinia, the autonomous state 





of the, Uhro-Rusins in the republic of Czecho-Slovakia, 
is that it was brought into existence chiefly through efforts of 
its nationals in the United States and that the first president 
of its directorate is an American lawyer, Mr. Gregory Ignatius 
Zatkovich, of Pittsburg. President Zatkovich was born in 
1885 in Rusinia and came to the United States with his parents 
at four years of age. He was educated pyimarily in the 
public schools of Brooklyn, and is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Uhor (Ugor) mountaineer. 

Rusin means the same as Russ, Russian, Ruthenian. 

Uhro-Rusin (Ugro-Rusin) is Russ, Russian, Ruthenian— 
mountaineer. 

In his own language the Rusin, and all the Slavs, give Hun- 
gary the name of Uhorsezina: (U-gor-schee-na), which means a 
country surrounded by mountains. Some authors are calling 
the Uhro-Rusins by the name Hungarian Russians or Hungarian 
Ruthenians, using the name Hungary instead of Uhorsezina. 
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RUSINIA, AN AUTONOMOUS STATE IN THE CZECHO-SLOVAK REPUBLIC. 


Unghorod, on the River Ung, is the capital of Rusinia, and its first President is Gregory I. Zatkovich, a lawyer of Pittsburg, Pa. 


The Uhro-Rusins are the descendants of the Red Russians. 
A branch planted in the southern part of the Karpathians has 
grown up as a separate tree. As a Russian nationality, they 
belonged to the original Russia. But after the Magyars occu- 
pied Hungary and made the Karpathians the boundary of 
Hungary, the Uhro-Rusins became subjects of Hungary. That 
was in the twelfth century. 

From that fime until the present they have been under the 
rules of the Magyars, their rights and privileges varying through 
the centuries. In 1868-69, the Hungarian corktitutions guar- 
anteed them certain autonomous rights, which rights, however, 
were never granted. 

The Uhro-Rusins inhabited fourteen counties of Hungary. 
But to-day only eight whole counties and part of two other 
counties are classified as Uhro-Rusins, which are the following: 
Spis, Saris, Abauj, Zemplin, Ung, Bereg, Maramaros, and 
Ugoea, and a portion of Gemer and Borsode 

Some parts of these counties are claimed by the Slovaks 
and some by the Magyars. This question was considered by the 
Peace Conference at Paris and the boundaries of the Uhro-Rusin 
state are established. 

The Uhro-Rusin state is approved already by the Government 
of the United States and the governments of the Allies, repre- 
sented at the Peace Conference, as a state of the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic, on the. basis of a federation, similar to the United 
States and recognized by Germany when she signed the Treaty 
of Peace. 


This was right while these Rusins were a part of the popula- 
tion of Hungary, but now that the Uhro-Rusins are an autono- 
mous part of the Czecho-Slovak-Rusin Republic, if one refers to 
the Uhro-Rusins he means the Rusin mountaineers, the in- 
habitants of the southern slopes of the Karpathians. 

The Uhro-Rusins speak a language very similar to—in fact, a 
dialect of—the Russian, and in their books they use the Cyrillic 
alphabet; the language is also very similar to the Ukrainian, 
Slovak, and Bohemian. They are almost entirely given to 
agricultural pursuits, are by religion Greek Catholics united 
with Rome, and, owing to the oppressive tactics of the Magyar 
leaders, they are in the main illiterate and, unfortunately, 
possess no literature of any note. 

That they found their way out of the chaos of the world-war 
and are to-day liberated in an autonomous state of the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic is due to American Uhro-Rusins, whose Amer- 
ican National Council started, continued, and is still conducting 
for the benefit of their fellow nationals in the old country a 
political policy which has received the praise of all the Allied 
Governments and the approval of the Peace Conference. 

The Uhro-Rusins are the only people of the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic who have suffered directly by the war, for, as we know, 
the Russians twice took the Karpathian Mountains, and twice 
the Austro-German-Hungarian armies passed through the Uhro- 
Rusin villages. What was left by the war-machine, the German- 
Hungarian Kultur destroyed, on account of the evident sympathy 

(Continued on page 106) 
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© 1920 “Save the Surface Campaign"’ 


Is this Y our attic? 


HINK twice before you 
say that that furniture in 
the attic is worn out. It may 
only /ook worn out. 
Remember that once it had 
a fine coat of surface protec- 
tion. Many a good piece of 
furniture has been discarded 
when the protective finish be- 
came shabby but before the 
actual surface suffered real 
damage. F 
If the surface is really good 
it can be made to look as good 
as ever. Look your attic 
treasures over carefully. Save 
them for years and years of 
further service with coats of 
surface protection. This is a 
good example of how true the 
expression is—“‘save the sur- 
face and you save all.” For 
trifling expense you can have 


what is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, new furniture for old. 

But best of all keep the 
surfaces of the furniture you 
now have in use in perfect 
condition and prevent its 
being discarded. _ Keep the 
woodwork intact. Keep the 
floors sound and perfect. 
Keep the house free from 
decay on the outside. Keep 
metal parts from rust. 

All deterioration starts at 
the surface. Paint and var- 
nish keep attacks from the 
surface. Unless the surface 
is broken through damage 
cannot take place. Save the 
surface and you save all. 


Send for our booklet on the important subject of 
preserving property through surface protection. 
In both illustration and text it is worthy of your 
most careful study. Address: Save the Surface 
Campaign, Room 632, The Bourse, Philadelphia. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
is issued by the Save the Surface Committee, representing the 
Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests, whose products, taken asa 
whole, serve the primary purposes of preserving, protecting and 
beautifying the innumerable products of the lumber, metal, 
cement and manufacturing industries, and their divisions. 


“SAVE THE 
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Let the weather be what it will, 


it has no terrors for steel sash 
that is kept well painted. This 
is too excellent a building ma- 
terial to install and leave un- 


protected. Surface protection 


will preserve it. 
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Everbody walks and some door- 
steps look as if everybody walked 
there. Paint your door-steps 
for protection as well as for 
looks. Keep a coat of surface 
protection spread on them to 
take the rough service. Save 


the surface. 


_YOU_SAVE-ALL”- aint & Varnish. 


ae MANUFACTURED | 
PRODUCTS SURFACES |): 


METAL a Cerick. ooo 


_ SURFACES ~~ SURFACES ~ ‘= 
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“COCCCECCEDREDOLEED 


Essex Sets World’s Long 
Distance Endurance Mark 


3,037 Miles in 50 Hours 
Proved Its 


In its official test of 50 hours to prove 
endurance, Essex has established its claim as 
the dominant new type light car. Who ever 
before regarded a car of its type in the light 
of such proved performance and endurance? 
Only specially built racers and a few of the 
larger, costlier cars have been considered 
capable of such a test. Surely light weight 
cars have not been associated with such re- 
liability as Essex has shown. 


Proves Essex Economy 


This test gives to Essex proof of the great- 
est factor in motor car economy. Light 
cars are notable principally for their economy 
in saving of gasoline, oil and tires. These 
qualities: Essex has revealed from the first. 
But real economy must also include freedom 
from repairs and mechanical attention—all 
costly items. 


So what greater proof of Essex economy 
could be asked than its new world endurance 
mark. 


5,869 Miles in 94 Hours 
22 Minutes Driving Time 


These tests were not made to establisn 
speed records. Two trials were made be- 
fore the 50-hour run was completed. So, in 
all, the Essex went 5,869 miles in 94 hours 
22 minutes driving time, averaging more 
than a mile a minute. Sleet stopped one 
after 27 hours 58 minutes and 1,790 miles. 
Snow halted a second, three days later, after 
16 hours 25 minutes and 1,042 miles. The 


Reliability 


third, begun the next day, went the full 
50 hours. These tests were made under 
American Automobile Association observation 
on the Cincinnati Speedway. 


Think what they mean. The average car 
is driven little more than 5,000 miles in a 
season. The average driving speed is prob- 
ably 25 miles an hour. The Essex went 
more than a mile a minute for 5,869 miles. 


You might expect that a car of its weight 
would require frequent mechanical attention. 
But there was no need for that in the Essex. 


Doesn’t It Settle the 
Light Car Question ? 


Essex now adds to its light car qualities the 
advantage of endurance and reliability. It 
brings costly car distinction, beauty and 
fineness to the light weight, moderate price 
class. Essex cars appeal to pride, and that is 
why owners speak of them as they do. 


Individual owners would never ask as 
much of a car as did this 50-hour test. 


It showed how much more could be ex- 
pected of an Essex than any one would 
demand of it. 


Every Essex delivered has resulted in an 
increased demand. Sales passed $35,000,000 
in 11 months—a new record. 


This latest proof will decide thousands 
who have only waited for just such evidence 
that Essex would stand up. All buyers can- 
not possibly be served. Now is the time to 
make your reservation. 
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THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF 1919 
(The Boston News Bureau) 

What the past twelvemonth has contributed, under varied 
and unexampled conditions, to our national productive record 
is suggested in the following figures (including a few estimates 
based on results close to December 31): 








TRANSPORTATION 
1919 1918 1917 
R. R. gross earn.... $5,195,000,000 $4,900,759,309 $4,036,866,565 
R. R. net earn..... 782,000,000 905,794,715 1,190,566,335 
Autos prod..... pee 1,600,000 1,153,638 1,368,949 
Autos reg. U. S. ; 7,602,000 6,225,192 5,072,629 
*Shipbuilding U. d 4,050,000 2,721,281 1,034,000 
*Gross tons. 
CLEARINGS, TRADING, AND FINANCING 
*U. S. bk. clearings . $416,439,000 $306,940,364 
*N. Y. bk. clearings. 235,802,634 177,404,965 
*Boston bk. a le 12;663,248 
20 rys. av. —- 91.13 105.76 


20 rys. av. low. 

20 rys.. Dec. 31. 

20 indus. high..... ° 
20 indus. low... 
20 ind. Dee. 31. 
20 coppers high... 
20 coppers low. .... 
20 cop. Dee. 31..... 
40 bonds av. high... 
40 bonds av. low. 

N. Y. stk. sales shis.. 
Million sh. days. .. . 
N. Y. t 








78.39 81.94 9 
319,337,000 144,118,469 185,628,948 
159 19 


38 
$1,056,543,250 











s. sold. $3,712,983 ,000 2,062,827 ,000 

Lib. bd. sales....... 2,658, —o 1,407 952,500 7285, -— 000 
Lib. bd. av. high... . 99.25 19.26 
Lib. bd. av. low... . Os. 93 .09 ps 23 
Boston stocks. ..... 9,035,335 3,849,979 5,090,982 
Boston bonds... ... 29,612,100 18,322,700 17,543,250 
+N. Y. listings. ..... 1,340,000,000 539,659,347 BAC 98,138,895 
Incorp East........ 12,450,000,000 2,399,749,600 617,893,100 
Munic. bd. sales... . 851,000,000 287 564,382 wists 762 
New securities. ..... 3,040,000,000 1,344,810, 100 1,529,970,200 
Failures, no........ 6,390 9,982 5 
Failures, liab,...... $113,000,000 $163,019,97¢ $182,441,: 


*000 omitted. Exclusive Liberty bonds., 


MONEY AND BANKING 


Money in-cire. bs $6,020,000,000 $5,951,2 $4,965,878 604 
Per cap. circ. ‘ele 56.05 76 
a nat. biks....... 7.838 765 57 





7.7! 
Nat. bk. deps. $12,720,000,000 $10,852,000, 000 $10,734,677,000 






Nat. bk. loans...... 11,280,000,000 9,918,294, rig 9,390,836,000 
N. Y. call money... 1@8"% 7 6@6! 415@6% 
Time money....... *15 5! 5@.5 3% 5 '4@6< 
Fed. Res. notes..... $3,057 482, O00 $2,685,244, to) 8 

F. R. gold res...... 2,078,536,000 2 ,090,2 274,000 

Pas pies 2,1 ; 938, 680.7 706.000 
F. R. bills bot...... 5 275,366, 000 
Fed. Res. ratio. .... 44.8 61. 
tNat'l income...... $73,600,000 $68, ——y 000 
tNat'l debt. ....... 26,020,000 357.377 
Credits to Allies..... 9,647 834,649 8,58. 4,236, 400" 000 
Demand sterling... . 3.7514 4.75% 
eee ee 9. 17c “yf 43¢. 
LAMB. ..ccnspere anes 7.52 11.88 


franc and lira 19.3c. 
7000 omitted. 


Par of sterling $4.8665; 
*Renewal; high 25% 


COMMERCE AND IMMIGRATION 





Mdse exp. a $7,890,000 ,000 $6, 149,087,545 

Mdse imp. U. 8.. 3,980,000,000 3,031,212,710 

Exc. mdse. exp..... 3,910,000,000 3,117,874,835 

Gold exports. ...... 380,000,000 41,069,818 

Gold imports....... 70,000,000 62,042, 748 552,454,: 
Exc. gold imp...... *310,000,000 .f 180. 570, 490 
U. S. immigration. . 249,000 110,618 152,960 
Emigration . - 258,000 109,253 64,823 
Population....... oe 107,600,000 106,050,000 104,444,000 


*Excess exports. 


MINERALS 
$59,500,000 


Gold prod. U. 8..-.. 


$68, 646,700 
Gold stock U.S.... 2 















World gold........ ° 
Transv., OZ......+++ ° "8. 380,000 $ 
Silver U. S., oz..... 170,000,000 197 "394, ‘900 
Price silver......... 13le 101 l¢c 86 76¢ 
*U. 8S. cop. prod.... 2,460,000,000 2,432,000,000 2,428,000,000 
Price copper....... 1844@19¢ 23 16¢ 22 !5@23c 
Spelter, St. L...... 8.90 8.21 7.95 

*Refinery output. 

IRON AND STEEL 

Iron prod., tons.... 30,400,000 39,051,991 38, ley 
Lake ore, toms...... 47,177,395 61,156,963 62 01 
Pig iron, price...... $37.40 $36 .60 37 . 5 
Steel ingots, tons... 30,100,000 44,462,432 45,060,607 
Steel rails, tons..... 1,970,000 2,540,892 2,944,161 
Steel bil., price. .... $48 .00 $43 .50 $47. 50 
*U. S. Steel net..... $132,000,000 2¢ c 


1,310,000,000 


U. S. Steel gross.... 
7,530,000 


Steel unfil tons. .... 
*Before taxes. 





STAPLE COMMODITIES 


35,500,000 76,649,918 77,133,305 
451,773,000 579,386,000 551,790,563 
308,459,000 298 5 000 281 "892. 000 
376,500,000 3 335,360,000 


Anthr. ship. tons.... 
Bitum., tons. . 
Wool prod., Ibs..... 
Petroleum, bbls..... 





THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF 1919—CONTINUED 


Gasoline, gals ...... 3,950,000,000  —-3,570,312,963 2,850,546 423 
5.00 $4 $3 





Pa. crude, bbl... ... 5. .00 

World sugar, tons... 16,320,654 17,131,609 16,836 698 
Cuban sugar, tons... 3,971,776 3,446,083 23 
Am. sug. cons...... 3,980,000 3,495,606 


Se *9 .00c 9.00c 
*Government basis. 
AGRICULTURAL 











U. S. wheat, bu... .. 940,987,000 921,438,000 

Canada wheat...... 196,361,000 189,075,000 

World a ae 3,392,000,000 3,527,000,000 

U. 8S. corn, bu...... 2,917,450,000 2,502,665,000 
Sere 1,248,310,000 1,538, 124,000 li a 
ea 7,500,000,000 8,465,000,000 "384, 007 ‘000 
Pork, RES: 12,868,000,000 11,248,000,000 8. »450, 148,000 
Farm prods........ $23,873,000,000 $21,386,000,000 $19,331,000,000 
Cotton, bales....... 11,030,000 12,040,532 11,302,375 
Spot cotton. ....... 39. 25c 32. 60¢ 31.85c 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Bradstreet index... . 19.8700 18.5348 17.9436 
Wholesale patcest: . 222 207 183 
Fire loss U. S.-Can.. $246,000,000 $317,014,385 $267 560,640 
Bldg. 279 cits . Fey al 1,272,000,000 490,333 532 » 218 
Strikes U. _ aR ee 3,270 3,181 3 


tDept. Labor. 





OU. PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
(The Wail Street Journal) 

The following table compares. estimated production, domestic 
consumption, exports. and imports of crade and refined oils 
(based on figures of Geological Survey for nine months) with 
those for 1918; also stocks as of September 30, 1919, with 
stocks as of December 31, 1918 (in barrels of forty-two gallons 
each): 











— Production——— Consum ption—— 
; Domestic 
Estimated Bstimated 
1919" 1918 1919 1918 
Crude oil......... 375,776,400 355,000,000 417,516,108 396,000,000 
a tf ears 209,483,667 174,300,000 175, 430,567 174,168,841 
Gasoline. .......... 92,700,735 85,000,000 , 81,435,515 88,392,479 
RSE 53,022,902 43,400,000 32,337,783 44,85 6 
Lubricating oil... 19,685,667 20,000,000 12,369,414 19,74 
Stocks — Exports 
Estimated 
Sept. 30,°19 Dec. 31, 1919 1918 







Crude oil......... 137,131,000 128,311,000 4,424,7 4,900,691 
| sere 20,527,033 13,890,661 27,554,433 28,075,905 
SE 8,836,319 6,423,160 8,922, 39,508 
Kerosene......... 7,424,834 10,395,926 2: 1,307 





»f 
4,652, 481 





Lubricating oil... - 3:784.930 3.510132 


7] 388,809 56,619,892 





ER. win Svipudtvomio ahve sabe 
—Imports (Crude Oil)- 
Estimated 
1919 1918 
ee DE sss tin s 605 5 5a0t Xen Nout 52,034,604 37,703,084 
From other countries. ..............-. 83,904 
I 8 FORE Onin cele am ok eS AE “52, 118,508 37,735,640 


The advance in price of crude oil more than anything else 
shows the expansion and strength of the oil industry. During 
1919 Pennsylvania crude advanced from $4 to $5 a barrel, and 
mideontinent crude from $2.25 to $2.75 a barrel with corre- 
sponding advances in other grades throughout the country. 





COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


With fewer commercial failures than in any year back to 1881, 
when the total number of firms in business was less than half of 
what it is at present, the 1919 insolvency statement contributes 
largely to an annual statistical exhibit that has had no precedent. 
Preliminary returns to R. G. Dun & Co. disclose only 6,445 
defaults for the year just ended, exclusive of banking suspen- 
sions and personal bankruptcies, and $112,790,037 of liabilities, 
as against 9,982 reverses for $163,019,979 in 1918, when the 
showing was considered remarkably favorable. Without excep- 
tion, failures in each quarter of 1919, both in number and in- 
debtedness, fell materially below those of 1918, altho in the last 
quarter of the past year a tendency toward increase was witnessed. 

FAILURES BY QUARTERS FOR TWO YEARS 


1918— 
Liabilities 





—— | 


ie, pe iabilities 











Ist quarter......... ee 5,821, 052 2 $49,780, 300 
MES sv cnho eens s 38,013,2 
3d = quarter..... e0ceee 72% ,- 35,181,4 
4th quarter......... ee FS 848,429 40,044,955 
VME 000-00 Svewree 6,445 $1 12,790,037 9,982 $163,019,979 
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HAS HE FORGOTTEN? 


The world, at least, still remembers some of the deeds done by command of this man, whose 
person is now demanded by the Allies so that he may stand at the bar of 
judgment, in the case of William Hohenzollern versus Civilization. 
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~ GLIMPSES |. 














A neeeeneeneeeeneneninnnn 


HAT PENALTY SHALL BE PAID by William 

Hohenzollern, ex-War Lord of Germany? What is the 

proper measure of this one man’s responsibility for 
the innumerable ruined homes, the thirteen million slaughtered 
human beings, the forty million mutilated and tortured in the 
With the problem of Hol- 
land’s final action on the Allied demand for the Kaiser’s person 
uppermost in the public prints, these questions are of first im- 
portance, just now, in France and England, and possibly in 
America as well. 
lukewarm in the matter, largely 


world’s. greatest and cruelest war? 


Even tho we have been aceused of being but 


AMERICAN JURISTS SENTENCE THE KAISER 















ica’s signature. For more than a year the self-exiled Emperor 
had profited by the law’s delay, not only to withdraw himself 
from the public eye, but to present himself as a changed char- 
acter to so much of the world as insisted on keeping him in view. 
It had been argued, by himself, by his former subordinates in 
making war and intrigue, and by numerous German journalists, 
that, on the one hand, his responsibility for German misdeeds 
was slight, and that, on the other hand, he is now a much- 
improved man. Recent photographs, some of which are repro- 
duced herewith, bear testimony to a striking outward change. 

The.former warlike mustache is 





because of our distance from the tamed and trimmed. He has 
Great War’s horrors, our own . e ea grown a beard. The militarily 
country’s attitude must affect THE VERDICT OF 328 AMERICAN short-cropped hair has been al- 


JURISTS IN 
WILLIAM 


the trial’s result, perhaps even 
determine whether or not there 


shall be any trial. Not only, by 





THE CASE OF 
HOHENZOLLERN 


















lowed to grow to a length befitting 
a peaceful country gentleman. The 
gorgeous uniforms have been re- 








the terms of the Peace Treaty, For Exile - 137 placed by the decidedly pacific 
must one of the five judges of For Capital Punishment — . ‘ . 106 garments of civil life. Not long 
the trial tribunal. be supplied by : . since, while rumors of an_ in- 
America, but Holland is reported For Imprisonment 51 trigue to restore him to his 
to be awaiting some sign of For Other Penalties 7 throne somewhat disturbed several 
American feeling before definitely Aicoteal Kase’ Petal 27 national capitals, he assumed 
deciding what to do -with the ™ . formal possession of ‘*The House 
fugitive from international justice of Doorn,” at Doorn, Holland, 
whom she is now harboring. The purchased some _ time _ before. 


whole position of the Allies is weakened by the very doubtful 
attitude of America in the matter of Wilhelm’s responsibility. 

Tue Literary Dicest-is, fortunately, able to present here- 
with the attitude of an admittedly authoritative section of 
American public opinion. Some time ago THe Dicest prepared 
and forwarded to the Justices of the State Supreme Courts, to 
District, County, and Cireuit Judges, and to the heads of the 
legal departments of our universities a brief questionnaire. 
Justices of the United States Supreme Court were omitted be- 
cause of the likelihood that oné of their number might be-chosen 
to represent America on the trial tribunal. If William Hohen- 
zollern is found guilty, Tue Dicesr asked, both of conspicuous 
responsibility for the war and of authorizing military violations 
of international law, what penalty should be imposed upon him? 
Three hundred and twenty-eight replies have been received, 
covering every section of the country and representing .a diver- 
sity of opinion in which the verdict of exile: and of capital pun- 
ishment predominate. Most of these jurists accept it as a moral, 
if not a legal, certainty that the guilt of the Kaiser is already 
circumstantially established in the opinion of civilized mankind. 
Especially noticeable, in view of the circumstance that these 
replies come from men highly trained in legal procedure and not 
from laymen, is the fact that only a negligible number—18 of the 
328, to be exact—hold with Secretary Lansing that there is no 
adequate body of laws under which a man may be tried for 
acts such as those attributed to the German Emperor. The 
verdict of these representative American jurists would seem to 
be that justice will not have been satisfied until William II. 
stands in judgment before a tribunal composed, if not of his 
peers—who might be hard to find—at least of men capable of 
interpreting and carrying out the enlightened opinion of mankind 
in the matter of William II. vs. Civilization. 

It is noteworthy that the Dicest’s questionnaire was sent 
out and the replies were written at a time when interest in the 
Kaiser, and in the matter of his trial as provided by the Peace 
Treaty, was submerged by many graver questions, among which 
was the question as to whether the Treaty would receive Amer- 































A Berlin report stated that he at once raised the salary of the 
The Kaiser, 
cluded, ‘will not actually take up his residence there until early 
in 1920.” : 


Berlin, it appears from. this report, may be reckoning once 


gardener forty cents per week. the dispatch con- 


more without London and Paris, not to mention Washington. 
Speaking in the British House of Commons, in answer to a ques- 
tion from the floor, Mr. Andrew Bonar Law had declared, less than 
a month previously, that. all arrangements were then completed 
for the extradition and trial of the Kaiser as soon as the Peace 
Treaty had been signed. The trial, he stated on the authority 
of the British Government, would ¢ertainly take place. At about 
the same time, this significant statement appeared in Premier 
Clemenceau’s newspaper, L’ Homme Libre, of Paris: ‘‘ Until the 
former German Kaiser has been brought to judgment, ‘the war 
be considered finished for France.’? The Treaty to 


can not 


which both of these Powers have put their signatures contains 


the following plain provisions: 
PART IV 

PENALTIES 
ARTICLE 227 
The Allied and Associated Powers publicly arraign William IT. 
of Hohenzollern, formerly German Emperor, for a supreme of- 
fense against international morality and the sanctity of treaties. 
A special tribunal will be constituted to try the accused, 
thereby assuring him the guaranties essential to the right of 
defense. It will be composed of five judges, one appointed by 
each of the following Powers: namely, the United States of 
America, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. 
In its decision the tribunal will be guided by the highest mo- 
tives of international policy, with a view to vindicating the solemn 
obligations of international undertakings and the validity of 
international morality. It will beits duty to fix the punishment 
which it considers should be imposed. 
The Allied and Associated Powers will address a request to 
the Government of the Netherlands for the surrender to them 
of the ex-Emperor in order that he may be put on trial. 
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Copyrighted by the New York Times Wide-World Photos. 
THE EX-KAISER IN AN UNGUARDED MOMENT. 


From a photograph secured, together with the companion picture on 
this page, by an enterprising Dutchman, who hid himself in a load 
of hay and snapt the Amerongen recluse over the garden-wall 








Copyrighted by the New York Times Wide-World Photos. 
A SADDER AND WISER KAISER. 


The man now undergoing virtual exile in Holland is, physically and 
sartorially at least, much different from the erstwhile war-lord of 
the German Empire, who plotted to be master of Eurcpe. 








CAN THE KAISER LEGALLY BE TRIED? 


Of the eighteen jurists who express the opinion that there 
exists no body of laws under which the Kaiser may be brought 
to trial, Prof. Ernst Freund, of the Law Department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is among those most bitterly opposed to the 
idea. The Kaiser should be ‘‘drawn, hanged, and quartered,” 
he writes, somewhat altering the customary order of procedure 
in such executions. ‘‘The head to be exhibited in principal 
cities of Allied and associated nations.’’ The ironical applica- 
tion of all this to the legality of the Kaiser’s trial comes out in 
Professor Freund’s concluding remark: ‘‘Since the proceedings 
will violate every other principle of American constitutions, 
why not also that forbidding cruel and unusual punishment?” 

The dean of the law school of one of our largest universities, 
who asks that his reply be considered confidential, writes in 
general corroboration of Professor Freund’s view: ‘‘I feel that 
among the finest fruits of civilization, on its juristic side, are 
the concepts that a man shall not be tried for acts that when 
done were not recognized as crimes; of which no tribunal has 
eognizance; for which no penalty was prescribed; I, therefore, 
think that the ex-Kaiser should not be tried for ‘responsibility 
for the war and authorizing military violations of international 
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law. “It is impossible so to constitute a tribunal for the trial 
of this man as to win the confidence of the world,” in the opinion 
of Prof. Henry M. Bates, Dean and Professor of Constitutional 
Law of the University of Michigan. ‘‘Where is the authority 
for trying him outside of his own government?” asks Willard 
W. Miles, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of Vermont. 
“His country can be punished and they can punish him, but 
ean any other Power do it? By force, yes; but how by law?” 

, “I know of no provision of international law which declares it 
is a crime for the head of a government to bring an unjust war 
and provides punishment for such conduct,” declares J. Hugo 
Grimm, Judge of the Eighth Judicial Circuit of Missouri. In 
the opinions given by the other jurists who do not believe the 
trial legally possible, the objections given in the replies quoted 
above are repeated without important variations. 

There was no reference in the Dicrest questionnaire to the 
legality or illegality of the proposed trial, but the question seems 
to have been in the legal atmosphere of the country, for several 
jurists, in filling out their replies, have volunteered justifications 


founded on legal procedure and precedent. ‘‘ There is no divinity 
that doth hedge a king. Those who have such awful responsi- 
bility in government as the ex-Kaiser had must learn that they 
are answerable for deliberate misuse of such power, and the 
punishment, to be a punishment at all, must fit the crime,” 
argues Judge A. G. Burr, of the District Court of North Dakota. 
‘‘Where the crime has been committed, an extraordinary tribunal 
ean be created if needed.’ Against those who hold that the 
Kaiser’s acts were not considered crimes when committed, and, 
therefore, can only be reached by a posteriori laws, he argues 
that ‘‘murder, and the other crimes involved, are crimes every- 
where. Kings, emperors, and presidents are not a separate 
class; they are common men. It (the trial.of the Kaiser) would 
not be a travesty on justice, it would be a solemn, supreme 
assertion of law, bespeaking the solidarity of the human race, the 
unity of the conception of justice, and the deliberate declaration 
that anarchists in high places are the common enemy of mankind.” 

Other jurists bear similar uninvited but most pertinent testi- 
mony. ‘‘We should lend our influence to make sure the Kaiser 
is tried,”” declares Judge A. H. Reid, of the Sixteenth Wisconsin 
Cireuit. ‘‘Kings who invoke war for gain, then violate every 
restriction on barbarity and every humane rule of international 
law, must not be permitted to escape punishment.” 
Joseph Combs, of the Clinton Cireuit Court of Indiana, considers 
the matter to this effect: ‘‘It has been said by some that the 
Kaiser can not be brought to trial, and punished if found guilty, 
because there is no precedent for trying and condemning to 


Judge 


punishment the head of a government. There are two answers 
to this proposition: First, there are two very notable precedents, 
that of Charles I. of England, and Louis XVI. of France. 
But if it is said that these precedents are not in point, the 
answer is none the less easy. No court ever refuses to decide a 
matter right in principle because he can not find any precedent 
Every judge, when satisfied that he should 
decide a controversy a certain way, and that plain justice requires 
him so to rule, does so whether there is precedent for it or not. 
This is the way in which new precedents are made, and judges 
are very frequently making them when new questions arise.” 
Judge Combs concludes with this striking declaration: 


for his decision. 


“Tf this rule as to precedent were to hold good, there never 
could have been any one tried or punished for any crime, be- 
cause there always had to be a first offense. The first man tried 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND A NEW POLICY 


by J. E. OTTERSON 
PRESIDENT WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


% % YHEN we decided to branch out 

VV \Y into the manufacture of other 

, lines of products, we were not 
satisfied that we ought to put the name 
Winchester on Cutlery—Tools—Skates 
—Fishing Tackle—Flashlights. 

Here was a name which had come 
unblemished through fifty-three years 
of the cleanest kind of business deal- 
ings. 

Some held that it would lower the 
prestige of this name—that we would 
destroy its significance—if we applied 
it to more than one line of products. 
This was given no small consideration. 





We wondered if it would not perhaps 
be better to put these new products 
out under a new name, such as “ Eagle,” 
or “Victory,” or something similar. 

We have finally decided to call them 
Winchester. And to make this name 
mean everything it now means on 
Guns and Ammunition. 


We will not put this name on any 
product until we are sure that the 
quality is such as to entitle it to be 
stamped with the name. 


And so when an article is handed 
you with Winchester upon it, it will 
carry our assurance that it is up to 
Winchester standards. 


e 


When we decided to establish a 
series of local retail agencies, it was a 
very great question whether we should 
let dealers throughout the country put 


the name of Winchester on their stores. 
We determined not to give this privilege 
indiscriminately. 

We have picked out a responsible 
dealer in each town and offered it to 
him. And we do not want him to take 


-it unless he appreciates it, and takes 


the responsibility that goes with it. 

If he feels that he can make the 
Winchester Store stand in his com- 
munity for fair, honorable, clean-cut 
business dealings, then we want him 
to come into this proposition. 


7 


On us rests the heavier responsibility 
of maintaining the prestige, significance, 
and high standing of the Winchester 
name in the actual manufacture of these 
new products. 

It* is with greatest confidence in 
Winchester artisanship, in Winchester 
methods and Winchester manufactur- 
ing purpose, that we have taken this 
momentous step. 


In committing the Winchester organi- 
zation to the making of these new 
products to bear the Winchester name, 
and in extending the use of that name 
to retail stores, I personally have as- 
sumed a great responsibility to the 
American people. 

I feel this obligation keenly. 

My confidence in receiving your ap- 
proval is secure—knowing all that 
Winchester has done and can do. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. :-:- NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 
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for murder would have had to be acquitted because there was 
no precedent for his punishment. 

‘‘When such a condition as this arises, and such a situation 
confronts the whole civilized world, it is time to make a prece- 
dent for all time in the future. It is necessary to make an ex- 
ample of these men, if guilty, for the future good and peace of 
the world. It is now up to the Allied nations to serve notice on 
all kings and emperors who may rule in the ages to come that 
it is their bounden duty to preserve the peace instead of to 


-make war, and if they do ineite their people to war and violate 


the sanctity of treaties with any nation, great or small, they are 
liable to be brought to trial and punishment for the crime, like 
any other criminal.” 


“The world, at this time, will not be patient with technicali- 
ties,’’ declares Judge B. F. Long, of the Superior Court of North 

















ON THE TRACK. 


-The Evening News (London). 


Carolina, in support of this opinion, and Judge Charles A. Man- 
ning, of Colorado, insists: ‘‘He and his associates are guilty of 
the greatest crime of the age, and should not be permitted to 
eseape just punishment through any fine, hair-splitting techni- 
ealities.”” Prof. Earl C. Arnold, of the College of Law, Univer- 
sity of Cineinnati, comments: 

“We inflict capital punishment on many each year because of 
an injury to an individual, in whom the State is interested. 
Why less for the arch-criminal of all ages, who has committed 
a erime against all civilized nations, whose acts have resulted in 
ten million men making the supreme sacrifice? Let those who 
have brought on the war be made personally accountable as 
an example for future rulers.” 

JURISTS WHO DOUBT THE TRIAL’S EXPEDIENCY 

Aside from the legal authorities who hold that the Kaiser ean 
not be tried under existing laws, nine of the 328 jurists who re- 
plied to the Dicest’s questionnaire exprest the opinion that 
it would be better to leave the culprit alone, on grounds of ex- 
Thus Robert MeNair 
Davis, Professor of Law at the University of Arizona, argues: 


pediency, however guilty he might be. 


“*T have doubted the wisdom of any trial or punishment what- 
soever in which the German people themselves do not have a 
hand. Whatever the guilt of the ex-Kaiser may be, his offense 
is against the German people as much as against either bellig- 
erent or neutral. ... The punishment of the ex-Kaiser by 
those who dictated the peace of Versailles is likely to make of 
him a martyr in the eyes of the German people, and bring back 
the heart of Germany to one whom it was prepared to repudiate. 
. . . The proposed proceedings are, therefore, likely to prove a 
boomerang. Would it not be the part of wisdom to leave this 
craven exile to his own conscience and to deserved oblivion 
rather than to dramatize the close of his career in a melodrama 
that can never be blotted out from the pages of history?” 


Similarly, Duane J. Carnes, Judge of the Appellate Court, 
Second District of IMlinois, who admits ‘‘a prejudice against the 
defendant disqualifying me to act as judge or jury,” is of the 
opinion that there is great danger lest ‘‘in the heat and passion of 
the moment he will be so dealt with that future generations may 
regard him as a martyr instead of a malefactor.”” ‘‘The Kaiser’s 


punishment is his present condition and its continuance,” writes 
a judge of the Superior Court of Rhode Island who marks his 
reply as ‘‘confidential.”” ‘‘The causes of the war were many. 
The German military attitude and method were not the product 
of one mind. Kill the Kaiser or jail him, and multiply the 
probability of efforts for revenge. As for exile, I do not see any 
probability of replacing him on the throne.” Judge Alfred C. 
Lockwood,. of the Superior Court of Arizona, expresses this 
general attitude rather more in detail as follows: 

‘So far as responsibility for the war is concerned, in view of 
all the faets, I think it would be a mistake to punish one man 
for what was in the long run the fault of the whole German 
nation, altho the Kaiser might have precipitated the war at the 
particular moment when it came. When it comes to violations 
of international law, if he individually was directly responsible 
for orders which caused such things as the Lusitania or Louvain 
massacres, he should be tried, and treated as any other mur- 
derer, were it not for one thing. Any real punishment would, 
undoubtedly, make him a hero and a martyr to the German 
people, and possibly some day reinstate the Hohenzollerns just 
as Napoleon the Little followed Napoleon the Great. 

“As it is, he is being forgotten by the world, and if nothing 
is done to stir feeling up, he will also be forgotten by the German 
people, which is, in my opinion, the best thing for the future 
peace of the world. 

“IT am in favor of leaving him alone.” 

Three of the jurists to whom the questionnaire was sent took 
the ground that to consider penalties now might prejudice the 
ease if it should come to trial. Judge George A. Vincent, of the 
Intermediate Court of Marion County, W. Va., speaks thus for 
this contingent: ‘‘Having been judge for seven years, I have 
never passed sentence upon any person without first having 
heard both the state and the defendant’s testimony. Therefore, 
I respectfully withhold my sentence in this important case, until 
I have fully heard both sides.”’ 


JURISTS WHO FAVOR CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


“No punishment, however barbarous, could be adequate if, 
as wesbelieve, he authorized the barbarities committed upon the 
Belgians and the French,’’ declares Judge John Howard Gates, 
of the Supreme Court of South Dakota, in voting that the 
Kaiser to be sent to death by hanging or shooting. This reser- 
vation, that guilt must be clearly proved, is mentioned by many 
of the judges and professors of law in giving their verdicts, 
and was specifically provided for in the Dicrst’s questionnaire. 
Granted that the Kaiser is guilty as charged, the poll called for 
an expression of opinion as to the penalty properly deserved by 
such a criminal and such a crime. Of the total number of 
judges and university jurists included in this poll, 106, a number 
exceeded only by those favoring exile, express the opinion that 
the Kaiser, if convicted, should suffer the supreme penalty, 
with hanging as the preferred method of execution. As against 
40 votes for hanging, 23 are registered for shooting, 15 for elec- 
trocution, 6 for beheading, and 14 for other forms. In this 
last classification are included several suggestions that mustard- 
gas and submarining be employed. ‘‘The ax and the guillotine 
were dignified by the fate of Charles I. and Louis XVI.,’’ writes 
Cireuit Judge Thomas J. Seehorn, of Kansas City, Mo. “If 
responsible for the world-war, William Hohenzollern should 
‘stretch hemp.’”’ ‘‘If imprisoned or exiled,’’ in the opinion of 
Cireuit Judge Almon Ing, of Poplar Bluffs, Mo., who votes 
“there would be no end of intrigue and propa- 
Judge Charles R. Bricken, of the Court 


for ‘‘shooting,”’ 
ganda for his release.”’ 
of Appeals of Aiabama, votes for electrocution, with the com- 
ment: ‘‘This arch fiend to humanity should be put to death, 
and the punishment should fit the crime as far as possible.” 
He should be beheaded, in the opinion of Judge George Cookman 
Sturgiss, of the Circuit Court of the Seventeenth West Virginia 
Judicial Circuit. Also, Judge Sturgiss advises: ‘‘ Accept the plea of 
Hindenburg and von Hollweg for responsibility for the Kaiser’s acts 
as a plea of guilty, and imprison them for life. ‘‘ Capital punish- 
ment for the heads of departments and officers who were aware 
of the disregard of the rules of civilized warfare,’ agrees Judge 
William C. Mentzer, of the First Judicial District of Wyoming. 
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RAKE LINING edged 
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Raybestos. We put 
this silver edge on Raybestos 
for your protection. There 
are many substitutes; there 
are inferior imitations, and 
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Raybestos. 


HEN you buy brake 
lining — look for 
that Silver Edge. 


It identifies Raybestos. It 
means that you will get the 
brake lining service you are 
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“If the German Kaiser is to escape the death penalty,” de- 
clares Cireuit Judge Allen N. Cisco, of the Thirty-second Dis- 
trict of Kentucky, ‘‘then we should abolish and hold for naught 
all laws prescribing punishment for murderers: It is Judge 
Ciseo’s verdict that the Kaiser be publicly hanged, Belgium to 
be the executioner. Judge V. H. Johnson, of the County Court 
of Cheyenne Wells, Col., who votes first for imprisonment in 
the Tower of London, adds in a postscript: ‘‘ Upon reconsidera- 
tion, he should be hanged if guilty.” ‘* Behead him,” advises Judge 
Charles C. Wooldridge, of Crowley County, Col. “I regard this 
international tyrant, traitor, and murderer as bad or worse than 
either Charles I. or Louis XVI.”” He should die by mustard-gas, 
in the opinion of Prof. Edwin V. Mitchell, of the Law Depart- 
ment of the University of South Dakota, who explains that ‘a 
man of the ex-Kaiser’s type is incapable of the exquisite mental 
torture that would be the only 
alternative.” ‘‘If he has been 
guilty of infractions of interna- 
tional law and the rules of war,” 
declares Earl F. Reed, Instructor 
in Law at the Pittsburg Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, 
‘“*he should be punished in the 
same way any other violator 
would be punished. That would 
be by military punishment. If 
proved guilty of a capital crime 
against military law, he should 
face a firing squad.” Prof. H. 
W. Arant, of the Emory. Uni- 
versity Law School, and Judge 








George J. Hundley, of the Fifth Judicial Circuit of Virginia, 
‘Death for the Kaiser at the hands of the Allies would, in the 
eyes of his equally guilty countrymen, be merely an exchange 
of a martyr’s crown for the imperial, and, therefore, should not 
be inflicted.” Circuit Judge Henry W. Holt, of Virginia, quali- 
fies his sentence of exile ‘“‘to some island”’ for. life, with the 
comment: “I doubt the expediency of doing anything. He 
should not be permitted to pose as a martyr.’”’ Judge A. W. 
Walker, of the Ninth Judicial Cireuit of Missouri, adds, in 
explanation of his vote for exile in St. Helena or other suitable 
place: ‘I believe in capital punishment in many cases, but here 
it might be construed as in accord with German frightfulness.” 
Judge A. H. Reid, of the Sixteenth Wisconsin Circuit, speaks for 
a number of his colleagues in preferring a sentence of exile 
because he is “‘opposed to capital punishment for any one.” 
The places suggested by those 
voting for exile vary from St. 
Helena, most prominently men- 
tioned with forty-five jurists in 
favor of it, to the vote of an In- 
diana Judge—‘‘ Anywhere but in 
Indiana.”” Those who favor St. 
Helena are rebuked by a con- 
siderable delegation whose gen- 
eral opinion is exprest by Justice 
Charles A. Pooley, of the New 
York State Supreme Court. 
“St. Helena would only add to 
his vanity,’’ writes Judge Pooley, 
‘“‘some island in 


who votes for 


the Pacific, constantly guarded.” 








James O’ Neill, of the Seventeenth 
Judicial Circuit 


A SPANISH 
“Will this be the result?” 


of Wisconsin, 

write themselves down as in gen- 

eral opposed to capital punish- 

ment, but in favor of its infliction in the present instance. Dean 
John C. Townes, of the Law Department of the University of 
Texas, votes for capital punishment, ‘‘in the most ignominious 
form in which it ean be inflicted, without brutality.” He 
explains his sentence thus: 


“‘T believe the waging of aggressive wars for selfish purposes 
is treason against God and civilization. and deserves the highest 
penalty which can be inflicted consistently with the dignity and 
self-respect of the authority imposing it. Everything consistent 
with justice should be done to prevent such wars. Severe and 
unusual punishment of those who promote them will have an 
appreciable influence in their prevention.” 


Judge William H. Sanford, of the Alabama Court of Appeals, 
writes: 


“Tf it should be found upon a fair and impartial trial that the 
Emperor of Germany, either by himself or in conspiracy with 
others, deliberately planned and precipitated the recent war, and 
in its carrying out caused the death or deaths of various citizens 
of other commonwealths and nationalities, he and they should 
be dealt with as common criminals so far as the execution of 
their sentence is concerned. As to whether that punishment 
would be capital, imprisonment, or exile, should depend upon 
the evidence produced at the trial, which might or might not 
show mitigation. Simply because a man holding high office 
murders six million men is no reason why he should not be 
looked upon and treated as a criminal, provided always his 
guilt is established beyond reasonable doubt.”’ 


THE PREDOMINANT VERDICT— EXILE 


Capital punishment is most commonly opposed by those 
jurists whose opinions, favoring exile, constitute the majority 
sentence of this poll, on the ground that it would tend to make 
a martyr of a man who deserves no such honor. ‘His ego and 
personality should receive no more advertisement, but be totally 
submerged,” writes Judge William E. Fort, of the Criminal 
Division of the Tenth Circuit of Alabama, who favors exiling 
him ‘‘everywhere and nowhere” as in the well-known story, 
“The Man Without a Country.” In the opinion of Judge 


. a * - 
—Campana de Gracia (Barcelona). 


“There should be no chance of 
VIEW. . ‘ . 
his ever being compared with 


Napoleon.” Other places recom- 

mended for his 
Siberia, Helgoland, Turkey in Asia, Devil’s Island, Greenland, 
Patagonia, Cape Disappointment, South Georgia Island, South 
Atlantie Ocean, ‘“‘some secluded place under the jurisdiction 
of the United States, England, and France,” and, in lighter vein, 
Practically all of these sen- 


exile include 


East St. Louis and Chicago, III. 
tences are recommended ‘“‘for life.” 
The Dicesr’s questionnaire included a space in which the 
jurist to whom it was sent might vote for imprisonment, and 
there is, naturally in some cases, a certain amount of confusion 
between the two suggested penalties. Exile under forced labor, 
practically equivalent to imprisonment, is favored by a number 
of those authorities who write their replies under the heading 
of ‘Exile.”” Thus Judge Albert P. Stark of the Sixth District of 
Montana, suggests ‘‘ That he be exiled in Belgium; sentenced to 
penal servitude for life, working as a common laborer on the 
highways, or other reconstruction work in that country, under 
a guard of Belgian soldiers.”” ‘‘Kept under close guard, and 
denied all visitors except those necessary to administer the neces- 
specifies District Judge A. C. Troup, of Omaha, 


’ 


saries of life,’ 
Neb., who also votes for exile. ‘‘Stript of all the luxuries and 
pleasures of life, to which he has been accustomed, and confined 
in his food and drink and manner of life to the plainest neces- 
sities, as thousands of his widowed and orphaned victims will 


” 


be compelled to live. ‘In complete isolation,” adds Judge 
William C. Harris, of the Fifth Judicial District of Kansas, and 
County Judge Frank G. Mirick, of Pueblo, Col., believes that he 
should be forced in his place of exile ‘‘upon some remote island, 
to live as a peasant, where he could have an opportunity to 
reflect over the misery and desolation which he has brought to 
humanity.” 

A North Carolina judge, B. F. Long, of the Superior Court, 
believes that even tho the Kaiser may richly deserve hanging, 
‘‘he and all the leading associates in the crime,’’ the more prob- 
able penalty will be exile or imprisonment. As this jurist 
views the situation: 

““He should be tried in Belgium by a court of judges selected 
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HE first year you may find only a 

pin-hole cavity or two, but unless 
you take definite steps to check “‘Acid- 
Mouth” you will have reason to expect 
the ultimate loss of every tooth you 
possess, for “Acid-Mouth”’ is said 
to be the chief cause of tooth decay. 
Authorities estimate that 95 in every 
100 persons have it. 
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Pebeco Tooth Paste counteracts 
*“Acid-Mouth”’ by stimulating the flow 
of natural, alkaline saliva. Its keen, 
wholesome flavor imparts a clean, in- 
vigorated feeling to the whole interior 
of the mouth. Its tooth-whitening 
and brightening effect is marked, 
and it helps to keep the gums firm 
and healthy. 
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Your teeth must go—unless 


“Acid-Mouth” 


is Prevented 








Send Coupon Below for Free Litmus Test Papers 
and 10-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste 


The best way to find out whether acids are at work on your teeth is to make the 
Litmus Paper Test. Place one of the Litmus Papers on your tongue. If it remains 
blue, your tongue is normal. But if it turns pink, you have “Acid-Mouth.” Now 
brush your teeth and gums thoroughly with Pebeco Tooth Paste, and try a second 
Litmus Paper. This time it will remain blue, proving that Pebeco does tend to counter- 
act unfavorable mouth acids. 






Pebeco is sold by druggists everywhere 


— oe ae ee 
LEHN & FINK, Inc. 

120 William Street, New York 
In order that I may make my own test for ““Acid-Mouth” 
send me your Litmus Test Papers and Ten-day Trial 
Tube of Pebeco without cost or obligation to me 
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Salient Six 








A Greater Value—A Greater Service 
Both in One Motor Car 


SALIENT— 


“That is Salient which is strikingly 
manifest, or which catches the at- 


fention at once.’’—WEBSTER. 











Stephens Bodies are hand built with the 
same painstaking care and workmanship, 
that is given the finest hand-built 
custom bodies. 


From the day the first priming coat is 
applied until the last coat is on, set and 
dried in a dark room, it is in constant 
process of painting, drying and hand- 
rubbing. 

It is interesting to know that it takes 
thirty days to finish each Stephens Body. 











The Stephens is the Salient 
Car among Cars. 


By reason of outstanding ex- 
cellence in all its qualities and 
features, as well as its acts of 
performance, the Stephens is 
a car of greater value and 
greater service. 


In this one motor car, you 
can possess and take pride in 
Stephens hand-built bodies, 
which bear those. salient ear- 
marks of highest value: 


—American style bodies, with 
colors that are rare and warm 
and’ a, finish that is charming, 
rich, and lasting; 


—Enjoy also the service of the 
powerful and economical Ste- 
phens engine, S. A. E. rated at 


25.3 Horse Power, yet devel- 
ops 57—the most powerful 
and most economical for its 
size in passenger automobiles; 


—An engine that is no respec- 
ter of the grades of gasoline 
you feed it—that burns all the 
gas and the lowest grades 
without lessened performance; 


—An engine with vast re- 
serve power, that makes the 
Stephens a Salient all-around, 
road-performer ; 


—Combining speed, endur- 
ance, flexibility, hill-climbing 
ability, smooth-riding, and 
quietness at their maximum. 
All.combined in one motor 
car—the Stephens Salient Six 
—to bring the height of Satis- 
faction to you. 


Fisk Cord Tires Regular Equipment on All Models. 


Arrange to see the Stephens Salient Six,—there is a Distributor near you. 


STEPHENS MOTOR WORKS 


OF MOLINE PLOW COMPANY 


Sales Office: Moline, Ill. 


Factories: Freeport, IIl. 








A GREATER VALUE —-A GREATER SERVICE 
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from Belgium, France, England, and the United States, with 
probably two selected from neutral countries. Whilst the death- 
penalty would not be too severe for the guilty, it is doubtful if, 
under the highly technical rules likely to be invoked in a state 
trial of this kind, agreement will be found among international 
jurists. It is more probable they will agree upon imprisonment 
for life, or exile for life. If exile for life—he and his chief asso- 
ciates—at some place far removed from Germany and its influ- 
ences. Its object-lesson to the would-be autocrats would have 
a deterring, and it may be ‘wholesome, effect for half a century. 
The world at this time will not be patient of technicalities. 
even-handed justice, unhindered, un- 





It craves rather justice 
delayed. If it takes as much time to try the Kaiser as is re- 
quired to get the terms of peace signed, the benefit of the trial 
to mankind will be largely lost.” 

The present body of International Law comes in for some 
adverse criticism from the heads of university law departments 
who believe that the proper punishment for the Kaiser is exile, 
““Morally, I think the ex-Kaiser guilty enough so that he ought 
to suffer any punishment,” writes Hugh E. Willis, head of the 
Law School of the University of North Dakota, who votes for 
exile but doubts whether the sentence may legally be carried out 
under the old body of International Law. ‘‘If we had an Inter- 
national Court instead of the proposed ‘ League to Enforce War,’” 
writes Homer Albers, Dean of the Boston University Law School, 
“provision might and should be made for such offenses.’ 
Charles F. Abbott, Professor of Law and Government of Middle- 
‘or life-long internment 


bury College, who votes for either exile 
in his present residence,”’ replies that, tho there may be neither 
law nor precedent for such a trial, none is needed for the offense 
of authorizing military violations of International Law. 

Dean W. J. Lafferty, of the College of Law of the University 
of Kentucky, presents this reason for his verdict of ‘‘exile in 


some lonesome place, such as was Napoleon’s fate’’: 


‘As silence by all the nations gave sanction to the Kaiser’s 
preparations that led to the commission of his high crimes, it 
seems proper to impose less than capital punishment.” 


JURISTS WHO FAVOR IMPRISONMENT 

Closely allied with the sentence of exile, and constituting to- 
gether with that classification by far the majority verdict of the 
jurists whose opinions are here presented, is the suffrage of those 
favoring imprisonment. Fifty-one votes out of the total of 
328 are recorded for this penalty, with forty-four of the fifty-one 
favoring imprisonment for life. These votes, together with the 
137 cast for exile, make a total of 188 for these two allied forms 
of punishment as against 106, the next largest vote, which was 
cast in favor of capital punishment. As was mentioned in treat- 
ing the subject of exile, the demarcation between the groups 
favoring exile and imprisonment is not always distinct. 

Circuit Judge Ewing Cockrell, of the Seventeenth Missouri 
Circuit, votes for imprisonment for the royal culprit ‘“‘ wherever he 
can best learn he did wrong; preferably at hard work with poor 
people and prisoners, but healthful surroundings.” He should 
be imprisoned ‘‘until he has become converted, and ready to 
help undo among his own people the false standards he has 
helped them develop.”” As Judge Cockrell explains his own 
interesting sentence: 

‘* All punishment should, one way or the other, be constructive. 
The world needs, for its happiness, to have the German people 
see that their standards have been wrong and their practise 
even more so. Their own people will be the only effective 
judges. The Kaiser and those responsible with him for the 
atrocities practised and for the standards which led to those 
atrocities, deserve punishment, regardless of its result, but such 
punishment may do the rest of the world more harm than good. 
It can not, I believe, do such harm if it is to continue only so 
long as they refuse to help undo the wrongs they have done. 

“Therefore the punishment should terminate whenever the 
Kaiser is ready to go about in his own country preaching the 
truth as to the wrongs that he and the German people as his 
supporters have done, and what they should do to right them.” 


He should be condemned to life-imprisonment at hard labor, 
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in the opinion of Judge Joseph Combs, of the Clinton Circuit 
Court of Indiana, and that labor should consist of “‘helping to 
restore the devastated portions of France and Belgium and other 
parts of Europe destroyed by his armies.” ‘‘In solitary confine- 
ment, for life,’’ specifies Judge James W. Perkins, of the Seventh 
Judicial Circuit of Florida, adding, as do several of his brother 
jurists, that, as a further penalty, the Kaiser’s estates should 
be taken over and appropriated for the establishment of orphan 
homes in Belgium and France. He should be kept in a place 
where it is “dark, lonely, and gloomy, Judge 
Alonzo D. Burnes, of the Fifth Judicial Cireuit of Missouri, 
him.” 


” 


declares 


“‘where the world can know all about His place of 
confinement should be on some ‘barren island at hard labor, 
specifies Prof. John D. Lawson, LL.D., of the University of 
Missouri, author of numerous legal works, ‘‘with moving- 
pictures exhibited to him every day of the victims of his ambition, 
But the 


main thing, in Professor Lawson’s opinion, is that “‘he should 


the men and women he murdered on land and sea.’’ 


be fined the whole Hohenzollern fortune, wherever invested in 
real estate or personal property the world over, so that this 
family should be reduced to absolute beggary—the money to 
be distributed to the wrecked peasants of Belgium and France.” 
A French prison, preferably in Paris, is suggested as the Kaiser’s 
future abode by George C. Sprague, Assistant Professor of Law 
at New York University. The Kaiser planned to eat his Christ- 
mas dinner in 1914 in Paris, Professor Sprague points out. 
Therefore it would be appropriate to require him to eat all his 
dinners there, hereafter. He should be imprisoned for life, and, 
with the French as his jailers, there would be little chance of his 
escape to Germany and return to power. 

Rollin M. Perkins, Associate Professor of Law of the State 
University of Iowa, who votes for the Kaiser’s imprisonment for 
life in any secure prison outside of Germany, thus sums up 
his view as to a proper penalty: 


‘The ex-Kaiser’s outrage upon humanity, if he is found guilty, 
was such that he is entitled to little, if any, consideration. This 
means that he should not go free because of any lack of the 
moral courage to punish him. But with equal force it means 
that in determining the nature of his punishment we are to con- 
sider the effect upon every one else rather than the effect upon 
him. Hence in weighing the advisability of severity or leniency 
we must do so in the light of the future welfare of civilization 
rather than of the present effect upon this man. The real 
question is not whether he deserves the death penalty, for 
example, but whether the safety of the world and the whole- 
someness of international relations will be more premoted in 
this way than in any other. 

‘*Exile is rather common in some countries, but is not used 
for the most serious crimes. The death penalty is by no means 
rare, but beheading is not one of the accepted forms in advanced 
nations to-day. Thus either exile or death by beheading would 
involve the suggestion that the ex-Kaiser is on a plane by himself 
and hence entitled to treatment different from that accorded to 
other criminals. Both are quite unsatisfactory for that reason. 

*‘On the whole, it would seem that the world could properly 
protect itself from any danger as far as he is concerned by con- 
fining him for life in some secure prison outside of Germany. 
This would be sufficient to show that the world does not intend 
to tolerate such conduct by any man, and would doubtless be as 
effective as a deterrent to others as any form of punishment that 
could be inflicted. Moreover it would not be such as to create 
an undying hatred in the hearts of the German people, yet would 
be enough to permit the injured nations gradually to forget the 
enmity they bear against that people.” 


It is notable that most of the authorities who favor imprison- 
ment do on by Judge William B. 
Rose, of the Supreme Court of Nebraska, in the words: ‘‘ Modern 


so the ground exprest 
and humane punishment of high standards should prevail.” 
Judge Rose suggests imprisonment in England for life as a proper 
the human race should not go un- 
the space left for remark on the 
‘Civilization, represented by en- 


sentence. ‘Crimes against 


punished,’ he declares in 
Dicest’s question sheet. 
lightened humane government, should exercise jurisdiction in 
exceptional cases of unprovoked and brutal atrocity.”” A por- 
tion of the ruins of Belgium, laid waste by his own guns, should 
be included in the Kaiser’s future prison-yard, suggests a judge 
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Talk to your garage man 
about spark plugs. He will 
probably tell you he sells 
more AC’s than any other 
kind, and that they give 


the best satisfaction. 


If 


you value a smooth-run- 
ning engine see that there 


is an AC Spark Plug in 
every cylinder. 
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of the Supreme Court of Missouri, and ‘‘the King of the Belgians 
should be the official prison-keeper,” stipulates Chief Justice 
D. L. Cunningham, of the Supreme Court of Arizona. ‘He 
should be compelled to labor with other murderers and if he 
refuses to work, to be given solitary confinement in the peni- 
tentiary,”’ declares District Judge Arthur B. Childress, of Fari- 
bault, Minn., and Judge C. E. Winter, of the Sixth Judicial 
District of Wyoming speaks for many who prefer imprisonment 
to exile when he points out that: 


“Too much dignity and importance attached to exile. That 
would feed his vanity and place him, in his judgment, on a par 
with Napoleon. The greatest penalty for the Kaiser is obscurity.” 

County Judge E. G. MacAdams, of Ouray, Col., is one of the 
considerable number of jurists who vote for imprisonment on the 
ground that it is the harshest punishment that the Kaiser could 
receive. Capital punishment, in the opinion of this group, is too 
soon completed. ‘‘If capital punishment were to be imposed,” 
writes Judge MacAdams, who votes that the Kaiser be imprisoned 
for the balance of his life, in any city or village of northern 
France, or Belgium, which he has destroyed, in order that he 
I do not believe any 


“cc 


may be constantly reminded of his crime, 
of the Indian methods of torture too severe. For instance, 
sew him up in wet bull’s hide and place him in the sun.” 

Of the comparatively small number of jurists who specify a 
place of imprisonment, nine suggest England, with the Tower 
of London as the preferred prison; six suggest France; five, 
Belgium; four, ‘‘some barren island’’; two, a prison at the head- 
quarters of the League of Nations, and one, Germany. This 
last suggestion, according to its sponsor, would provide an object- 
lesson for the contemplation of the German people. The ma- 


jority, favoring imprisonment in England, find a spokesman in 


Prof. William Minor Lile, Dean of the Law School of the~ 


University of Virginia. As Dean Lile explains: 


“*Both Belgium and France are obviously too near the German 
border—from the standpoint of the safety of the prisoner and 
from political considerations. In England, not only would the 
prisoner be secure, but the civilized world, including the Germans 
themselves, would feel assured that the prisoner would receive 
humane treatment. The Tower of London has harbored many 
distinguished prisoners of state. The incarceration there would 
dull the clamor of German and American cranks, that the Kaiser’s 
imprisonment was unduly harsh and humiliating. Even Napo- 
leon at St. Helena was accorded certain attributes of royalty.” 


A vote of ‘‘virtual imprisonment ”’ in Holland for life is re- 


ceived from Prof. R. L. Tullis, Dean of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Law School. ‘‘ Let him stay in Holland,” advises Dean 
Tullis. ‘‘Let the decision of the international tribunal, com- 
posed preferably of jurors from, non-belligerents during the 
Great War, be published to the world, and officially communicated 
to the ex-Kaiser. Let him live, but let the brand of Cain be put 
upon him by the judgment of the civilized world, rendered by a 
tribunal as free as possible from the suspicion of bias.’”” A some- 
what similar idea is exprest by Judge George W. Burnell, of the 
Third Wisconsin Cireuit. ‘‘I should say, let an impartial tri- 
bunal examine all the evidence, let him appear in person or by 
counsel, and then place him in the pillory for all history and 
for the execration of mankind. We want no more farces like 
the so-called trials of Charles I. or Louis XVI. Holland should 
not be compelled by foree to violate her right of asylum. The 
precedent is too dangerous. I can answer your questions in no 


other way.” 
OTHER AND ADDITIONAL PENALTIES SUGGESTED 


It is the feeling of several of the jurists consulted that, in 
addition to the sum raised by the confiscation of all his property, 
William Hohenzollern’s shame should be made, in some way, to 
contribute financially to the many innocent people who may 
have suffered through his acts. He should be caged and exhibited, 
declares Judge William E. Burns, of the Twenty-Seventh Judicial 
Court of Virginia. ‘‘He could be sent to Belgium and impris- 
oned there and when tourists viewed him the money should be 
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given to the Belgian Government.” County Judge Leroy M. 
Campbell, of Bent County, Col., is among the jurists in thorough 
agreement with this view. After every dollar and dollar’s worth 
of property belonging to Wilhelm has been turned into a fund for 
the aid of the unfortunates, suggests this judge, he should be put 
into a comfortable prison on a railroad-ear, ‘‘secure and comfor- 
table as the average private soldier is accommodated with.” The 
Judge specifies ‘‘similar food and bedding—destitute of servants 
and outside aid—Mrs. Kaiser his only companion—this prison, 
under secure guard, transported all over the world and its stops 
advertised in a radius of fifty miles. Each person to pay 
one dollar to see him—and as much more as they desire 





all pro- 
ceeds to go, as his property did, to the unfortunates he caused.” 
He should be placed in an iron cage, or chained to the street at 
the principal street-corners in the city of Paris for the first year, 
the next year in Brussels, Belgium, and the next year in London, 
England, and exhibited to public scorn and ridicule, suggests Judge 
Royal R. Graham, of Clear Creek County, Col., and District Judge 
A. T. Ayres, of Howard, Kan., writes: ‘‘I think he should be caged 
as a monstrosity, and exhibited at so much per, and the funds 
given to French and Belgian relief.’"” Somewhat the same view 
is taken by Circuit Judge H. Pierre Brannin of Miami, Fla. 
‘*Let a duplicate of the throne-room be made portable,” he sug- 
gests. ‘‘The Kaiser drest as for a reception therein, then place 
on exhibition in principal cities of the world, fixing some reason- 
able charge for admission. Have proceeds given to families 
having killed and wounded in the war.” 

A considerable number of those who vote for various punish- 
ments also suggest confiscation of the Hohenzollern property, 
real and personal, by way of damages in favor of those whom he 
has wronged. In addition to those already quoted to this effect, 
O. R. Holeomb, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Wash- 
ington; James W. Perkins, of the Seventh Judicial District of 
Florida; Judson A. Crane, Professor of Law in the Pittsburg 
University Law School; Lauriz Vold, Professor of Law in the 
University of North Dakota; John D. Lawson, LL.D., of the 
University of Missouri; Charles A. Pooley, Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of New York State; and another New York 
Supreme Court Justice who wishes to remain anonymous, ex- 
press this view. Manual labor is suggested as a concomitant 
of his punishment by Judge Albert P. Stark, of the Sixth District 
of Montana; District Judge Arthur B. Childress, of Faribault, 
Minn.; County Judge Charles A. Maning, of Steamboat Springs, 
Col.; Grover Graham, Professor of International Law at Elmira 
College, New York; and County Judge Culver A. Green, of 
Conejos, Col. 

Among other suggested penalties is that ironically put forward 
by Circuit Judge G. A. Wurdeman, of St. Louis County, Mo.: 
“‘T would impose upon him the herculean task of discovering 
what has become of President Wilson’s fourteen points.’’ An- 
other jurist, possibly on the other side of the political fence, 
District Judge E. B. Perry, of Cambridge, Neb., suggests: ‘‘ Let 
him read to Woodrow Wilson once every day, ‘Watchful Wait- 
ing,’ ‘We Are Too Proud to Fight,’ and ‘Peace Without Vic- 
tory.’” ‘‘Give him a government homestead, or make him 
President of the Irish Republic,’’ suggests, as an “alternate 
punishment,’’ District Judge W. B. Rhoades, of Havre, Mont., 
possibly by way of ‘‘comic relief’? from his first vote of ‘‘im- 
prisonment for life in some devastated town in Belgium that is 
not to be rebuilt.”” County Judge R. J. Smith suggests a lunacy 
commission. The Kaiser is a paranoiac, in Judge Smith’s view, 
‘“‘and should be in an insane asylum for the rest of his life.” 

In the belief of a great many radicals, or at least liberals, 
throughout the country, the Kaiser either will never be tried, 
or will never be given a fair trial, because such a trial would 
entail a real investigation into the causes of the World War. 
It is the conviction of this by no means inconsiderable body of 
opinion that such an impartial investigation would reveal the 
real causes of the war among the army and navy clubs, the great 
munition manufacturers, the international commercial interests, 
and the great capitalists of all the nations. Such a revelation, 
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we are told, the powers that rule the world will never permit. 
It may be that William Hogues, Professor of Law in Notre Dame 
University, Indiana, speaks for this body of opinion when he 
declares: ‘“‘Simply nonsense! The men at the bottom of this 
insidious propaganda which precipitated the war and has upset 
the world, do not seriously contemplate a trial of the ex-Kaiser. 
They would be reluctant to have the world read the evidence 
he might present. The war followed forty-five years of general 
preparation for it. Propaganda is becoming a science.” 





ENGLISH LAND GOING BACK TO 
YEOMAN FARMERS 


NGLAND IS UNDERGOING another revolution, but 
this revolution is one of peace, even tho it may well be, 
in its economic consequences, as important as any of 

those of a more exciting character which have preceded it. 
The great landed estates are being broken up. The yeoman, 
the small farmer, and the tenant are coming into their own. 
The old feudal system, whereby most of the land was vested in a 
few persons, was necessary in its time and served its purpose, too 


long, perhaps, but well. Now Lloyd George’s death-duties act, 


admittedly designed to break up large landed estates, is making . 


continued possession of them too expensive, and last year three- 
quarters of a million acres changed hands, large properties being 
divided among small purchasers. John 8S. Steele, special London 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, writes: 


The last revolution of the kind occurred when King Henry 
VIII. broke up the monasteries and gave the abbey lands to his 
favorites, restoring the feudal system. 

Now the wheel is taking a turn still further back. Before the 
feudal lords were the free yeomen farmers of England, men who 
owned and worked their own land and owed allegiance to no man 
but the king. To-day the yeomen of England are coming back 
to their own. The descendants of King Harry’s new men of 
five hundred years ago are selling out. They are selling out 
because it no longer pays to be a landlord. 

The English landlord exercises a real control over the use of his 
land. Often he was an agricultural expert himself. Always his 
agent was. One land agent, Rowland Prothero, who managed 
the Duke of Bedford’s estates, was chosen by Prime Minister 
Lloyd George to reorganize the farming of England during the 
war, and is now Minister of Agriculture. The great landlords 
prevented bad and careless farming and developed new methods 
and experimental work. 

The process of attrition which is slowly dissolving the large 
landholdings has been accelerated by war - taxation, and an- 
nouncements of sale are made daily in the London press. In 
most instances the land is bought by the actual tenant, who is 
assisted by arrangements for easy payments. We read on: 


One of the most sensational of these sales took place just before 
Christmas, when the Duke of Rutland sold an estate of 15,000 
acres in Leicestershire and Derbyshire. A few weeks before 
he had sold another estate in Rutland. Both of these estates 
had been in the family for six hundred or seven hundred years. 
The Duke sold not because he liked to sell, but because, as he 
said frankly, he could not afford to go on owning the land. 

The best return he had received from it during recent years 
had been between one and a half and two per cent. on his capital. 
Often he received nothing, and in more than one year the cost of 
repairs, hedging, ditching, and other necessary outgoings left 
him with an actual loss on his landholdings. 

Other big sales recently are by the Duke of Bedford in 
Cambridgeshire of about twenty thousand acres. Lord Hare- 
wood’s sale of nine thousand acres in Yorkshire, the Duke of 
Beaufort’s sale of his Badminton property, about four thousand 
acres, and including half a dozen villages. Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynne sold twenty-five thousand acres in Montgomeryshire, 
Mr. Walter Long over one thousand acres in Merionethshire, 
the Duke of Sutherland his Trentham estate at Stoke-on-Trent. 

The Duke of Grafton sold his Wakefield estate. Then there 
are nine thousand acres of the Earl of Harrington’s Cheshire 
estates, four thousand acres of the Rolleston Hall estate of Sir 
Oswald Mosley in Derbyshire, and two thousand acres of Lord 
Hindlip’s Alsop-en-dale estate, also in Derbyshire. 

All told, more than 750,000 acres have changed hands this year, 
and it is expected that before the end of next year more than 
2,000,000 acres of old family estates will have been sold. 
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AMERICAN EX-PREACHER TELLS OF A 
CITY UNDER “SOVIET” RULE 
MONG the contradictory and violently prejudiced re- 
ports, including the plain propaganda on both sides, 
now coming out of Soviet Russia, the recently pub- 


lished story of an American ex-minister of the Gospel 
commands attention because of its moderation of state- 
ment. If there was some terrorism in the part of Russia that 


he knew, there was no nationalization of women. If there were 
no elections, there was a democratic equality in the sharing of 
food-rations. Major Robert Davis, U. 
this report, was formerly a pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, Fifth Avenue, New York City, we are told, and 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Englewood, New Jersey. 
Earlier he was a football star at Dartmouth University. He 
has been in Russia and the Near East for more than a year 


S. A., who brings back 


past. 

In a recent letter, parts of which are quoted below, he gives 
a detailed, eye-witness account of Bolshevik rule at Kharkof, 
a city of 800,000 people. 
what actually happened in a full year of Communist govern- 


It is, he says, an uncolored report of 
ment. He denies any intention to defend or excuse, to attack 
or expose the Bolsheviki; his only desire, he says, is to tell what 
happened in one great Soviel-governed city in a year’s time. 
Industries broke down owing to the absence of managers and 
lack of skill. On the 
other hand, Soviet rule appealed to masses of Russians; it really 
*‘democratized’’ Russia in places, while it failed in spots from 


Amazing incompetence was everywhere. 


the ignorance or incapacity of the commissars. 
Major Davis begins his account, as quoted by the New York 


American, with an avowal of principles: 


The clear-headed way for us average men to get at the 
meat of the Soviet Republic is to take a test case. We are used 
to judging theories by their fruits. As an average man I have 
wished that some one would hush the tirade and spread out the 
facts. 

The city which should be taken for the test case should offer a 
more than fair field for Bolshevism. It should be a place where 
the system could succeed, if it can anywhere in Russia. It 
should have a disciplined population of factory employees, be 
handy to natural resources, have ample rail connection, and 
enough ready money and food to carry government and people 
over the peak of the experiment. 

For this typical city let one lay out the fact, as developed 
within the Bolshevik social structure—without spleen, without 
comment, and without moralizing, without whitewashing or 
damning any one. Let the actualities stand up and make the 
undecorated picture. 

For example, take Kharkof. 

It has a present population of eight hundred thousand people. 
It has broad streets, tiled sidewalks, public squares with foun- 
tains and flowers. The university stands in a charming grove. 
Eight churches, of the Greek orthodox type, deserve to be called 
noble structures. In Kharkof they coat the buildings with tinted 
plaster, and, after the dilapidation of long war, they have the 
appearance of the World’s Fair buildings in Chicago ten years 
after the exhibition. They say that there is water under the 
green surface of the canal. Of all the cities which at this date 
are available for study, Kharkof offered Bolshevism the most 
hopeful field. 

God did all that he could for the Ukraine, and Kharkof is on 
its northern rim. It taps the wheat pocket of the world, is next 
door to coal, quicksilver, salt, lime, cement, glass-sand. It con- 
tains sizable industries, one plant of which employs twenty 
thousand men. The working people walk fast, gaze honestly 
out of mild blue eyes, and have no nervous mannerisms. 

The Bolshy took Kharkof last Christmas week, and in Jan- 
uary the organizers for the city government arrived from Mos- 
cow, the “Red” capital. They announced that the Commune 
was a proletariat state and that a rigid equality would obtain. 
People smiled at the first innovations, but they were harmless, 
also inconsistent. Bootblack stands were removed from the 
streets, because the sight of one free soul kneeling before another 
and wiping his boots is an undemocratic symbol. Porters at 
the railroad station were abolished; each traveler should, and 
would, lug his own grip. 

The hospitals were not to treat Bright’s disease, because it 
was a sugar disease; nor gout, because only the bourgeoisie got it. 
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Men would not raise their hats to women, confessing the superi- 
ority of one sex. All women would wear the peasant’s kerchief, 
as bonnets were signs of a class inequality. 

Pensions of three hundred rubles a month or over were sus- 
pended, as pensions of this amount demonstrated that their 
recipients had been upper-grade court or army servants, who 
must expect no support from the communal state. The form 
of address would be ‘‘thee’’ and ‘‘thou,’’ which denote intimacy 
and family relationship. As in the French Revolution of 1871, 
the plain ‘‘ Citizen So-and-so”’ superseded all titles or distinctions 
of rank or wealth. 

The first inconvenience to the people of Kharkof was the 
closing of the newspapers and the hotels. In place of the former 
papers appeared, in the morning, The Soviet News, in the evening 
The Communist and a special sheet for soldiers and_ workers 
ealled The Red Star. No book could be sold without the stamp 
of the Soviet censor. 

All hotels were requisitioned for the use of the commissaries 
as Bolshy officials are named—and for the officers of the ‘‘ Red” 
army. Private travelers drained into the railroad stations in 
confusion and genuine suffering. Neither food, boiled water, 
nor transportation out of Kharkof could be secured. Spotted 
typhus broke out. Patients soon filled the hospital beds, and 
even the corridors could not house the more serious cases. 

The city government began business. 

The eryptie initials—P. C. O. C. P.—were stenciled all over 
the city property. They are the Slav letters for Russian Social- 
istic Federation Soviet Republic. Under the scheme of admin- 
istration Kharkof was in the jurisdiction of the Council of 
People’s Commissioners of the Ukraine, with headquarters at 
Kief, by which the chief commissaries of the city were appointed. 
The president of the Ukraine Council was Hiem Rakovsky, 
who had been arrested by the Roumanians as a Bulgar spy and 
imprisoned at Jassy during the war, but on the Roumanian 
King’s flight to Odessa the Bolshy had freed him, he had reached 
Trotzky, and been appointed Governor of the Ukraine, with a 
population equal to France. 

The organizers of the city government called meetings for the 
election of the two hundred and forty members of the Kharkof 
Soviet. No women were allowed at the meetings, which was a 
surprize. Soldiers, workers, and subseribed members of the 
commune could vote. As the city Soviet was too bulky for the 
transaction of routine business, it seldom convened. It dele- 
gated its power to the executive committee, the Jss-Paul-Kom, of 
twelve members, which in turn passed on its authority to an 
inner council of five—a president, a vice-president, a secretary, 
an assistant secretary, and an office manager. 

The “Inner Council of Five’? was the whole show. They 
made no reports, nominated all chief commissaries for Rakavsky 
of Kief to appoint, and exercised an unrestrained authority. 
The president of the Inner Council was Keen, a Lett, a mill- 
worker. At the first he was gentle with the bourgeoisie, but 
gradually he hardened, until at the last meeting he upbraided 
the workers for their softness, saying that Trotzky had decreed 
the ‘Red’ terror” and that it must reign in Kharkof to the 
last bloody letter. 

The first decree of the Government, issued on the day of its 
installation, made people gulp. It demanded the surrender of 
all arms within three days, which was exeeuted. It further or- 
dered that no person might move his effects from one domicile 
to another without a permit from the commissary, nor buy at 
any store nor transport material through the streets, without a 
permit. 





Furthermore, all who occupied five rooms or more were ordered 
to contribute a full suit of clothing for the use of the “Red” 
army and the poor; all who occupied three rooms, a suit of 
underwear; all who occupied one or two rooms, a single garment. 
The above contribution was to be made, under penalty, within 
three days. A side-light is thrown on the situation by the fact, 
which Major Davis mentions, that in this city of 800,000 people 
there were not enough commissary clerks to handle the business 
in three or thirty days. As for the second decree, which brought 
a good deal of consternation, we read: 


Persons who occupied five rooms or more would contribute a 
bed equipped with coverings. Persons who vacated their quar- 
ters would take with them two suits of clothing, and nothing else. 
All other personal property was to remain in the vacated dwelling 
for use of the commissaries and army. Persons having motor- 
ears, carriages, victrolas, typewriters, kodaks, musical or optical 
goods, electric fixtures, private libraries, were instructed to file 
an inventory with the commissary at once. The above articles 
were declared the property of the state, to be delivered on de- 
mand. Persons whose dwellings were requisitioned by the army 
and commissaries might take three suits of clothing with them. 


Following this decree five dirty fellows appeared in the rooms 
of the United States Consul and told him to put his clothes 
over his arm and move along. He got his back to the wall and 
stayed—and the five with him. It is a mystery that he was 
not shot. Others who refused to obey the decree were sent to 
Chesvi-Chaika as contra-revolutionaries. 

The churches were not molested. On their arrival the Bolshy 
had declared the separation of church and state, and the sti- 
pends of priests, which in Russia had been paid by the Govern- 
ment, were stopt. In schools and public buildings the icons 
were torn down. This was in line with American doctrine of 
separation of church and state. But the Soviets enforced it in 
individual cases cruelly. 

There was one obstinate priest, Father Timofieff, of St. Dimi- 
tris Church, who, when it was reported that Nicholas II. had 
been killed, prayed for the late Czar’s soul at the church service. 
The venerable father—he was seventy-eight years old—was 
taken to Chesvi-Chaika and ordered to clean the filth from out- 
houses. He refused. His arm was broken in two places and 
he was shot. 

The first department of the city life to be made the subject 
of a comprehensive reform was the school system. The province 
of Kharkof, with an enlightened zemstov, has had admirable 
schools. All pupils of school age had been enrolled and literacy 
among the younger people was practically 100 per cent. In the 
city, as well as the province, education had been pushed. In 
addition to the grade and high schools there were technical 
schools of veterinary science, agriculture, commerce, and banking, 
and the University with its group of professional schools. 

Over each school, as its principal, the Bolshy appointed a 
commissary. A general commission of five’ professors and 
twenty students was given the job of remodeling the school 
system into harmony with Soviet Republic principles. The fol- 
lowing recommendations were put into immediate effect. Edu- 
eators may detect, in these reforms, the point of view of the 
undergraduate mind. 

1. Edueation is free in all schools. 

2. Examinations of every sort and the taking of classroom 
notes are abolished. 

3. Any person over sixteen years of age may attend the 
university. 

4. Private schools 
democracy. 

5. Students may pass from one professional school to another 
at will, receiving credit for time spent in former school. 

6. The jurisdiction of faculties over students is abolished. 

7. Honorary posts, such as rector of the university, are 
abolished. 

8. The study of grammar is abolished as a superfluous subject. 

9. The study of geometry is abolished as a theoretical subject. 

10. The study of physics is abolished as a theoretical subject. 

11. The study of history, as now taught, is abolished. In 
place of the study of dates, wars, and dynasties, the study of the 
social liberation of peoples will be substituted. 

12. The law school is abolished, as the laws of the Soviet 
Republic will render ancient law obsolete. 

13. On Thursday regular classwork will be omitted, and the 
tenets of communism will be discust in all schools. 

14. Sunday will be a holiday in all schools. 

15. Holidays with a religious signification, like Easter and 
Christmas, will be abolished. 

16. May 1 and October 28, the ‘‘ Holy Days of the Proletariat,”’ 
will be holidays in all schools. 

17. Primary grades will meet for one session only from 9 A.M. to 
12 mM. Pupils will bring their lunch and, accompanied by their 
teachers, spend the afternoon in the city gardens or the country 
for games, folk-dancing, marching, nature study, ete. 

These were the chief reforms effected by the *‘Commission of 
Twenty-five.” Each school, in addition to its commissary, had 
a school Soviet elected by the faculty and pupils. The Soviet 
of the medical school, for example, consisted of sixty-eight pro- 
fessors, sixty-eight instructors, and sixty-eight students. No 
recommendation of the school Soviet, however, could become 
effective without the approval of the school commissary. Praec- 
tically speaking, therefore, the Soviets were nothing more than 
advisory councils to the commissaries. 

The commissary of the university was Malich, a sophomore 
in the veterinary school. He was twenty-two years old and 
dictator of the university property and curriculum. Malich 
soon left to become the Governor of the Crimea and was suc- 
ceeded by Soskis, another student. 

The several school Soviets elected the fifteen members of the 
praesidium, which might be termed the board of education. 
The praesidium elected an executive committee of three mem- 
bers, a professor, a teacher and a student, who were the operating 
heads of the city schools, but always in connection with the 
school commissaries. 
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IN BRASS 


A combination of zinc and copper gives mankind a wonderful 
metal —enduring, rust-resisting, decorative, workable—adapted to 
a thousand uses where no other metal would serve. This metal 
is brass. 

The sign on your office entrance, the hardware on the doors, 
the fittings in your car, the andirons in your home, the bronze 
statue on your mantle, the bed you sleep in, indicate the variety of 
ways in which it contributes to your many needs. 

Zinc for brass has long been an important product of this 
Company. The slab zinc from our Franklin ores, is the purest 
commercial metal in the world, and insures the durability and 
working properties that manufacturers of high-grade brass prod- 
ucts demand. 

We have been producing zinc for more than 70 years. Our 
sources of supply, facilities and organization are such that we are 
able to supply all industries with the kind and quality of zinc they 
require. 

THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY, 160 Front Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 


CHICAGO: Mineral Point Zinc Company, 1111 Marquette Building 
PITTSBURGH: The New Jersey Zinc Co. (of Pa.), 1439 Oliver Building 
Manufacturers of Zine Oxide, Slab Zine (Spelter), Spiegeleisen, Lithopone, Sulphuric Acid, 
Rolled Zine Strips and Plates, Zine Dust, Salt Cake and Zine Chloride 


The world’s standard for Zinc products 
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Two months after the abolition of examinations 50 per cent. 
of the university students had asked their professors for private 
examinations and certificates, explaining that they wanted some 
tangible evidence of their work. 

A ministry of sanitation assumed the charge of the hospitals, 
the inspection of markets, and health matters of the city. The 
three finest buildings in Kharkof are hospitals, modern in all 
respects. To the scandalization of physicians. Dr. Tutiskim 
was made chief of this ministry. The doctor had been chair- 
man of the health board in 1907, but the Medical Association 
had tried him upon charges and judged him incompetent. The 
doctor’s license to practise medicine had been rescinded. 

Dr. Tutiskim, as head of the Ministry of Sanitation, removed 
the professor of mental diseases in the Medical School, the most 
eminent member of the faculty, and appointed himself to the 
chair. Students boycotted his lectures in indignation. As act- 
ing head of his ministry the doctor appointed a hospital orderly 
named Turkeltaub. 

The biggest hospitals of Kharkof are the Alexandrofsky Pe- 
trenko and the Nickolaiofsky, with one thousand and seven 
hundred beds, respectively. Dr. Tutiskim appointed the plumber 
of the former institution as its commissary and a hospital orderly 
as commissary of the latter. The commissaries of hospitals had 
the right to modify the menus and medication of patients if they 
thought them too expensive, a right freely exercised. 

Nurses left their duty at will. The dressings of wounded sol- 
diers were changed only once in three days. Typhus patients, 
delirious, often escaped and walked about the:streets. Civilian 
patients often waited twenty-four hours after admission for 
attention. 

Drug-stores were nationalized. Owners worked as clerks 
under the commissazies which were put in charge of each store. 
The commissanies made no effort to renew the stocks, and medi- 
eine soon became so scarce that it was administered to patients 
but once in three days. The Soviet of drug-clerks set the work- 
ing day as from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. with the stores closed all day 
Sunday and every evening. 

The stocks of the retail stores were seized without compensation 
to the owners, who were declared a parasite class and the enemies 
of the state. A commissary entered each enterprise as its director. 

A Soviet of the salespeople of each store fixt the wages and 
the working hours. In general, stores were open from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. The former owner worked as an employee, and if he 
happened to be unpopular with his personnel, they might, and 
sometimes did, vote him lower wages than the janitor. 





IN 1820 THERE WERE LIVELY 
PROBLEMS, TOO 


T THE BEGINNING OF EVERY YEAR, or nearly 
A every year, we are accustomed to shake our heads 
4 and marvel, both at the seriousness of the problems 
which we have just come through, and at the equally serious 
nature of those which confront us. A writer in the Boston 
Herald presents, without any particular comment, a résumé 
of the general state of domestic and foreign affairs one hundred 
years ago. It appears that the people of those times had their 
world and national victories. and perplexities of creditable 


size, and in interesting measure. As we are reminded: 


A century ago Europe, but lately delivered from the domina- 
tion of Napoleon Bonaparte, was manifesting the first tokens 
of unrest under the tyranny of the royalist reaction which had 
followed Leipzig and Waterloo, and the United States was in 
the midst of the first bitter conflict over slavery in a debate 
which was the prototype of all the slavery debates that fol- 
lowed through the forty years that ended with the outbreak of 
the Civil War. 

In 1790 the population of the Northern and Southern States 
was practically equal. By 1820 the white population of the 
North had become more than 5,000,000, of the South less than 
3,000,000; the slave population of the North was less than 
20,000, of the South more than 1,500,000; the free blacks in the 
North numbered nearly 100,000, in the South about a third 
more; the total population of the country was nearly 10,000,000, 
and the North outnumbered the South by more than 600,000. 
In 1790 the Congressional representation of the two sections 
was about equal; the 1820 census gave the North thirty votes 
more than the South. The slave States, therefore, had begun 
to watch with apprehension the steady gains of the free States 
in wealth and power as well as in population. The South saw 
the necessity of creating more slave States in order to maintain 
political equilibrium, at least in the United States Senate. This 
seemed to them a struggle for life. The battle which extended 


over the three years 1818 to 1821 had its focus in the claims 
of Missouri and Maine for admission to the Union, the one as a 
slave, the other as a free State, on the principle of the Senatorial 
balance of power. 

It was Senator Thomas, of Illinois, who brought forward the 
essence of the famous Missouri Compromise on January 18, 
1820. He proposed that no restrictions as to slavery should be 
imposed upon Missouri in framing her State constitution, but 
that in all the rest of the country ceded by France to the United 
States north of 36 degrees and 30 minutes, that being the southern 
boundary-line of Missouri, there should be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude. After long and acrimonious discussions 
this measure was adopted and it signified that while the South 
was obtaining the present object, the North was gaining the 
future advantage. 

But Missouri came to Congress with a constitution that not 
only recognized the existence of slavery within her bounds, but 
that provided also that it should be the duty of the legislature 
to pass such laws as would become necessary to prevent free 
negroes or mulattoes from coming into or settling within the 
State. Then Henry Clay came forward as a pacificator, and 
Missouri was admitted, conditionally, to the Union on March 20, 
1820, the condition being that the State should never pass any 
law preventing any description of persons from coming to or 
settling in said State who now are or hereafter may become 
citizens of any States of the Union. To this condition the Mis- 
souri legislature gave its assent. 

Meantime, Congress also was dealing with the aspirations of 
Maine for Statehood. The separation from Massachusetts and 
the necessary division of property having been effected, the bill 
for admission was divorced from the Missouri measure on March 1 
and on March 3 the act was passed by which Maine was declared 
to be, from and after the 15th, one of the family of States. Thus 
there was established a geographical sectional line; the slave 
States and the free were separated; this was the first token of 
demarcation. 

Florida also was a problem for the national legislature. Jack- 
son’s conduct in capturing Pensacola in 1818 was the question at 
issue. Pending the discussion in Congress the Spanish minister 
under instructions from Madrid agreed to a treaty for the 
cession of Florida in extinction of the various American claims 
for which the United States agreed to pay $5,000,000. This 
treaty was at once ratified by the Senate, but the Spanish ratifi- 
cation was not received until February, 1821. 

The ninth Presidential election took place in 1820. Monroe 
was chosen a second time by a vote that approximated unanimity. 
The sequel is thus stated by the historian Schouler: ‘‘One, how- 
ever, of the 232 electoral votes cast was wanting to consummate 
the exceptional honor, for a New Hampshire elector .. . 
determined, so it is said, that no later mortal should stand in 
Washington’s shoes. Of America’s Presidents elected by 
virtual acclamation, history furnishes but these two examples; 
and as between the two men honored by so unapproachable a 
tribute of confidence Monore entered upon his second term of 
office with less of real political opposition than Washington.” 

Of interest also is the fact that in 1820 Frances Wright, 
then only twenty-two years of age, traveled extensively in this 
country as the first woman who gave lectures in America upon 
political subjects. Born in Scotland, this pioneer advocate of 
woman’s rights possest remarkable mental abilities. 


Europe was having troubles quite comparable to those which 
are distracting most of the nations to-day. The royalties and 
politicians, with Napoleon safely immured at St. Helena, in 
1820 and the neighboring years were striving to check the tides 
of republicanism which the French Revolution and the Napo- 
leonic wars had set flowing. Specifically: 

France, with Louis XVIII. on the throne, was not long in 
finding that the restored Bourbons ‘‘had forgotten nothing and 
learned nothing.’’ Bonaparte collected his expenses from the 
lands he conquered, so France emerged from twenty years of 
war with a debt only a sixth that of Great Britain, and soon rose 
to ageneral level of prosperity comparable with the rest of Europe, 
and this in spite of bad harvests, political unrest, and a foreign 
occupation which did not end until 1818. So “‘furious was the 
tide of reaction,’ says J. Holland Rose, ‘‘that the restored 
monarchy had far stronger powers than had the old system 
wielded before 1789.” 

The reaction had just been checked somewhat when a sinister 
event swept away all its obstacles. In February, 1820, the 
Due de Berry was killed by a fanatic, whose intent was to cut off 
the direct Bourbon line. The birth in September of a posthumous 
son frustrated his design... The only outcome was a new outburst 
of royalist frenzy. ‘‘In fact,” says the historian, ‘‘everywhere in 
Europe did absolutism seem to be triumphant.” 
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For the Mechanically Inclined 


The Two-Passenger Roadster—a 
recent addition to the Columbia line 
—ais especially attractive to the 
younger generation because of the 
snap and verve expressed in its lines. 
The spare wheel and tire is set 
Slush in the rear deck so that it does 
not break the lines of thecar. All 
the year around driving is made 
comfortable by curtains that open 
and close with the doors. Touring 
is made convenient by a large space 
under the rear deck for touring traps 
accessible through doors in the sides. 
These are provided with locks. 
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Abundant Vitality 


Through all time the thing which has distinguished leaders 
among men from the trailers has been their abundant 
vitality—their snap, action, enthusiasm—their reserve 
strength to draw from at the critical moment. 


Vitality, as every driver knows, is also a definite, tangi- 
ble characteristic that marks the successful motor car. 
The Columbia Six has a super-abundance of vitality. 
You soon come to feel confident that your Columbia has 
the ability to win the toughest kind of a road battle— 
whether it is with a blizzard, a bog or a mountain. And 


perfect confidence is the real secret of thorough enjoy- 
ment of a motor car. 


Abundant vitality only comes from a clean record and 
sound, virile physical condition all the way through. 


The Columbia Six has an enviable record behind it, and 
mechanically is good all the way through. 


The fire departments of many cities which choose equip- 
ment on the basis of dependability above all else have 
bought Columbias for their Chief’s cars. Notice them. 


Any vigorous, red-blooded man will delight in theColumbia 
Six. It is built for him because it is built like him. 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY 
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After the fall of Bonaparte, the Czar, the Emperor of Austria, 
and the King of Prussia had made a personal agreement which 
was to go with the terms of the Congress of Vienna and which 
was associated in the popular understanding with that written 
declaration known as the Holy Alliance. This was a wholly 
reactionary machine, hostile to all political liberalism, intended 
to hold back all popular movements—and Metternich was its 
shrewd and clever manipulator. 

Nevertheless, there was a revolution in Spain against the 
cowardly Ferdinand VII. There was revolution in Pottugal— 
a country which had been governed from Brazil since 1807— 
and the whirl of events two years later deprived the House of 
Braganza of its vast South-American colony. And there was 
revolution in Italy, Naples and Sicily extorting a constitution 
from the king, but the movement soon was supprest by the 
machinery of the triumvirate. These outbursts alarmed the 
Holy Alliance and caused them to convene three congresses in 
sueeession, and to police Europe in general, to fetter Italy, and 
to induce France to occupy Spain from 1823 to 1827. 

As to England: There extraordinary social changes were in 
progress, the factory system was rising, the age of mechanical 
invention was at hand, the middle classes were rising as a new 
power, and the ery for reform constantly was growing louder, 
altho the House of Commons continued a travesty of popular 
representation until 1832. The long reign of George III., 
crowned in 1760, came to an end on January 29, 1820; he closed his 
life, wandering from room to room of his palace, in darkness of 
eyes and of mind. The Prince Regent, the ‘‘Florizel”’ of the 
fashionable dissipations of the time, succeeded as George IV., 
and at once sought to divorce his wife, the Princess Caroline 
of Brunswick, whom he had married in 1795 in order to get his 
debts paid. Lord Liverpool brought in the House of Lords 
a bill of pains and penalties aimed at her degradation from the 
throne and the dissolution of her marriage. Brougham and 
Denman gained deserved fame in her defense. When the 
ministry finally abandoned the bill the couutry rejoiced and 
windows flamed throughout the nation, Her good name 
vindicated, she died not long thereafter. 

The history of Germany through this period is marked with 
few events of importance. It was a season of gradual reaction 
on the part of her rulers and of impatience and enmity on the 
part of the people. South America’s states very shortly began 
that series of emancipations out of which the present situation 
on that continent has developed. 





AMERICAN BUSINESS AND INTELLECTUAL 
INVADERS IN LONDON 


HE ACCENTS OF NEW YORK, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and of hundreds of other places in between are 
to be heard along the Strand these days, and at the 


eounter of almost any hotel in London. From the English 
view-point, the present multitudes of Americans in the British 
metropolis resemble another Yankee invasion, a sort of com- 
mercial A. E. F., as it The English reaction to this 
expeditionary force is rather mixed, we gather, even tho they 
may be ready enough to weleome these men ‘‘who have come to 
buy or sell, and are looking around for bargains that may be 
picked up out of the ruins of war-stricken nations, or out of the 
spiritual knowledge that has followed the fever of war.”” That 
well-balanced bit of analysis suggests Mr. Philip Gibbs, the 
famous war and peace correspondent, and Mr. Gibbs is the 


were. 


author of it. He continues, writing in the London Daily 
Chronicle: 
Of the last class are those whom I meet now and then. They 


have come over to get early options on the new world of ideas.” 


They are looking out for youth, and the new men—the new 
thing in art, novel-writing, music, short stories, intellectual 
quality of any kind which seems like the beginning of the new 
era following the break-up of old traditions by the hammers of 
war. So far they are not finding very much, they tell me. 

Others I have met, across the Channel, are in a different line of 
business, and their adventure is mainly financial. They became 
commercial travelers as soon as they took off their uniforms as 
crusaders, and they are buying up German factories, putting 
money into German industry, and placing orders for German 
manufactured goods. . It is their way of starting a new chapter 
as soon as the last page of an old book has been turned over. 

In London the intellectual Americans are very interesting 
just now. They are able to explain many things which seem 
mysterious to the English people, and I find their attitude of 








mind toward the present state of the world—and their own 
state—most illuminating. It is well that we should get into 
talk with them (they have the habit of talking frankly), because 
we ought to understand more clearly what is happening in the 
United States. 

Every one I have met lately has deplored the action of the 
American Senate with regard to the Peace Treaty, and they are 
really sad about that, expressing a kind of shame, as tho their 
character as a nation had been hurt. 

They did not like many of the details of the Treaty. They 
had a grave suspicion that in the League of Nations the United 
States would be outvoted on vital issues by the preponderating 
voting power of the British Empire. They desired reasonable 
safeguards against the possibility of being dragged into Euro- 
pean entanglements against their will. 

‘They were bitterly resentful of what they considered to be the 
autocratic way in which President Wilson carried through his 
scheme for the League without consultation with the leaders of 
all parties in the United States, and without submitting its pro- 
visions to the representatives of the people before pledging 
them. They were distrustful of Colonel House, that mysterious 
man who exercised a secret influence which they could not 
fathom. They were suspicious of European diplomats of the old 
school, so wily beneath a camouflage of simple courtesy. .... oe 

But now—why, now that the Treaty is hung up in mid-air, 
and the bottom has been knocked out of the League of Nations, 
these American intellectuals seem to be a little conscience- 
stricken, and confess that a great chance and a glorious ideal 
have been spoiled by the littleness of personal polities and by a 
violence of method which was too brutal in the face of the 
world’s agony and needs. 

Their criticism of President Wilson is swinging now against 
the Senators who tomahawked him. With equal unfairness 
perhaps—I do not know—some of them suggest dark motives 
behind the actions of certain Senators. 

One is ‘‘in steel.’’ A League of Nations is not favorable to big 
armaments. Another is ‘‘in munitions.”’ The same argument 
applies. 

Another is dependent on the Irish vote, and therefore hostile 
to any policy favored by England. Anyhow, they are con- 
vineed that after their military adventure in Europe—all that 
mighty effort, and all those high ideals which animated it—the 
United States can not hold aloof from the responsibilities she 
assumed, and must enter a League of Nations as one of the 
Great Powers guaranteeing the peace of the world. 

What is also interesting is American talk in London about the 
social conditions of their own country. 

Some of them came over here believing England to be on the 
edge of revolution. They are amazed at the orderliness of the 
English people, their apparent tranquillity in spite of occasional 
strikes, the law-abiding way in which they are working toward 
social changes. (Perhaps this estimate of us is based upon 
rather superficial study.) In gloomy voices some of the 
Americans I have met contrast this estimate with the social 
unrest in their own country, and frankly avow their belief in 
an American revolution as bad as anything this world has 
yet seen. 


Americans at home, who witnessed the orderliness of the 
great steel and coal strikes and the totally futile efforts of the 
agitators to turn them into insurrections, will wonder where 
these Americans abroad get their alarmist ideas, but Mr. Gibbs 
says they solemnly assured him that a gigantic conflict is on 
our horizon. The opposing sides will be Capital and Labor, 
and it will be a war to the death. American capital, they say, 
outrageously rich, will not yield an inch to labor except by 
violent compulsion. American labor, in their opinion, has not 
one tithe of the liberty of expression or action allowed to En- 
glish workingmen. Freedom of speech, according to these 
authorities, no longer exists in America. 
incidents botu of the oppression suffered by the American lower 


Mr. Gibbs gives some 


classes and of the arrogance displayed by those on top: 


‘“‘T listened to your orators in Hyde Park on Sunday,” an 
American lady tells me. ‘‘I was amazed! In New York they 
would have been locked up for saying such things.” 

The flaunting of wealth in American cities is, they say, arro- 
gant and insulting to the laboring classes, and in spite of high 
and ever-rising wages the workers are determined to smash this 
inequality. 


Everybody is striking. As soon as one ‘‘store’’ opens down 


‘Fifth Avenue another is closed, while its employees parade up 


and down with banners. Shop-girls draw wages which enable 
them to dress with elegance. 
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Zhe Savage .250-3000 cartridge rimless. Loaded with 
an 87 grain-pointed bullet, soft nose or full metal case, 
Muzzle velocity—z000 feet per second; at 100 yards. 
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ERE he comes—six hundred pounds of wounded, rav- 
ing, fighting grizzly! Wicked, pointed head stretched 
out—evil little pig eyes glaring hate—long yellow tusks snap- 
ping in bloody foam—high shoulders rocking with effort as 
they drive the ten-inch hooked chisels of claws ripping through 
the moss—smash through the witch-hopples—here he comes! 


Easy does it—take your time! The little .250-3000 Savage 
rises easily, smoothly, into line. Squeezing the pistol-grip-face 
frozen against the stock—seeing both sights—following that 
slavering chin with the bead—holding your breath and shutting 
down steadily with your trigger-finger. Bang! 

Fingers racing, before the echo of the shot you're reloaded 
and ready again. But he’s down. (rumpled end over end in bis 
stride. That vicious little 87 grain pointed bullet, traveling 
3,000 feet per second, smashed through his jaw, shivered bis 
neck vertebrae to splinters,and splashed them through bis lungs. 
Never knew what struck hin—dead when be bit the ground. 

Only seven pounds of rifle—the .250-3000 Savage. Six shots—in two 
seconds, if you need them that fast—and each of them with a gilt-edge target 
accuracy that would hit the 800 yard military bullseye, and punch enough to 
slam through half-inch steel boiler-plate at a hundred yards. Solid breech 
hammer less, with checked «xtra-full pistol-grip and forearm and corrugated 


steel shotgun butt-plate and trigger. See it at your dealer’ s—he can supply it. 
For complete description, write us. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
SHARON, PA, UTICA, N.Y, DETROIT, MICH. 


Executive and Export Offices, 50 Church Street, N. Y.C, 
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“That is too expensive,” said a lady trying to buy a coat and 
skirt at something less than $150. 

“‘T pay that,” said the shop assistant. 

“T wonder you work,” said the lady. 

Gardeners, chauffeurs, domestic servants, clerks, demand 
three times their prewar wage and get it, but none are satisfied, 
and the great world of labor in the States (immensely permeated 
by a foreign revolutionary element) is out for big victories. 

Capital is conscious of the movement, and is prepared to 
fight ruthlessly, with machine guns if need be, to defend its own. 
It is prepared to scotch all democratic liberties—freedom of 
speech, freedom of labor—with brutality and strength whenever 
it challenges the prerogatives of wealth. Only a few wise men 
are trying to build bridges across the gulf. 

So I am told by visitors from New York, who, like some of 
our own prophets, have the wind up, gustily. 

Another subject of their conversation, not alluded to by them 
unless one leads to it by a candid question or two, is the growing 
hostility of the big American public toward England. That is 
distressing to all Americans of education and broad-mindedness 
who know our country even a little, and find us a kindly, courte- 
ous, and likable people, not affected in speech or manner when 
they get used to our accent, not so arrogant and supercilious 
(except among rare specimens of the old-fashioned snob) as they 
had been led to believe. 

It is painful also to intellectual Americans who only know us 
through our history and our literature, but have an affection 
for us because of old ties of blood and speech and believe that 
our two peoples ought to guide the destiny of the world. But 
there it is—this irritation, this national dislike, this hostility 
which is being inflamed into something like hatred. 

‘*What is the cause?’ I ask them, and their replies vary. 

“Enemy propaganda,” says one. 

“Too much likeness between our two people,’ 
**Relations quarrel easily.”’ , 

But deeper than that, because more reasonable in its argument, 
is the irritation aroused and deepened day by day by an elabor- 
ate, wide-spread, brilliantly organized Irish"propaganda. It has 
a central bureau in Washington, local branches in every big 
city, an immense hold over sections of the press, and a tre- 
mendous political ‘‘ pull.” 

Much of this propaganda is unfair, bitter, exaggerated, but 
it is easy work because of the deplorable muddle in Ireland, the 
impossibility of defending the present situation there, and, the 
drift of events toward an almost inevitable tragedy. 

‘We have no right to express an opinion about your treat- 
ment of Ireland,” said an American to me the other day, ‘‘ but 
we can’t help having an opinion, and, in any ease, as long as 
the Irish do not get self-government there will be a rising tide 
of hostility against you in the United States. 

“You are also suspected of imperial ambitions and greed 
which you are masking under the fine old pretext of defend- 
ing the untutored races of mankind. ... You had better 
know.” 

The Hearst papers, with enormous circulations among the 
working classes of America, are controlled by a determined 
enemy of England, brilliant, ruthless, and rich, so that he can 
buy up the best brains to help him. It would be worth while 
sending out missionaries to convert Mr. Hearst (a charming man 
in private life, I am told) to a more friendly feeling, only they 
would have to be divinely inspired. 

The missionaries we send to America are not divinely inspired. 
Some of them are supercilious gentlemen with an exaggerated 
sense of their own importance, and the bad manners of a snob 
easte. Others attached to the Embassy, or working industri- 
ously in little offices of “‘ propaganda,” laugh at the futility of 
their own job—the feeble means they have to counteract the 
tidal waves of prejudice set in motion against us by hostile 
organizations. 

- The British Foreign Office either does not know, or does not 
care, say my American friends, who are all in favor of visitors—of 
the right sort—from this country to create a greater friendliness. 

I confess these things I hear from Americans in London 
seem to me very disturbing and distressful, and are not to be 
ignored by the old careless policy of laissez-faire. It would be a 
world tragedy if our two peoples were to be divided by foolish 
antagonism. On both sides of the Atlantic there are men and 
women who know that these prejudices are based mainly on 
ignorance and twisted facts and who are eager to dispel these 
rising clouds by the sunlight of good will and mutual knowledge. 

There is so much generosity in the heart of America, it is so 
easy to make a call upon their sentiment for any great ideal, 
that if we speak across the water with sincerity and truth we 
shall be heard. And if they on their side will tell us, frankly, 
the grievances they have against us we may shape our action 


, 


says another. 


to get rid of such cause of friction. Itis for the people of good 


will to get together, here and there. 





DESCHANEL, FRANCE’S NEW BOULEVAR- 
DIER PRESIDENT 


ASHING, HANDSOME, A MAN OF THE WORLD, 
a very clever fellow, Paul Deschanel, who recently over- 
whelmingly defeated Clemenceau for the Presidency of 
the French Republic, was once spoken of as ‘‘the young and 
brilliant Monsieur Deschanel.’’ It was at this time, twenty-six 
years ago, that Clemenceauu and Deschanel met on another field, 
commonly known as the field of honor. Clemenceau had written 
an article in his newspaper, La Justice, criticizing Deschanel for 
an interpellation made against the Brisson Ministry on the law 
against anarchists. Deschanel sent his seconds to Clemenceau, 
who was noted as a duelist. The men met with swords, and 
Deschanel suffered a wound over the eye, which ended the duel. 
Mr. Deschanel is noted for two peculiarities, says a writer in 
the New York Times. First, he has never consented to accept 
a cabinet portfolio or to form a ministry with himself as premier. 
This abstention, remarkable in French political life, has always 
been explained as due to his ambition to become President, 
which he believed might be more easily fulfilled if he never 
identified himself with any political office. Secondly, he has 
never accepted the decoration of the Legion of Honor. Now, 
when he enters the office of President of the Republic he becomes 
automatically grand master of that order. 
Othon Guerlae, writing in the New York Evening Post, gives us 
the following glimpse of the new President’s political and social 


career: 


Entering the Chamber at twenty-eight, he was its speaker at 
forty-one. At forty-three he was a member of the French 
Academy, and as he ages very slowly, the ‘‘ young” stuck to him 
beyond his rights and beyond common practise. 

Brilliant he was likewise if the word means both intellectual 
and physical attractiveness. He had received a more than good 
education and his speeches, as his writings, bespoke true culture. 
He was also good-looking, had an appearance of ‘‘class,’’ and 
wore clothes that fitted, a rare thing in our somewhat careless 
French democracy. His hair was always nicely parted and his 
enemies hinted that it was not free from cosmetics. ‘‘ Le pom- 
madé Deschanel”’ is the way his political opponents, the extreme 
radicals and the extreme reactionaries, eften called him. They 
said, not without truth this time, that every time he delivered 
one of his long prepared, finely exprest, and skilfully delivered 
speeches the galleries were full of well-gowned ladies. 

The ritual was always the same; frequent handclapping and 
“* Trés bien!’’ would interrupt him while he spoke, and the end of 
the oration would be greeted by what the Journal Officiel calls 
‘lively and prolonged applause’’ followed by a rush of colleagues 
to congratulate the orator. Those who did not like Mr. Des- 
chanel used to say that he learned his speeches by heart and 
rehearsed them before his mirror. Pure slander! More than 
likely he prepared his orations with the greatest care, leaving 
very little to chance. More than likely, also, he was fastidious 
about his voice and his gestures. But why not? He could 
reply to his critics what Juarés once answered a colleague who 
seemed to reproach him for speaking too well: ‘I have too much 
respect for my colleagues to bring to them anything that I have 
not prepared.” 

The first time he made a set speech he chose a subject that 
did not seem to lend itself to the flourishes of oratory, namely, 
the tariff. Representative of a protectionist district, he rose to 
support the tax of six frances on wheat that was demanded by the 
French farmers. For the first time a tariff speech had fervor, 
polish, literary charm, and great eloquence. The date, June 28, 
1886, is well remembered by parliamentarians. Of course, his 
political opponents tried to disparage this brilliant début, which 
they said could not be duplicated. Some likened him to De- 
launay, the then famous actor of the Théatre Frangais, who 
played the lover before an admiring house of young ladies. 
Others said that he would soon join in oblivion another one- 
night star, the famous “‘single-speech Hamilton,’’ who had once 
startled the House of Commons only to go back to private life 
unremembered and unknown. 

Deschanel belied those evil prophets. 
dilettante, nor was he an imprudent tempter of fortune. 


He was not a lazy 
His 
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principle was to remain silent until he had something to say, 
and then he prepared his speech with painstaking care. He 
appeared again at the tribune in 1888 to discuss the French 
protectorate of the Christians in the Near East, and again on 
a very technical subject, the appropriations for the Navy. 
And again to these most arid themes he brought his charm of 
manner, his finish of style, and his flights of oratory. Some of 
these qualities were either the result of his excellent training 
or the direct heritage of his distinguished father. 

I heard Emile Deschanel, the elder, when, at the end of his 
eareer, he used to lecture once a week to a large and enthu- 
siastie crowd at the Collége de France. He preceded his son 
in the admiration of the fair sex. They flocked to his courses, 
and no one could hear him with comfort who did not get there 
an hour before the time. He was a clever speaker with more 
grace than force. During the early part of his life when an 
exile in a foreign land he had to learn all the tricks of the lee- 
ture platform, and the audience of the Collége de France received 
the benefit of his experience. For this distinguished literary 
eritie and professor of literature was also a noble citizen who 
had suffered for his democratic beliefs. A Republican and an 
opponent of the coup d’état of Napoleon III., he was exiled in 
1851, and went to Belgium to earn his living like Victor Hugo 
and other martyrs of the Republican faith. That is why Paul 
Deschanel was born in Brussels, in 1857, at the height of the 
Second Empire, and that is, perhaps, why he has shown all 
through his life such ardent love for his country which he had 
first learned to cherish in exile. 

Emile Deschanel gave to his son, in addition to the austere les- 
son and example of fidelity to principle, the best classical training 
that a young Frenchman could receive in Paris in the late 
seventies. Paul obviously felt a calling for the administrative 
and politieal life, for he studied exactly what was to prepare 
-him for that career. 

The place of his father in the esteem of the Third Republic 
gave him at once opportunities for political experience. Under 
Mr. de Marcére, now justly forgotten, altho he died not more 
than ten years ago, and especially under Jules Simon, the phi- 
losopher who belonged to several Cabinets, young Deschanel 
learned the routine of governmental administration at the center 
before beginning his tour through the provinces as administrator 
of district or, to use the official title, as sous-préfet. Le sous- 
préfet is often considered a ridiculous personage in France be- 
eause of the disproportion between his official prestige and his 
real power. Mr. Deschanel was surely not ridiculous as sous- 
préfet of Dreux, Melun, Brest, and Meaux, which he administered 
in turn. In fact, one of these districts is the one that has elected 
him to Parliament for the last thirty years. He entered the 
House in 1885. 

His polities, if we were to judge by the friends he associated 

_with, and the Ministers he served, and the papers he contributed 

to, would seem distinctly conservative. In fact, in the Chamber 
of Deputies he soon stood out as one of the most ardent oppo- 
nents of extreme radicalism then led by Clemenceau and as the 
very scholarly and insistent critic of a doctrine, then in great 
favor and well represented, namely, Socialism. Between 1886 
and 1900 Deschanel had many a bout with the disciples of Karl 
Marx and with some of the more powerful orators of the party 
like Jaurés and Jules Guesde. I remember hearing once a 
debate between him and Jaurés on the agricultural problem 
and on the agrarian policy of the Socialists. The two oppo- 
nents were well matched and their oratorical temperaments had 
very singular resemblances. Deschanel never lost the respect 
of his opponents because he took the pains of studying the doc- 
trines that he attacked, and while passionate he remained always 
courteous and fair. 

The characteristic feature of Mr. Deschanel is that altho he 
always was a conservative his conservatism never was the kind 
that is impervious to new ideas or balks at all changes. He is 
a progressive conservative of the same type that Mr. Poincaré 
belongs to. All of the reforms made by the radical party in 
the last few years were accepted by him. The separation of 
church and state, that terrifies some members of his party, he 
defended eloquently before the House. No doctrine, however 
bold, has found him inhospitable if the doctrine had in it the 
requirements of justice and common sense. He has studied too 
much, he knows too much history and too much economics to 
belong to the category of those who learn nothing and forget 
nothing. . 

Altho Mr. Deschanel does not claim to be an original scholar, 
he is justly proud of his literary output, which fills easily ten 
or fifteen volumes. He writes well, almost exclusively on his- 
torical, political,,or semipolitical subjects. His early books were 
either essays on historical characters or studies of colonial sub- 
jects. His membership in the French Academy he would, how- 
ever, be the first to credit to the high position he occupied and 

to his oratorical successes rather than to his literary merit. 





SENATOR EDGE, AN APOSTLE OF BUSI- 
NESS SAGACITY AND COMMON SENSE 


#5 BUSINESS MAN with a business plan” is the 

slogan that has carried Senator Walter 

Edge to suecess in public life, particularly as the 
Governor of New Jersey and in the United States Senate. 
Lately he has fathered a bill to help finance American business 
He is said to have no ambition to be a politician, 
or even a statesman. - As a plain, practical American, he is 


‘vans 


with Europe. 


credited with a desire to apply common-sense principles to 
government. His life thus far seems to have embodied this 
unimposing but highly pragmatic idea. As Will P. Kennedy 
writes in The National Tribune (Washington): 


In the Democratic landslide that elected Woodrow Wilson 
Governor of New Jersey there was only one new Republican 
member elected to the State Senate—Senator Edge. He 
succeeded Wilson in the Governor’s chair by the biggest political 
turnover the State remembers, something like 121,000, for 
Wilson went in with a Democratic majority of about 50,000, 
and Edge went in with a Republican majority of more than 
69,000. 

When Edge was in the New Jersey Assembly he was majority 
leader, and Joe Tumulty, now secretary to President Wilson, 
was minority leader. Edge was leader in the Senate when 
Wilson was Governor, and introduced the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, which gave Wilson a big boost on his way to the White 
House. Edge had studied this problem and consulted with 
political leaders of the world, notably with Lloyd George in 
1910 and 1911. On his initiative New Jersey passed the first 
workmen’s compensation act including all hazards, and it was 
the first act that ‘“held.”” Then all the manufacturers in the 
State were up in arms against it, and to-day they ‘‘couldn’t 
get along without it.” 

Senator Edge and Secretary Tumulty are still good friends. 
When they were in the New Jersey Assembly together, Edge, 
with “Tom’’ MeGrain, now Attorney-General, and two or 
three others fixt up a fine little scheme to hold the impulsive 
Tumulty and his followers in check. Under their scheme each 
of the most active Republicans was assigned to ‘‘take care of” 
one of the leading Democrats—in much the same way as mem- 
bers of a football team are ordered to pay special attention 
to keeping a player on the opposing team from doing anything 
dangerous. So that when a Republican got up to debate he did 
not have to diverge from his subject to argue with Tumulty 
or any other Democrat, but as fast as one of these would bob 
up some Republican stalwart would accept the issue and talk 
him off the floor. 

Friends in Washington of Edge and Tumulty frequently 
refer to the now famous ‘“‘My Dear Joe”’ letter which Governor 
Edge wrote in a jocular vein after Secretary Tumulty had taken 
rather heated exception to the Governor’s position on some 
matter which is forgotten, while the memory of the ‘‘soft answer”’ 
still lives. Recently Senator Edge had another pleasantry of 
this sort with Secretary Tumulty, who had been expressing 
his opinion quite frankly regarding the effort in Massachusetts 
and in New Jersey to entangle the question of self-determina- 
tion for Ireland with the League of Nations. While Senator 
Hitchcock was referring to the situation in Massachusetts, 
Senator Edge slipt in with the following: 

“It occurred to me that the Senator from Nebraska was 
somewhat critical as to Democracy in Massachusetts and did 
not seem to be very much imprest with the action of the Demo- 
cratic convention in that great State. I thought it perhaps 
appropriate to draw his attention to the action of the Demo- 
cratic party in the State of New Jersey in the State convention 
only a week ago. The Democratic party in New Jersey, per- 
haps unfortunately, has bcen of some consequence to the Demo- 
cratic development throughout the country, and a week or ten 
days ago, when the Democratic convention was held in the 
city of Trenton, they passed unanimously a resolution as part 
of their platform that they would not indorse the League of 
Nations—mind you, the President’s own State—unless it took 
proper care of the people of Ireland.” 

But to get back to ‘‘A Business Man With a Business Plan”’ 
—Senator Edge will not talk politics as polities, and will not 
listen to the gossip about his being ‘‘available’’ for consider- 
ation when the Republicans pick out a candidate for 1920. 
He is in politics—better, in public life—from a sense of duty 
to bring business methods into the conduct of the people’s 
business. He did not enter politics with any desire or thought 
to be a statesman or public man. He accepted the nomination 
of the New Jersey legislature when abroad attending to his 
private business interests. He was imprest with the great 
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2 OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
te. 18 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINS 
AND FROM 8,000 To 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 
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1 THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX FOUR DOOR SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 
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At a wave of a hand, smoothly, easily, as if made of silk and hydrogen inflated, the 
immense Mogul engine rises, hesitates a moment in mid-air, travels the length of the 
assembling shop and settles gently into place for final inspection. 


Such facile handling of great weights has been 
made possible by the remarkable combination 
of qualities found only in highest grade wire 
rope—tremendous strength, small diameter, 


sufficient flexibility to permit rapid bending. 


The first wire rope making machinery between 
the Alleghenies and the Sierra Nevadas 
was installed in 1883 by the Broderick & 
Bascom Rope Co. The progressiveness thus 
demonstrated has been characteristic of 
this firm since its establishment in 1875. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO., 


The advent of Yellow Strand Wire Rope marked 
an epoch in the history of rope making. It was 
among the first of such high grade to be mar- 
keted and has one strand of yellow to distin- 
guish it. 

There is a certain dependableness in Broderick & 
Bascom Wire Rope that reflects the high char- 


acter and progressiveness of its manufacturers. 


Wherever economy through serviceability is 
desired, specify Broderick & Bascom Wire Rope. 
There’s a grade best suited to every purpose. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Factories: St. Louis and Seattle. Branches: New York and Seattle. | Warehouses: St. Louis, New York, Seattle. 
Agents in every locality. casa 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Continued 











distance between the usually accepted prin- 
ciples in private business and scant at- 
tention to those principles in the conduct 
of governmental affairs. He thought that 
a business man who would devote himself 
persistently and with that one aim in 
view might introduce business principles 
into the people’s business. 

He found, for example, in investigating 
conditions in various New Jersey institu- 
tions that they were buying coffee here, 
there, and everywhere, of all kinds of 
quality at all sorts of prices, varying from 
twenty to fifty cents per pound. He got 
the purchasing agents together and stand- 
ardized the State’s purchases in two grades, 
and had it bought in bulk, saving many 
thousands of dollars on this one item. 


It was through popular acceptance of his 
idea of bringing business practise into 
public life that Edge was elected Governor 
of New Jersey, and the legislature went 
Republican with him. Then he startled 
the people by putting on a $15,000,000 road 
They were startled because they 


Then 


tax. 
had never before had a direct tax. 
the war came, and, we read: , 


Senator Edge saw an opportunity and 
need for business principles and business 
practise to straighten out the war-muddle 
and restore the country to peace, prosper- 
ity, and production. 

The slogan, ‘“‘A Business Man with a 
Business Plan,”’ elected him Governor. It 
also elected him to the United States Sen- 
ate. The first bill he introduced was to 
enable the States of New York and New 
Jersey to cooperate in building a vehicular 
tunnel under the Hudson River—a business 
man’s bill. His second was a resolution for 
a budget system, and he is now on the 
Senate Budget Committee. He wants to 
see a real budget installed—one that is 
not a mere bluff—and he will support 
any man’s measure that promises to be 
effective. 

Senator Edge came to the Senate in the 
special session when the deficiency bills 
were being rushed through, and this gave 
him first-hand proof of the need of a budget, 
since even the committees could not study 
them closely and weed the overlapping 
expenditures, and the duplication of work 
by departments which he has found resulted 
in none doing what several bureaus are 
supposed to do. 

He was imprest that right now, more 
than at any other time in the history of 
politics, there is need to curb reckless 
expenditure. During the war-days the 
various bureaus have necessarily been 
given large appropriations and lax over- 
sight, but Senator Edge sees them eager 
to continue their lavishness, extravagance, 
and orgy of spending, and is determined 
that there shall be one central agency be- 
tween Congress and the Administration 
departments to hold down on the needless 
waste of money that must come from the 
taxes of the people. 

The third bill he introduced is known as 
“The Edge Export Finance Bill.”’ This 
has passed. 

Senator Edge has always been con- 
vinced that national contentment and 
happiness are dependent upon national 
prosperity. All the present troubles— 
labor, high cost of living, ete.—he is con- 
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vinced are due to decreased production 
and decreased efficiency. Therefore he 
feels sure that the Edge bill to finance 
trade and build up the market will naturally 
and necessarily result in inereased pro- 
duction. The first regard is the im- 
poverished conditions of Europe, for 
while they are greatly in need of Ameri- 
can goods they have not the money to pay 
for them, and so the United States must 
provide the vehicle for extending credit, in 
an international way, but on the same 
principle: as securities are hypothecated 
in this country to borrow money on which 
to do enlarged business. This will necessi- 
tate the enlargement of banking facilities 
to handle foreign trade and will lead to the 
establishment of branch banks abroad to 
investigate the credit of the buyers and 
to adjust the now practically prohibitive 
rates of exchange. 

Some-people seem to entertain the view 
that an’‘embargo should be put on certain 
American products and they should be 
kept here and so get lower prices, but 
Senator:Edge has no patience with such a 
policy. To use his own words, he ‘‘dis- 
agrees heartily.”’ As a natural result of 
such a policy he foresees a reaction with 
less employment and a stirring up of all 
sorts of difficulties. And it would not 
lower the prices, he contends, because 
this country is sufficiently wealthy so that 
the produce and manufactures would not 
be sacrificed at low prices, but put in 
storage and held for a return of higher 
prices—which is the very evil we are now 
seeking to correct, he says. 

The Edge aim is to see this country 
do business everywhere throughout the 
world, and get as near 100 per cent. pro- 
duction as possible, and make all business 
and every individual prosperous, and then 
there will be national happiness. ‘‘ Lack 
of work is the great instigator of radical- 
ism,” he says, ‘‘and it gets the most re- 
cruits to the cause of the extremists.” 

That is what Senator Edge is trying 
to do in national polities—promote busi- 
ness—and he says frankly he hasn’t time 
to play with small-party politics. He 
brings experience and the confidence gained 
by success in State legislation to this task. 
His service in the State Senate is marked 
by progressive legislation. _It was stated 
above that he fathered the first practical 
workmen’s compensation law in this coun- 
try. Besides completing the task of pro- 
tecting working women with a ten-hour 
day and securing legislation safeguarding 
factory-workers against dangerously con- 
structed workshops and occupational dis- 
ease, he found time to serve as head of the 
Economy and Efficiency Commission. This 
consolidated various boards and depart- 
ments of New Jersey in the interests of 
economy and efficiency. 

Later he introduced the now famous 
State budget system, which aimed to 
systematize New Jersey’s finances and 
make the Governor the head of the financial 
system, and which has beén accepted as a 
model by other States. He also fathered 
the act creating a Central Purchasing 
Bureau, which has saved vast sums of 
money by wholesale purchase of supplies 
for the State and the State institutions 
upon fixt standards. He also effected a 
saving of $100,000 by abolishing as ‘‘use- 
less”’ the State census. 

So it was with a well-defined and proved 
platform of ‘‘business government” that 
Senator Edge went before the people for 
election as Governor. His pledge was to 
apply ordinary business principles to the 
$30,000,000 business of the State. He 
designated the Governor as a business 
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The Carbon Paper 
That Gives Satisfaction 


The Files Praise 
Your Work 


Every day the files send your carbon 
copies to your employer’s desk. If these 
copies are neat and perfectly legible, 
they praise your carefulness. Such 
praise means advancement. 


You can make sure of praiseworthy 
work byusing MultiKopyCarbon Paper. 

Clear, sharp impressions without 
smudge or streakiness‘are made by 
MultiKopy. MultiKopy willcopy truly 
the perfection of your original letters, 
and keep them sparkling and unfaded. 
MultiKopy lasts longer and willdo more 
work per sheet than othercarbon papers. 
It is the cleanest carbon paper you can 
use, is always uniform, and is unex- 
celled for manifolding. 


Let us send you some samples 
of MultiKopy 


With these samples you can prove the ease and 
advantage of making clearer, lastingly legible 
carbon copies, 

MultiKopy is sold by principal dealers through- 
out this country and Canada. 

To give sparkle and perfection of detail to your 
original letters, use Star Brand Typewriter Rib- 
bons, Made for all machines. 


F. S. WEBSTER CO. 
334 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York: 
114-118 Liberty St. 
Chicago: »14 N. Franklin St. 
Philadelphia: 
908 Walnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
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An hour’s figuring—c 













Costs are mounting in the office as well as 
in the shop. They can be kept down in 
your Accounting Department only by 
speeding up production. 














Because of its high speed and accuracy on 
all Figure Work—Adding, Multiplying, 
Dividing, Subtracting—the Comptometer 
supplies the gneans of increasing the pro- 
ductive power of each figure clerk. 










In accomplishing this result, the Con- 
trolled-key plays an important part. It 
saves time that would otherwise be lost 
in correcting errors, by catching and 
blocking them as they occur. 
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These are the two Comptometers doing the 
work referred to above by Mr, Byron 
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_¢ne in fifteen minutes 


How the Comptometer accomplishes this 
remarkable saving for the Lufkin Rule Co. 




























re these days of high wages, clerk’s time 
is one of the highest-priced raw materials 
a manufacturer buys. 


Any saving in time is well worth investi- 
gating, particularly where the saving is 
forty-five minutes out of every hour. 


Now read what A. C. Byron, Cost Ac- 
countant of the Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., writes: 


“Handling figure work rapidly and accurately 
is the bugaboo of most accounting depart- 
ments—but Comptometers ‘cleared the air’ 
in our organization. 


“We use two of these rapid-fire calculating 
machines for auditing accounts, preparing 
factory reports and figuring costs of our 20 
different departments. Six experienced clerks 
handle the greater portion of this work and 
our two Comptometers are constantly on the 
go—jumping from one desk to another, 
adding here, subtracting there and multiply- 
ing at the next desk, and so on. 









“With Comptometers, this work is handled 
in one-fourth of the time that mental figuring 
would require—and our results are far more 
accurate, as errors are not continually creep- 
ing in from brain-fag, as was formerly the 
case when this work was figured mentally.” 


No merchant or manufacturer who has 
figures to deal with can afford to put off 
investigating the Comptometer. 


It adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides with 
an accuracy that eliminates “brain-fag” 
errors, as Mr. Byron puts it. d 


Its direct action keyboard permits of 
machine-gun rapidity of operation. Its 
Controlled-key feature makes errors from 
fumbled key strokes impossible. 


A fifteen-minute demonstration will con- 
vince you of the time-saving, error-checking 
efficiency of the Comptometer. Put it up 
to a Comptometer man to show you. 





Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


If not made by Felt & 
Tarrant, it’s not a 
Comptometer 
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manager, the legislature as a board of 
directors, and the people-as the stock- 
holders—and the stockholders have ap- 
proved his administration by the largest 
vote in the history of the State. 

He earried out his plan in the first two 
years he was Governor. All depart- 
mental activities were coordinated and 
consolidated—even as he hopes to see the 
Federal departments brought into unified 
system. The New Jersey institutions have 
been centralized under a single managing 
head. - Prison contracts have been abol- 
ished and the State-use system substituted. 

Mr. Edge was in Europe when the war 
broke out, and he worked with the Amer- 
ican Committee in London for some time 
in caring for and helping to return to this 
country Americans who were stranded 
abroad in 1914. 








_ Unlike the majority of legislators and re- 
formers, Mr. Edge did not start to show 
the State and nation how to run the publie 


. business until he had made a notable suc- 
cess of his own business. According to 
Mr. Kennedy’s account: 


After attending the public schools in 
Pleasantville, N. J., he was foreed to re- 


Speeding Up Industry 
nounce a desire for higher education and t 
With ag ode ae Equipment get down to the hard work of earning a liv. 


ing. With scarcely a dollar in his pocket he 
made his start in the humble, picturesque, 
and strenuous position of ‘‘ printer’s devil’’ 
in the works of The Atlantic Review, 
Atlantic City’s oldest newspaper. At the 
age of fifteen he secured a job in the Dor- 
land Advertising Agency, then merely a 
local business specializing in hotel adver- 
tising. He took such a keen interest in 
his work and displayed such aptitude 
for it that, on the death of the pro- 
prietor two years later, he bought out the 
business. 

At the age of twenty he had started a 
paper—the Atlantic City Guest. That 
same winter he went to Florida and started 
a tourist paper there, the Florida Guest. 
He returned to Atlantic City in the spring 
and made his newspaper. venture an 
all-year publication as the Atlantic City 
Press. 

Meanwhile, he had been persistently 
working out his visions for making his 
advertising agency one of national and 
international prominence. Through his 
newspaper he put into operation a co- 
operative advertising idea in which his 
newspaper, his agency, and other news- 
papers throughout the country partici- 





MERICA must produce intensively! Industries must 

speed up, workmen must labor more consistently. 

One of the greatest factors in insuring maximum 
production at minimum cost is Imperial Oxy-Acetylene 
Welding and Cutting Equipment—particularly in making 
products where metal is to be joined to metal, it is quicker, 
surer and stronger than all former methods. 


In Factories, Mills, Mines, Railways or Shipyards, 
Imperial Equipment eliminates expensive delays and shut- 
downs. It repairs broken machinery quickly and easily. 
Welds anything in metal, cuts everything in wrought iron 
and steel. Safe, Speedy, Efficient, Economical, Portable. 


Imperial Lead Burning Outfits are furnished for all 
combinations of gases, and are suitable for Storage Battery 
work, light welding and brazing, melting platinum, 
jewelry manufacturing, etc. 


The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 1229 W. Harrison St., Chicago 
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4 Berlin, as in New York or Atlantic City. 

- After the advertising agency began to 
prosper he bought the Atlantic City Union 
and consolidated it with The Press, which 
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was an outgrowth of his first hotel paper. 
He thus founded one of the leading news 
purveyors of the State, with a morning and 
evening edition. As his growing advertis- 
ing interests and other business, including 
banking activities, engrossed his time and 
he was no longer able to give his personal 
attention to the newspapers, he leased both 
of them to a company made up of young 
men who had been faithful in his 
employment. 

Thus Senator Edge is an inspiration to 
the youth of to-day, having risen to fame 
and fortune by his own endeavors, and 
from the humblest of employment—a 
printers’ devil—to publisher of two papers. 
Similarly he had risen in polities—he started 
in as one of the minor employees of the 
New Jersey Senate, from which job he got 
the other angle on legislation. He was a 
journal clerk in 1897, 1898, and 1899, and 
served as secretary of the Senate in 1901, 
1902, 1903, and 1904. 

He was a Presidential elector in 1904, 
and in 1908 an alternate delegate-at-large 
to the Republican National Convention in 
Chicago. The next year he was elected 
to the New Jersey Assembly from Atlantic 
City by the phenomenal plurality of 7,798 
over Burgan, the Democratic candidate. 
Thus it will be seen that ‘‘ phenomenal 
pluralities’”” were not a novel experience 
for Mr. Edge when he was elected Gover- 
nor in 1916 by a margin of 69,647 votes, 
which was 18,003 more than the largest 
plurality ever received by a gubernatorial 
candidate in New Jersey. 

In the State Assembly he had the dis- 
tinction of being House leader the very 
first year he occupied a seat in that body. 
He was promoted to the State Senate in 
1910 by a plurality of 5,496 over Langham, 
Democrat. In 1912, he was made léader 
of the Senate majority while Wilson was 
Governor. The following year he was re- 
elected by a plurality of 3,990 over Shaner, 
Democrat. In 1915 he served as _ presi- 
dent of the Senate with much dignity, 
ability, and impartiality, according to the 
vote of his colleagues. For five weeks, 
in 1915, he was acting Governor of the 
State while Governor Fielder was attend- 
ing the Panama- Pacific Exposition in 
California. 

He was nominated for Governor at the 
primary election of September 26, 1916, 
with a plurality of 3,611, over Austen 
Colgate. At the regular State election, 
held on November 7, 1916, he was 
elected Governor over H. Otto” Wittpenn 
by a plurality of 69,647. He was in- 
augurated on January 16, 1917, for a term 
of three years. 


Governor Edge’s record as war Governor 
caused him to be nominated in the Re- 
publican primary for the United States 
Senate in 1918, to take part in the re- 
construction program. His plurality was 
71,575, and in the following November he 
was elected to succeed Senator David 
Baird and to serve for the full term of six 
years. He has not been idle since his 
election. At the same time he is not what 
might be called an intemperate worker. 
As we read: 


All this sounds as tho Walter Evans 
Edge—who on November 20 will be forty- 
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Heavens! 
What did I forget? 


A picture mueh like this. has hung for 
years in the office of many an electrical 
contractor. Its title is “The Successful 
Bidder.” 

There is an almost pathetic moral in this 
graphic representation of the biggest de- 
lusion the contractor has had to allay, 
namely— 

That low bidding does anybody any good. 

In fact, it is a question whether the specu- 
lative end of the contractor’s business hasn’t 
cost the man who accepts the bid more than 
he ever saved by it. 

You can pay less—yes; but you will get 
less. 

The contractor has three things to sell: 
skill, superintendence and materials, each 
with a market value that competition has 
pretty well standardized. 

If then he is offered less than his standard 
of quality will meet, it is not his purse that 
suffers, but your job. You may not know 
till later that all electric wire isn’t just wire, 
and it is the same with all electrical devices. 

When you pay what the job is worth you 
get reliable materials, you place yourself 
in the preferred customer class, with first 
claim on your contractor’s services. You 
fix it so he can approach the work with true 
artisan’s enthusiasm, with ready suggestion 
and unselfish advice. 

This may seem to run counter to the old 
axiom for buyers—‘“get the most for the 
least.” But does it? 

It is being proved pretty fast that a little 
extra money allow ed on a contract bid buys 
good-will, which in turn works for you to 
» rs a longer bargain. For you must live 
with or work with an electric ‘al installation 
long after the estimate sheet is brown at 
the edges. 

If you pick the right contractor, fair price 
will never cost you any money, but you will 
not always find the right contractor down 
at the bottom with the low bid. 


estes Efechic 
Company 


N 10 Western Electric is helping to 
oO. popularize the use of electricity 
by distributing the products of electrical 
manufacturers at less cost than they can do it 
themselves. Through branches in all large 
cities, this Company serves every electrical 
requirement of home, office, factory and farm. 
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six years old—has lived a one-sided life 
of all work and no play—busy all the time 
with business, making money, and advanc- 
ing in politics by leaps and bounds. Yet, 
he was as active, fun-loving, venturesome, 
and fond of sports of all kinds as most 
other young men, and has gone further 
than most young men in winning success 
in many lines of sport. In his youth he 
thought he was something of a bicyele- 
rider, and so did many other people. He 
was an amateur bicycle-racer, and there 
are several gold watches, pianos, and build- 
ing lots in various parts of the country that 
he acquired as trophies of his skill. He still 
enjoys horseback-riding and presents a 
fine figure. He has ridden in many parades 
in Washington and in various parts of the 
country, as well as when enjoying his 





favorite pastime of hunting. He is a 
thorough sportsman. 
Senator Edge delights to steal away 


from his own business and the people’s 
business during “‘the season.’’ He belongs 
to the famous Blooming Grove Hunting 
Club, in Pennsylvania, and the equally 
renowned Norias Shooting Club, in Texas. 
He has shot in pretty nearly every country 
—Germany, England, Scotland, Africa, 
ete. He has crossed the Rocky Mountains 
on horseback, and killed antelope, elk, 
deer, and mountain sheep. Not long since 
he spent four months in Wyoming and the 
Rocky Mountains, and hears the moun- 
tains calling him again. 

Only the other day he returned from 
one of his periodical salmon-fishing trips— 
only he doesn’t talk about fishing for salmon, 
he ‘‘kills” them. He was at Restigouche, 
the famous salmon stream in New Bruns- 
wick. That’s how he puts himself in 
shape for the strenuous pace he leads in 
business and _ polities. 

When in Washington his favorite recrea- 
tion is golf, and to use his own words, he 
plays ‘‘a rotten game, but likes it.”’ 

Since coming to the United States 
Senate, Mr. Edge has enjoyed doing all 
he could in the interests of the soldiers. 
Few men in either branch of Congress have 
had more appeals from the soldiers, and 
none has acted quicker or more éarnestly 
in behalf of the men in uniform. The 
Junior Senator from New Jersey is most 
heartily in sympathy with all those who 
went forward under the flag—because he 
is a Spanish War Veteran himself. He 
responded to the call of country at the 
outbreak of the war with Spain in 1898. On 
account of his activities in the Morris 
Guards, an independent military company 
of Atlantic City, which was mustered into 
the United States service in the Spanish- 
American War as Company F, 4th New 
Jersey Volunteers, he was commissioned 
as second lieutenant. 

Some years later he served as Captain 
of Company L, 3d Regiment New Jersey 


National Guard. He _ served on _ the 
personal staffs of Governors Murphy 
and Stokes, of New Jersey, and sub- 


and 
the 


sequently was Lieutenant - Colonel 
Chief of Ordnance Department on 


staff of Maj.-Gen. C. Edward Murray, 
commanding the New Jersey National 
Guard. 


In Atlantic City there is a Walter E. 
Edge Garrison of the Army and Navy 
Union, and he has also served as head 
of the Boy Seout movement in Atlantic 
County. 
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SPECIMENS OF IRISH LEGAL ° 
REPARTEE FROM SOME 
DUSTY RECORDS 

HE proverbial Irish proclivity for wit 

and humor flourishes even in legal 
proceedings, and may be found in the 
dusty records of many a ease long since 
settled and forgotten in the Emerald 
Isle. A writer who signs himself “A 
Dublin Barrister’ has lately unearthed a 
deal of pleasant gossip and repartee about 
the old and comparatively recent litigation 
in Irish courts. In the course of a detailed 
review in The Irish World and American 
Industrial Liberator (New York), the 
barrister recalls incidents from the career 
of Daniel O’Connell, the great Irish par- 
liamentarian and lawyer. O'Connell, we 
read, once defended a man named Hogan, 
charged with murder. A hat believed to be 
the prisoner’s was found close to the body of 
the murdered man, and this was the prin- 
cipal ground for supposing Hogan to be the 
The 


strong point on the hat, which was pro- 


murderer. Crown counsel made a 


duced in court. O’Connell cross-examined 


the man who identified the hat: 


“Tt is not different from other hats,” 
said O’Connell. 

‘Well, seemingly, but I know the hat.” 

‘Are you perfectly sure that this was 
the hat found near the body?” 

**Sartin sure.” 

O'Connell proceeded to inspect the hat, 
and turned up the linihg, peering very 
carefully into the interior. ‘Was the 
prisoner’s name, -a-t- H-o-g-a-n (he 
spelled each letter slowly), in it at the time 
you found it?” 

"Twas, of coorse.” 

*“You could not be mistaken.” 

“No, a.” 

‘And all you swore was as true as that 
“Quite.” 
“Then go off 

cried O’Connell. 

Addressing the judge, he said: 
lord, there can be no conviction 
There is no name in the hat.” 

The prisoner was at once acquitted. 

O’Connell was endeavoring to change 
the venue in an action from Dublin to 
Kerry. The motion was resisted by a 
Mr. Seriven, a gentleman strongly op- 
posed to O’Connell in politics, and of 
a somewhat forbidding countenance. He 
stated that he had never been in Kerry 


9. 


the table this minute,” 


“My 
here. 


and had no knowledge of that part of 
Ireland. 
“Oh,” replied O’Connell, ‘‘I will be 


very glad to welcome my learned friend 
and show him the lovely lakes of 
Killarney.” 

“Yes,” growled Mr. Scriven, ‘“‘I suppose 
the bottom of them.” 

‘*No, no,”’ retorted O’Connell, ‘‘I would 
not frighten the fish.” 

A Mr. Bennett, a leader on the Munster 
circuit, was of a somewhat morose temper. 
On one oceasion Mr. Bennett, having to 
go from one court to another, and fearful 
of the draft in the corridor, asked O’Connell 
to lend him his fur cap, which was then 
lying on the seat beside him. ‘‘ You may 
take it with pleasure,’ replied O’Connell, 
“only as this is the cap of good humor, 
I fear it will not fit you.” 

With the sole exception of O’Connell, 
the greatest Irish advocate of the nine- 
teenth century was Mr. Robert Holmes, 











who died in 1852 in his ninetieth year. 
Mr. Holmes was a brother-in-law of Robert 
Emmet the leader of the insurrectionary 
movement of 1803, and was himself ar- 
rested during that period as a suspect, 
altho he was wholly innocent of treason- 
able practises. Emmet’s execution and 
his own wrongs had made him an implac- 
able hater of English administrations. He 
refused again and again the offers of ‘‘silk”’ 
which were prest upon him, and declined 
the office of Solicitor-General, which was at 
his disposal as a member of the outer bar. 
Mr. Holmes’s wit was of a somewhat 
caustie order. Here are two specimens of 
his sarcastic humor: 

Having in vain prest a point in favor 
of his clients upon the Barons of the 
Exchequer, who one and all were quite 
against him, he said he would be content 
if they allowed him to refer to a very 
recent judgment of the Court of Appeal 
in England which he thought in point. 
‘‘No use at all, Mr. Holmes,” said Chief 
Baron O’Grady, who probably suspected 
what was coming. ‘‘Only two lines, my 
lord,”’ persisted Holmes. 

‘‘Well, Mr. Holmes, as you say it is 
in point let us have jit,’”’ remarked Baron 
Pennefather. 

Holmes opened a recent number of the 
House of Lords cases and read from the 
judgment in an appeal case reversing the 
decision of the Irish Court of Exchequer: 
“The Court of Common Pleas in Ireland is 
seldom right—the Court of Exchequer, 
never.”” While Bench and Bar were quite 
taken aback by this instance of Holmes’s 
sarcasm, Chief Baron O’Grady drawled 
out: ‘‘ Now, Brother Pennefather, see what 
you got by your politeness.” 

One one occasion Mr. James Scott, Q.C., 
came into the Queen’s Bench when a case 
had been called, very heated, and said: 
**My lords, I beg to assure your lordships 
I feel-so exhausted I am quite unable to 
argue this case. I have been speaking 
for three hours in the Court of Exchequer, 
and I am quite tired, my lords, and pray 
excuse me, I must get some refreshment.” 

The Chief Justice bowed and said: 
“Certainly, Mr. Scott’’; so that gentle- 
man left the court. 

‘‘Mr. Holmes, you are in this ease,” 
said the Chief Justice; ‘‘we’ll be happy 
to hear you.” 

‘Really, my lord, J am very tired, too,” 
said Mr. Holmes. 

‘‘Surely,’’ said the Chief Justice, ‘‘ you 
have not been speaking for three hours 
in the Court of Exchequer! What has 
tired you?” 

*‘T have been listening to Mr. Scott,’’ 
was the sareastiec reply. 


The writer tells one of the earliest mois 
of Jeremiah Keller, the noted Irish King’s 
Counsel and wit of the late decades of the 
eighteenth century and the earliest decades 
of the nineteenth. To quote: 

A young barrister, who lodged in the 
house of a Mr. Moore, a grocer in Aungier 
Street, Dublin, invited some friends, of 
whom Keller was one, to dinner. Im- 
mediately after dinner the servant an- 
nounced that ‘‘Mrs. Moore was confined, 
and the baby was a boy.” The host pro- 
posed the adjournment of the party to a 
neighboring tavern, where they could 
indulge their merriment without dis- 
turbing his landlady. ‘‘Quite right,” said 
Keller, ‘‘that we should adjourn prore nata.” 
The baby whose birth caused the adjourn- 
ment of this convivial party was Thomas 
Moore, the illustrious Irish poet. The date 
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The United States Rubber Company 
Announces a Grainless Rubber Compound 


For Solid Truck Tires 


The United States Rubber Company has now perfected 
a method of compounding rubber by means of which the 
grain is entirely eliminated. For years rubber manufac- 
turers have been experimenting to develop such a 
compound. 


It is this ‘‘grain’’ in rubber—similar to the grain in 
lumber—that is largely responsible for the splitting and 
cracking of solid tires. 


Rubber with a grain naturally splits or pulls apart along 
the lines of the grain when subjected to heavy load strain 
and road impact. 


The new rubber compound without grain eliminates 
entirely any tendency to split, because it does away with 
the points where splitting starts. It has no weak spots. 


A solid tire made of grainless rubber compound has 
none of the tread defects of the ordinary solid truck tire. 


This new method of producing a grainless rubber com- 
pound, and this company’s new process of vulcanizing 
the rubber to the steel base, together have produced a 
solid truck tire the exceptional quality of which has 
already been proven by performance. 


This quality is backed by the good faith of the United 
States Rubber Company, the oldest and largest rubber 
manufacturing company in the world. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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Remember Little 
Bobbie, a small 
cigar, but very 
high in quality— 


AL biebe 


8c; 2 for 15c 
Box of 50—$3.50 


The Verdict - Mild Havana 


—— present trend is, obvi- 
ously, toward cigars of the 
milder type having full Havana 
fillers, like Robt. Burns. In this 
connection the rapidly increasing 
popularity of Robt. Burns is 
worth a moment’s thought. 


In achieving mildness, coupled 
with Havana fragrance, Robt. 
Burns has steadily upheld the 
Havana tradition which no true 
smoker would dispense with 
willingly. 


The natural vigor of his full 
Havana filler is tempered to just 


% 
Sr 





the right degree of fragrant 
mildness. 


All hand workmanship goes 
into Robt. Burns. His leaf is 
rolled by men who understand 
how good cigars are made. 


Experienced dealers know the 
futility of offering “just-as-good” 
for Robt. Burns. But let your 
own smoke palate be the judge. 
Mild Robt. Burns is bound to 
back up good words with good 
deeds. 

Beneraek Cigar Torn, 


DEPENDABLE CIGARS 
119 West 40th St., New York City 


HAVE YOU TRIED ONE LATELY? 






ROBT. BURNS 
Longfellow 
(Foil-wrapped) 


15c 
Box of 25—$3.50 
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of his birth and of Keller’s joke was 
May 28, 1779. 

Keller, on being appointed executor to 
the will of a very eminent shoemaker, 
whose affairs were so complicated as to 
render a suit for the administration of his 
personal estate a necessity, was asked in 
what capacity he proposed to sue. ‘‘Of 
course,’ was the ready reply, “I’ll shoe 
as sole executor.” 

In an argument at the bar, Mr. Amory 
Hawksworth, a very eminent member of 
the Munster Bar, who was opposed to 
Keller, much imprest the judge, who 
asked, ‘‘What reply do you make to that, 
Mr. Keller?”’ 

“‘This, my lord,” replied the wit: 

“Amory Hawksworth, Amory Hawksworth. 

Little your talk; little your talk’s worth.” 

When Mr. Edward Mayne, a preten- 
tious, silent, decorous person, who had 
contrived by solemnity of manner to im- 
pose himself as a great lawyer on the 
public, was elevated to the bench, Keller, 
one of his contemporaries, came into 
court and, in a tone which could reach 
the bench, said as if thinking aloud: ‘‘ Well, 
Mayne, there you are; there you have been 
raised by your gravity, while my levity 
sinks me here.” 

A Mr. William McMahon, who became, 
in 1814, Master of the Rolls in Ireland and 
was created a baronet, was wont to con- 
fuse metaphors somewhat strangely—so 
strangely, indeed, that it was believed 
that the confusion was not undesigned, and 
meant for the purposes of mirth. Here are 
examples: ‘‘Gentlemen of the jury, I 
small a rat, but I’ll nip it in the bud.” 
Again: ‘‘My client acted boldly; he saw 
the storm brewing in the distance, but he 
was not dismayed; he took the bull by the 
horns and he indicted him for perjury.” 

The late Baron Green and Mr. Jus- 
tice Crampton were on circuit together 
at Ennis. They were taking a stroll in the 
morning before going into court and, ap- 
proaching a crowd of persons going into 
the town, were accosted by a man who 
civilly took off his hat and said: ‘‘Maybe, 
gentlemen, you were in thecourt yesterday?” 

““Yes, my man,”’ replied Baron Green. 

‘And ean your honor tell us what was 
done to the boys of O’Shaughnessy’s?”’ 
(The reference was to men tried for faction- 
fighting.) 

“T do not know,” answered the Baron, 
who had been engaged in the record court, 
“but I think this gentleman”—indicating 
his brother judge—‘‘may know all about 
them.” 

“They were all acquitted,’ said Judge 
Crampton. 

“Then, by the powers,’ shouted the 
rustic, ‘‘they must have had great interest 
intirely.”’ 

When they were out of reach of hearing 
by the crowd, Baron Green gravely ob- 
served: ‘‘Oh, Crampton, how well that 
fellow knew you!” 

A barrister, whose son did not bear a 
high character and had been lately robbed, 
on meeting Parsons said: ‘‘Did you hear 
of my son’s robbery?” 

‘‘No, my dear friend,”’ replied Parsons. 
“Do tell me. Whom did he rob?” 

A country gentleman, who was suspected 
of sympathizing with the rebellion -of 
1798, wished to clear his character to 
Parsons and, repudiating all disloyal 
inclinations, said: ‘‘It is well known I have 
a stake in this country.” 
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“Faith, if you have,” said Parsons, 
“‘there’s a pike at the other’end of it.” 
Baron Green accorded to Mr. O’Flan- 
agan, who has related them in his 
**Munster Circuit,” the following witticisms 
of Lord Norbury: 

When charging the jury in a breach 
of promise, the letters of the faithless 
defendant had been so long in the plain- 
tiff’s pocket, or so often shown to her 
sympathizing friends, that they were 
greatly frayed at the folds and almost 
in tatters. 

**Gentlemen,” said Lord Norbury, care- 
fully holding up one of the epistles to the 
gaze of the jury, ‘“‘it’s easy to see that 
these are love-letters, because they’re 
so mighty tender.” 

In a case wherein the plaintiff’s attor- 
ney’s name was Norman, he seemed quite 
jubilant, as tho anticipating a verdict. 
The Chief Justice said: ‘‘ Take eare, it’s not 
the Norman conquest yet.” 

When Lord Brougham charged him 
with having fallen asleep on a trial for 
murder, he is reported to have declared 
that he would resign in order to demand 
satisfaction, as “That Scotch broom 
(Brougham) wanted nothing so much as 
an Irish stick.” 

Some further instances of O’Connell’s 
daring but successful humor in the defense 
of prisoners are given: 

Two brothers were indicted for in- 
cendiarism at Ennis. It was alleged that a 
police barrack had been ignited by means 
of a jar of pitch found half consumed near 
the burned barrack. O’Connell, who was 
engaged for the defense, contrived to get a 


skillet containing pitch secretly placed 
near the witness-chair. The principal 


witness swore that he discovered the barrack 
on fire, and knew it was set on fire by 
pitch, for he got the smell of it. He was 
then cross-examined by O’Connell: 


“You know the smell of pitch then?” 


said O’Connell. 

“*T do, well,’’ said the witness. 

““You seem a man able to smell pitch 
anywhere?”’ said O’Connell. 

‘* Anywhere I found it.” 

‘*Even here in this court-house if it was 
here?”’ 

‘No doubt I would.” 

“And do you swear you don’t get the 
smell of pitch here?”’ asked O’Connell. 

**T do,’’ solemnly replied the witness. 
“Tf it was here I’d smell it.” 

O’Connell then disclosed the pitch 
which was placed near the witness-chair 
and told him to go down. This ruse 
saved his client. 

At Limerick O’Connell was defending, 
in a hopeless case, two men for robbery. 
A young priest gave evidence as to their 
character for honesty. He replied to the 
questions of counsel in stilted terms, and 
made use of sesquipedalia verba. Judge 
Torrens at length cut him short. O’Connell 
assuming an air of great indignation, 
addrest the prisoners: 

““My poor fellows, bigotry is on the 
bench, and when your excellent young 
priest has been so ignominiously turned 
out of court I am in despair of being able 
to serve you. Here are your brief and 
fee.” 

He then muttered in a stage whisper, 
as if thinking aloud. 

‘““My innocent clients, I despair alto- 
gether now of your acquittal; never were 
men hanged so unjustly. The only hope 
I can look to is that, if your sentence is 
not carried into execution before the 
twelve judges meet, I may bring this case 
before them.” 














Hide it 
from your Wife! 


Every little while some lady writes 
to me that I ought to tell women that 
Mennen Shaving Cream is a marvel- 
ous complexion soap. 


_I refuse to do so for I believe that 
if there is anything in this world a man 
is entitled to call his own, it is his 
shaving kit. 


Suppose your wife were to learn what a 
suave, delicious lather she could enjoy with a 
speck of Mennen’s and cold water, leaving her 
face and hands all soft, freshened up and rosy— 
how long would even our giant size, 50 cent 
tube last? 


So it’s my advice to hide Mennen’s in a nice 
dark corner in your bathroom cabinet in behind 
the kids’ castor oil, or some fine morning you'll 
find an empty tube and have to shave with the 
stuff your wife calls complexion soap. You'll 
understand then why women worry about their 
complexions. 


What I started to say, when I drifted onto 
this woman matter, is, that if you’ve never tried 
Mennen’s, but have conservatively and _pro- 
fanely clung to the caustic shaving soap you 
learned to shave with, I want to point out three 
important superiorities of Mennen’s:— 


1. You positively do not have to rub 
in the lather to get a gorgeous 
shave. 

2. You can get the same result with 
cold water as with hot. Even hard 
water makes no difference. 

8. Because the Cream contains no 
caustic and is rich with soothing 
balm, it leaves the face feeling fine. 


My 12 cent demonstrator tube offers a 


cautious way to learn whether I am honest or 
just a paid enthusiast. 


isn 


Mennen Salesman 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. NJ. U.S.A. 
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Judge Torrens was the dupe of O’Con- 
nell’s ruse. He disclaimed intention of 
dealing harshly toward the priest, and 
invited O’Connell to continue the defense. 
The case went on, and the judge laid so 
much stress on the character given to the 





prisoners for honesty that they were 
acquitted by the jury. 
DAYS OF PORK AND PLENTY IN 
RURAL MISSOURI : 
HE bare announcement that “‘it is 
hog-killing time in old Missouri” may 


not have a particularly rapturous sound, 
but if it hasn’t, the fault is not so much 
in the fact itself as in a lack of appreciation 
for what those few and simple words signify. 
With cold weather the activity started. 
The plump porkers, finished with corn- 
feeding, were converted, at neighborhood 
events, into country sausage, backbones, 
bacon, hams, spareribs, and other delect- 
in 


ables of country living. ‘Over here 


Clay County hog- killing is a neighbor- 
’ writes a correspondent of the 
-arkville, Mo. 


“One group owns a complete butchering 


hood event,’ 
Kansas City Star from 


outfit: scalding tank, big rendering-kettle, 


sausage-mill, large press, knives, saws, 


cleavers—all the tools of the trade, so to 
speak. These are hauled from place to 
place, as each member selects a butchering 
day.” As for the actual industry and 


products: 


The men do all the work connected with 
hog-killing, eutting up the careasses, 
trimming the hams, shoulders, and bacon- 
sides, and placing them in the cure, pre- 
paratory to smoking. All of the surplus 
fat, leaf-lard, and trimmings are cut up 
and rendered in a big open kettle. The 
meat-trimmings are ground through the 
mill for sausage. 

All of this work is performed by the 
men, the women-folk prepare the dinner, 
and an attendance of twenty-five or thirty 
is a common occurrence at these killings. 
A custom that insures fresh sausage through 
the butchering season is that each neigh- 
bor earries a “‘stick’’ of sausage home with 
him from the scene of butchering. Then 
in turn, when he butchers, his neighbors 
are similarly supplied until all have 
butchered and in this manner paid their 
sausage obligations. 

And such sausage! Think of including 
the tenderloins and pork-chops in the 
sausage. But it isn’t a waste. There is no 
waste to sausage, and with this content it 
is not only pure work but the most ap- 
petizing in the world. 

Jini Sparks is the official sausage-maker 
for my neighborhood, just as Nony Elam 
is generally delegated to render the lard. 
Both are master-hands and each product 
is justly famous. Narrow sacks made of 
unbleached muslin hold the sausage. 
These vary in size, holding up to ten pounds 
of sausage. In the country these sacks are 
known as “‘sticks,’’ and in’ hog-butchering 


season a member of the communal hog- 
killing reckons his available if not visible 
supply of sausage by the number of “‘sticks”’ 
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still due him from his neighbors, whose 
hogs are still absorbing corn. 

Sausage is only one of the by-products 
utilized from the porker. There are 
others the city-dweller seldom hears of 
and only rarely experiences the pleasure 
of eating. There is leberwurst, for instance. 
As compared to country-made leberwurst 
after the following recipe, the product bear- 
ing ine same name found in the city 
butcher-shops is a tasteless, insipid, and 
innocuous imitation. Here’s the way it’s 
done: 

The liver is cut into.small pieces, cooked 
until thoroughly tender, and then passed 
through the food-chopper. The upper 
part of the hog’s head, after being thor- 
oughly cleaned, is then put on to boil 
until so tender the meat falls off the bones. 
This, too, is seasoned, ground through the 
food-chopper, mixed with the liver and 
with the rich liquor in which it was cooked 
and stuffed like sausage into a narrow 
muslin bag. It is sliced and served cold, 
which is the only cold thing about it. The 
warm avidity with which it disappears 
from the table is a striking illustration of 
how quickly the good things of this world 
can fade. The one thing that approxi- 
mates it in flavor is imported goose-liver 
sausage, now rarely found in the delicat- 
essen shops and then at a most H. C. L. of 
a price. 

Instead of using the head a pork butt 
or a section of the meaty backbone may 
be used, which will leave the head to be 
utilized for souse or head-cheese. The 
method of preparation is practically the 
same except that the ground-head meat is 
mixed with the liquor it was cooked in 
and the whole poured into a crock to be 
cooled and molded to a form where it can 
be sliced. The meat and fat of the hog’s 
head form a gelatin or jelly that binds 
the whole together. This, too, is served 
cold and is a real treat. 

Some day some homely poet will take 
his humble pen in hand and chant the 
praises of scrapple to the rest of the 
world. When there dawns some keen, 
snappy, winter morning, and the breath 
of outside air you’ve met in doing your 
chores has sharpened your appetite, then 
you are ready for scrapple. A _ section 
of backbone or other piece of pork is 
boiled until it can be easily shredded 
through the food-chopper. Mix this with 
corn-meal prepared as one does mush, and 
stir in the particles of meat and the rich 
stock in which it was cooked. Set it to 
cool, and slice and fry as with mush. You 
san only realize by tasting how far short 
this feeble description is of the mouth- 
watering qualities of this dish. One of my 
neighbors was testing this one day and his 
opinion was asked. His face was too full 
to permit of a lengthy encomium, but he 
did fairly well with one word: ‘‘ Larrapin!”’ 
he gasped. It is. 

Lard is rendered in a big iron kettle 
usually placed over a wood fire in the 
open. It is kept constantly stirred to 
prevent scorching. When all the grease 
has been boiled out of the fat and the 
particles of fat have turned a light dough- 
nut brown, the kettle is emptied into the 
lard press. The pieces of browned fat still 
contain a certain amount of grease, and 
pressure is placed on them in the press until 
all grease is squeezed out. 

The residue comes out of the press in a 
round cake and this is lard ‘“‘cracklin’s””— 
crisp and crumbly. The thrifty farm- 
wife uses most of it in making a hard lye 











From an economical view-point 
this is both practical and praiseworthy, 
but it reads like desecration when its higher 


soap. 


culinary virtues are considered. For, tell 
it to the world, cracklin’ corn-bread is the 
invention of a genius. 

Corn-meal, an egg, sour milk, sugar, 
salt, and finely crumbled ecracklin’s stirred 
into the mixture, the whole spread into a 
long pan and placed in a baking hot oven! 
And then—it appears on the table, smok- 
ing hot, yellow as gold and only waiting 
for a lump of fresh, sweet butter—to melt 
in your mouth. As the ancient colored man 
remarked: ‘‘Go ’way, cake; yo’ done los’ 
yo’ sweetness.” 

City folk are likely to be skeptical when 
country spareribs and backbones are 
mentioned with the enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of the initiated. The difference 
between the city edition of spareribs and the 
country product that one has the 
pleasure of polishing the country style 
himself while that of the city has ap- 
parently been passed over an emery-wheel 
to remove most of the meat and polish 
the bones for the purchaser and would-be 
consumer. 


is 


Country spareribs baked to a glorious 
brown in a pan otherwise filled with sweet 
potatoes is one of those experiences that 
live in memory. Spareribs and country- 


made kraut is another, and backbones, 


baked and boiled with potatoes or not, 
yet that 
killing days in the countryside. 


hallows hog- 
And there 


is another dish 


are others: 


Frying down sausage is one way the 
farm-wife has of extending the time of 
enjoying fresh home-killed pork. The 
sausage is fried in a skillet and the cooked 
slices placed in a tin fruit-ean or earthen 
jar and melted grease or lard poured over 
the top until the meat is covered. The 
can is sealed or the jar covered and set 
away. On warm summer days this 
sausage, given a hot turnover in the skillet, 
is as sweet and appetizing as when first 
made. 

Another way to preserve sausage is to 
stuff it in casings and smoke it as are 
hams and bacon. But frying it down fresh 
is the better way. 

And then smoked hams, shoulders, bacon, 
and hog-jowls. Some people actually 
make hog-jowls into soup, which is plumb 
sinful. For in the days of early spring 
there may be spinach, kale, or mustard in 
the garden, and if not, every hillside has 
dandelion, lamb’s-quarter, young’ wild 
lettuce, dock, polk, and wild mustard, and 
such a mess of greens seasoned, not to say 
saturated, with the mouth-dribbling flavor 
of green hickory-cured hog-jowl, is beyond 
the powers of description. Experience is 
the only adequate form of appreciation. 

Green hickory is the one wood to use 
in smoking meat. In some way the flavor 
permeates, and hams, shoulders, and 
bacon take on a flavor unknown to the 
finest packing-house product in existence. 
The result of the combination that makes 
a hickory ham, and bacon and shoulders, 
too, has been exprest in homely verse that 
really tells the story: 


Dey’s sumfin’ bout green hick’ry wood, 
Slow smokin’ on uh fiah 

Dat meks de ham an’ bacon good 
Ez yo-all could requiah. 

De wa’m, rich smoke, hit fa’ly hone 
Tuh sta’t de sealin’ grease, 

An’ sea’ch dat ham clean tuh de bone 
To mek mo’ sweet each piece. 


It does. It is. 
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MIDWEST 


‘ ‘ ‘ \ S Er ee 


ERE is the first high-speed 

heavy-duty engine, designed 

especially for use in pneumatic- 
equipped trucks. 

On solid tires a heavy-duty truck 
engine was not expected to operate 
above 1000 ft. piston speed p.m.—as 
a result the power and flexibility was 
limited. On pneumatics, trucks are 
driven at passenger car speeds, not 
intermittently, but on the average and 
on long hauls. 

This calls for engine speeds of 
around 1500 r. p. m., which former 
designs were not built to deliver. 

Anticipating this advance in truck 
design, the Midwest Engine Com- 
pany developed a new type, heavy- 
duty, high-speed engine capable of 
hurling a loaded truck over the road 
at passenger car speed all day long 

—without the slightest undue strain 
or stress on the power plant—and 
with a flexibility in handling equalling 
that of the smallest bore motor in 
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Actual size repro- 
duction of Midwest 
3” crank shaft show- 
ing oil leads in red. 








the lightest car. This fact has in- 
terested the entire truck building 
industry—and the truck user. 

How can any engine stand up in- 
definitely under such protracted and 
intense strain? 

Here is the answer—a rugged 3 inch 
crank shaft that cannot whip or 
spring—a unique method of lubrica- 
tion whereby every moving element 
subject to thrust or stress is floated 
on a film of oil, the lubricant being 
injected under pressure through chan- 
nels into the bearings at the proper 
cycle momenit—remarkable  carbure- 
tion, combustion and scavenging— 
especially designed overhead valve 
mechanism with liberal sized valves 
and a positive action—correctness 
of design, fineness of workmanship— 
large dimensions and abnormal mar- 
gins of strength throughout, insuring 
against breakage and wear. 

The Midwest Engine actually does 
meet pneumatic requirements. 





Address Sales Division A. 


MIDWEST ENGINE CO. 


Dependable Power 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Six Things 


Essential in Baked Beans 


There are six great reasons why beans should be baked by experts. 
Domestic science authorities know them, so do doctors. Also everyone who 
ever tried Van Camp’s. 


What Homes Can’t Do 


Beans should remain whole and 


The beans must be selected. Many 
are impossible. At Van Camp’s 
each lot is analyzed by chemists. 

Skins must be tender, but hard 
water makes them tough. So the 
water at’ Van Camp’s is freed from 
minerals, 

Beans must, by baking, be made 
easy to digest. Home ovens cannot 
do that. At Van Camp’s we bake 
the beans for hours at a super-heat. 


mellow, uncrisped and_ unbroken. 
Van Camp’s Beans are, for they are 
baked by steam. 

All flavor should be kept intact. 
Van Camp’s are baked in sealed 
containers, so nothing can escape. 

They need a zestful sauce. The 
Van Camp sauce was perfected by 
testing 856 recipes. It is baked 
with the beans, so every atom shares 
its delightful tang. 


Ready—Economical 


Van Camp’s Beans form an ideal dish, ever-ready, economical. They cost 


less than home-baked beans. 
fresh oven flavor. 


They are served hot in ten minutes, with the 


VAN CAMP'S "pests" 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 
Other Van Camp Products Include 


Soups Evaporated Milk 
Chili Con Carne 


Catsup 


Spaghetti Peanut Buttes 
Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 





recipes, but better soups than 











Van Camp’s Soups Van Camp’s Van Camp’s 
—18 kinds Spaghetti Peanut Butter 


Based on famous French 


Paris ever knew. cooks. 





The finest Italian recipe, 
perfected by our scientific 


nuts. 





New in richness and in 
flavor—made of blended 
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THE ALLEGED EXTREME WETNESS 
OF “DRY” NORTH DAKOTA 


ORTH DAKOTA’S national reputa- 

tion as a State of contrasts, diversi- 
ties, and general live-wire activity is up- 
held by a recent report, emanating from a 
native, as to the very damp nature of the 
official drought which the State has enjoyed 
for the past thirty years. North Dakota, 
as will doubtless be recalled by . nearly 
everybody who reads the newspapers, is 
largely controlled by the Non-Partizan 
League, a matter about which opinion up 
‘there seems to be quite as lively and divided 
as about prohibition. When tue Dicest, 
apropos of a bank failure in Fargo, recently, 
quoted from a paper which attacked the 
league, and followed that, some weeks 
later, by quotations favoring the league, 
objections flowed in from both camps. 
The proleaguers wrote in objecting to the 
antileague quotations, the antileaguers ob- 
jected to the quotations from the thor- 
oughly partizan Leader. 
Doubtless, all good North Dakotans who 
did not write letters with regard to these 
articles can find material for correspon- 


Non-Partizan 


dence in the matter quoted below, as for- 
warded by a “North Dakotan” to the 
New York Times. ‘‘North Dakotan’s”’ 
remarks contain a full quota of punch and 
“The only 
State in the Union which never permitted 


aspersions on his native soil. 


the manufacture or sale of booze’’. has, 
we are informed, during all but the closing 
two or three of its thirty thirsty years 
‘“‘consumed vast quantities of intoxicants.” 
Just why the consumption decreased is not 
stated, but it may be assumed that this 
was the result of legislation in 1917, when, 
as the Times writer explains, “‘the assem- 
bly unwittingly and unintentionally passed 
a bill which was found later to prohibit the 
importation of intoxicating beverages into 
” This in- 
advertent piece of legislation, it seems, was 


the State even for personal use. 


by no means hailed with uproarious ap- 
proval, when its true inwardness became 
*“North Dakotan”’ tells us that 
Justice Robinson, of the State Supreme 


revealed. 


Court, “‘one of the most picturesque and 
original characters ever placed upon the 
bench, 


” 


took occasion to declare the law 
unconstitutional, altho no suit had been 
instituted to test it, ‘‘and in order to dem- 
onstrate his faith by his works,’”’ the judge 
had a bottle of whisky shipped to himself 
and challenged any one to arrest him. The 
situation that has existed in North Dakota 
is described as follows: 


Technically, the State has been under 
prohibition, but practically the liquor ques- 
tion has been handled largely on a local- 
option basis. The law has been observed 
or ignored largely according to the taste of 
the local community. There is probably 
no’ town of considerable size in the State in 
which liquor has not been sold at some 
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period, and sold openly and with full knowl- 


edge of the authorities. In many places 
city or village authorities have employed 
the device of collecting monthly ‘‘fines”’ in 
lieu of licenses, so that except for a legal 
fiction these places had regularly licensed 
saloons. Quite often, where this practise 
was in vogue, large and well-appointed bars 
were maintained, and the stocks carried 
were as large and varied as would be found 
in similar bars in license States. Strangers 
were served without question, and drinks 
were sold openly under their right names. 
Depending on the demand, or the tolerance 
of the community, liquor was sold in all 
sorts of places, ranging from the real saloon, 
with long, polished bars, plate-glass mirrors, 
and linen-clad bartenders, to the stall in 
the livery-stable and the shack up the back 
alley. It all depended on what the com- 
munity wanted, or was willing to endure. 

Various estimates have been made of the 
consumption of aleohol in North Dakota 
under prohibition. In the very nature of 
the case such estimates can not be verified. 
But it is an unquestioned fact that the con- 
sumption was large. With the enactment 
of prohibition here, brewing and distilling 
companies established warehouses in border 
towns across the Minnesota line, and the 
shipments from these warehouses to North 
Dakota points gave constant employment 
to large forces of freight-handlers, draymen, 
and office employees. Shipments of beer 
and distilled liquors provided the express 
companies doing business in North Dakota 
with a far greater revenue than that derived 
from any other single class of merchandise. 
The pile of beer ‘‘empties”’ awaiting reship- 
ment was a familiar feature at almost every 
way-station. 


Mention has been made of the laws 
passed by each succeeding legislature to 
tighten up on enforcement. In all their 
efforts to increase the difficulty of obtaining 
booze in North Dakota, the drys were al- 
ways ably assisted by the saloon-keepers in 
the border towns of Minnesota, who feared 
their extensive North Dakota trade would 
be cut off unless the demon were kept in 
proper subjection in that State. Further: 


An important element in the enforcement 
of the law has been the Enforcement 
League, a voluntary organization, sup- 
ported by contributions from private indi- 
viduals, which maintains quite elaborate 
machinery for the detection of violations 
and for securing convictions wherever pos- 
sible. While this organization has done 
some effective work, it can not be said to 
be popular. A smelling committee is never 
loved. Much of the field-work of this in- 
stitution is done by paid spotters, and the 
performances of some of these individuals 
have tended to justify the popular estimate 
of spotters in general. 

Nevertheless, the league has been instru- 
mental in closing saloons and abating nui- 
sances in many instances where this would 
not otherwise have been done. Quite often 
liquor-selling places have been permitted to 
continue long after they had worn out their 
welcome, local citizens being reluctant to 
file complaints and local officials being too 
timid or too amiable to initiate proceedings. 
In such cases a raid by Enforcement Lea- 
guers has enabled the community to have 
done that which it wished to have done 
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OU know the worry and the work of having 
the washing done the *‘rub in the tub”’ way at 
home—yet your home is the place where your 


clothes should be washed. 


Only in your own home 
can you personally supervise 
the work—know that nothing 
is lost, nothing mishandled, 
and everything washed per- 
fectly clean. 


With an Automatic Electric 
Washer in your home you are 
forever free from worry over the 
unreliability, the whims and the 
charges of laundresses. 


A. Clean Tubful Every 
10 Minutes 


The automatic is so thorough 
that the heaviest blankets can be 
washed in a few minutes, yet its 
action is so gentle that it cannot 
harm the filmiest lingerie. 


Every lamp socket is a power 
station, ready at the snap of a 
switch to run your Automatic. 
Costs only a trifle to operate. 


Strong, substantial and simple, 
the Automatic has been a leader 
for twelve years. 


Write for two valuable booklets on 
household cleaning. Gladly 
sent free for the asking. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC WASHER CO. 
335 Third Street Newton, lowa 





Automatic Bench Washer No. 4 
For the average family 





Plenty of Bench Room 
in this Electric Model No. 6 





Automatic ‘‘Washer Twins”’ 
Belt Power Model No. 7 
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A photograph of a Goodyear-Cord-Pneumatic-shod truck, owned by Copytight 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Ginocchio Brothers of Reno, Nevada, ascending a mountain trail 
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They Make Tires Last Longer 


Five times each week this Goodyear-Cord-Pneumatic- 
shod truck makes the round trip between Reno and 
Gardnerville, Nevada, a haul of 104 miles over rock- 
strewn trails. 








Imagine how staunch the tubes must be to withstand 
such gruelling! 


In proportion, Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes for 
passenger cars are just as strong. Like the tubes for 
the big truck tires, they are made of pure gum strips, 
built up layer-upon-layer. 


These thick, grey tubes cost but little more than tubes 
of less merit—an average of sixty cents, to be exact. 


What economy can there be in risking a costly casing 
to save so slight a sum? 


A waterproof, oilproof bag protects each Goodyear 
Heavy Tourist Tube until it is ready for use. 


More Goodyear Tubes are sold than any other kind. 


THE GoopyEAR Tire & RuBBER COMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 





TOURIST BES 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Continued 











without any of its members appearing un- 
duly finicky or officious. 


In his discussion of the question as to 
whether or not prohibition has lessened 
drinking in North Dakota, the writer comes 
to the conclusion that, while it has not been 
a glittering success, it has probably helped 
to “dry up” at least the rural sections. 
We read: 


There can be no question that there was 
less drinking, proportionately, in the State 
at the close of 1916—about which time we 
entered upon a new phase—than when the 
prohibition law was enacted. But there 
appears also to have been a decrease in 
drinking in adjoining States as well, and 
how the conditions in North Dakoia com- 
pare with those in these other States is 
largely a matter of opinion, and the condi- 
tions vary widely with locality in the same 
State. But in North Dakota, at the be- 
ginning of this new period, there was little 
open-sale of liquor. In some places the 
sale was only thinly disguised, but almost 
always there was some attempt at disguise. 
In many of the smaller places, where the 
blind pig was long accepted as an inevitable 
evil, it has disappeared. Shipments sent 
to many places have been for personal use 
only, or to be distributed cautiously to a 
few persons who could be relied on not to 
make trouble. The trains continued to 
earry large quantities of liquor, but it seems 
fairly certain that the volume of this busi- 
ness was not increasing as rapidly as the 
population of the State. 

Every one knows that prohibition in 
North Dakota has been very far from a 
perfect success, but the general feeling has 
seemed to be that the law has been of some 
benefit in that it has helped to ‘dry up”’ the 
rural. districts, while the concentration of 
saloons in the Minnesota towns just across 
from the larger North Dakota cities has ef- 
fected a segregation which has kept these 
latter cities free from some undesirable fea- 
tures. The effect on the Minnesota towns 
has doubtless been less beneficial. 

Whatever its effects, the State law seems 
to have been accepted as an accomplished 
and permanent fact. From time to time 
there has been some agitation in favor of 
resubmitting the prohibition clause of the 
Constitution to popular vote, but in recent 
years not much has been heard of this. 
Presumably, under the recently adopted 
constitutional initiative, this would have 
been done before now, but recent Federal 
legislation made such a step useless. In 
any event, it is almost certain that had the 
clause been resubmitted, it would have been 
approved again, and by a much larger pro- 
portionate majority than before. Aside 
from all practical considerations, there is 
a sentiment that to abandon prohibition 
would be going backward, and this senti- 
ment is latent in the minds of a good many 
who fail to see that prohibition has accom- 
plished much good up to date. 

The prohibition of importations into the 
State by the accident of 1917, the wartime 
regulations of the nation and many of the 
surrounding States, and the adoption of the 
Federal prohibition ‘amendment, which is 
to make national prohibition a permanent 
thing, have all contributed to create an 
entirely new situation. It is no longer easy 
Com- 
It is too 


to buy a drink in North Dakota. 
mercial beer has disappeared. 





bulky for shipment. Liquor can no longer 
be carried openly, and while it is still 
smuggled in occasionally, the risks are such 
that the price is prohibitive. One hears of 
occasional secret sales of what is repre- 
sented to be whisky at fifteen to twenty 
dollars a quart. The seller is taking his 
chances of the penitentiary and the pur- 
chaser faces unknown possibilities. The 
selling of intoxicants has become an extra 
hazardous occupation, and he who engages 
in it needs to be foot-loose and exceedingly 
wary. 

In spite of all these things, however, the 
writer sees but little hope that North 
Dakota is likely to be dry for some time. 
He thinks moist conditions will be kept up 
because every man will ‘‘make his own.” 
In fact, it seems that he is doing so now 
to a somewhat considerable extent. So 
long as the average North Dakotan knew 
that notwithstanding the dry laws of his 
State, it was not impossible to obtain booze 
by having it shipt in or going after it, he 
would often go for many months and expe- 
rience no hankering for anything more pow- 
erful than ice-cream sodas and such. But 
the minute the lid was clamped on so it was 
practically impossible to procure liquor ex- 
cept through home manufacture, the North 
Dakotan immediately became consumed 
with a most vehement thirst, to allay which 
there was nothing to do but enter upon the 
business of booze-making. It wasn’t easy, 
but it could be done, and he proceeded to 


demonstrate it. To quote further: 


The process of making beer is no secret, 
and it is not long since brewing was one of 
the domestic arts, practised by the house- 
wife as regularly as the baking of bread. 
Aside from the refinements which profes- 
sional brewers have introduced, it is about 
as complicated as bread-making and takes 
a little longer. All the necessary utensils 
are in daily use in every kitchen, and the 
materials are either in regular use or can 
be obtained with the next bill of groceries. 
It may be that on some of the farms beer 
is being made from home-made malt, but 
if so, that fact has not come to the attention 
of this writer. 

But a commercial preparation which 
seems to answer the purpose quite well is 
readily obtainable and is sold in large 
quantities. It is a preparation which has 
been used for years, quite generally by 
bakers, and occasionally by housewives in 
making bread and in the preparation of 
other foods. The demand for it has been 
constant but small, and it was carried by 
only a few dealers. Since July 1 this com- 
modity has become a very important article 
of trade. It is carried by grocers and drug- 
gists, displayed freely on shelves and sold 
without question. There is nothing to pre- 
vent this, as the salesman has no means of 
knowing that the article is not to be used 
in making a batch of bread or for some 
other equally laudable purpose. The fact 
is—nine times out of ten—that it is to 
supply the aleoholic basis for six gallons of 
beer. The little metal caps used for sealing 
bottles have never until recently been car- 
ried except by dealers in special lines, as 
they were bought only by those who did 
bottling under factory conditions. @To-day 
these caps are offered for sale almost every- 
where. They are carried because there has 
been developed a demand for them among 
individual users. Stores in this State be- 
longing to a chain system famous through- 








out the United States keep these caps on 
their counters among other household con- 
veniences, and sell them by the gross. 
They are used in the privacy of a multitude 
of homes for capping beer-bottles. 

The brewing of beer is illegal under the 
Federal statute and the manufacture of any 
intoxicant is illegal under the North Dakota 
statute. But who can tell? There is no 
way whereby the purchase of the ingre- 
dients can be prevented, for these are harm- 
less and in regular lawful use. The product 
is not offered for sale. There is no way 
whereby the facts can be ascertained except 
by the invasion of the homes of individuals 
by officers bearing search-warrants, and,that 
is a device not likely to be employed—just 
yet. 

The Federal statute permits and the State 
statute prohibits the domestic manufacture 
of fruit wines. This is largely a seasonable 
occupation, and the experience of the fall 
of 1919 has scarcely afforded a fair test. 
The enterprise was comparatively new, and 
sugar was scarce. Nevertheless, this last 
season our people used considerable quan- 
tities of grapes imported from other States 
and of locally grown wild fruits in more or 
less successful attempts at wine-making. 
This industry may beexpected to ex- 
pand as its possibilities become better 
understood. 

Distilling is more complicated than brew- 
ing, and requires some special apparatus. 
Yet apparatus which will answer the pur- 
pose is easily obtained and its use seems to 
present no great difficulties. Out here we 
have read of raids in some of the large East- 
ern cities in which stills of large capacity 
have been discovered. These stills were in- 
tended for commercial purposes, and sev- 
eral stills similarly intended and similarly 
used have been unearthed in this State, but 
the modest little still that can be operated 
occasionally in the kitchen or in the base- 
ment to supply the simple wants of its 
owner—this is a different matter. The 
writer was told recently of a tinner in 
a small country village who had_ made 
thirty stills for as many farmers in his 
vicinity. 

Materials for the manufacture of distilled 
liquors abound on every farm, and their 
treatment does not require great skill. 
The product varies in potency and pala- 
tability, as is natural, but, if stimulation is 
the end sought, a fair measure of success 
has been achieved. The more bulky sec- 
tions of the necessary apparatus are such, 
as might have a legitimate use on any farm, 
as in cooking feed for chickens and other 
stock, and the parts which would indicate 
that distilling is being carried on are small 
and easily concealed. Again, detection, 
while not impossible, is bound to be very 
difficult so long as the work is not carried 
on on a commercial scale. 

Various drugs and other vile concoctions 
have always been used, here as elsewhere, 
to produce results resembling those of alco- 
holic intoxication. These things are still 
used, perhaps more freely than before, and 
undoubtedly their use will be continued. 
But they may be ignored in a considera- 
tion of the probable effects of prohibition 
on the customs of the people of an agricul- 
tural State such as ours. The real problems 
lie in other directions. 





He Knew.—‘‘ Why won’t you get out 
and hustle? Hard work never killed 
any one.” 

‘““That’s where you’re wrong, boss. 
It was hard work killed my last four 
wives.”—The American Legion Weekly. 
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The Mark on the Bearing 


HE mark on the bearing tells its history—the history of its making and 

past record and thereby in advance the history of its future performance. 
When that mark is the S. R. B. Diamond, it means the finality of bearing 
quality, frictionless operation, dependability, demonstrated in service from the 
beginning of the automotive industry. 


Single Row 


Double Row 


ANNULAR BALL BEARINGS 


Bearings do their work—in the automo- 
bile, truck, tractor or other mechanism— 
hidden away from sight. All the more 
credit to the manufacturer who installs 
bearings of S. R. B. quality—all the more 
reason why you should know the make of 
bearings in the vehicle or machinery you 
buy. 

From the melting, rolling and annealing 
in our own steel plant of the High Chrome 


High Carbon Electric Furnace Steel that is 
the foundation of S. R. B. strength to the 
last ten-thousandth inch of accuracy of 
finish, S. R. B. Bearings are the product of 
the same organization working to one ideal. 


You will find S. R. B. Ball Bearings and 
S. R. B. Taper Roller Bearings in those 
motor cars, trucks and tractors whose 
names are instantly thought of as leaders 
in their respective fields. 


STANDARD STEEL AND BEARINGS :INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia Plainville, Conn. Norwich, Conn. New Haven, Conn. Pittsburgh 


Standard Roller Bearing Co. 


Braeburn Steel Co. 


Executive Offices: 347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Controlled and Operated by 


MARLIN- ROCKWELL 
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Thermo 


Knitted 


Sport Coat 





A Solid-Comfort Coat 


for indoors or outdoors 
for work or play 


The dandiest, handiest 
knitted coat ever designed | 
for men who want to look | 
right and feel right athome, | 
in the office or shop. 
Gives extra warmth with 
but little weight because the 
knitted fabric is | 
| 
| 


Guaranteed All Wool 


Can be worn under your 
regular coat on snappy days 
and it makes an ideal house 
coat for lounging about at 
home. 

Many men like it who won't 
wear sweaters. 

You'll like the way the 
Thermo Sport Coat is made, 
shaped and finished. Many 
wearers tell us it is worth 
more money but we are not 
in the profiteering business. 
Most good stores sell the 
Thermo Sport Coat at 
$10.00. Made in heather | 
mixtures, blue, brown, green, 
olive and oxford gray. 
Look for the gold and black 
Thermo hanger in the neck 
of the coat you buy. 

If your dealer doesn’t sell 
Thermo, write us. 


Swansdown Knitting Co. 
349 Broadway 
New York 


a 


Dept. D 


Also Makers of- 


Th REG. IN U.S. PAT. OFF. 


(Coat Sweate 
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BULKHEADS AND DOORS 

HY do we build bulkheads in ships 

to make it hard to sink them, and 
then cut doors in the bulkheads to make it 
easier? Perhaps for the same reason that 
we buy coal to heat our houses to 70 degrees 
and then purchase ice to cool selected bits 
of the heated area down to 35 degrees. A 
vessel divided into the proper number of 
absolutely water-tight compartments 
practically unsinkable; but when compart- 
ments are separated by_solid bulkheads the 
only way to pass from one to the other is 
to ascend to the deck and descend again. 
This is troublesome, so doors are cut in the 
bulkheads to facilitate communication, it 
being understood that these will be closed, 
when there is danger, either by hand or 
But in nine cases out of 


is 


mechanically. 
ten they are not closed and the ship goes 
down, compartments and all. Says an edi- 
torial writer in The Nautical Gazette: 


‘*The great destruction of merchant ships 
during the war has led to the revival of the 
question whether it might not be practicable 
largely to reduce the number of water-tight 
doors in modern vessels. That these con- 
stitute a danger in the event of a collision 
has been abundantly proved. When an 
unexpected disaster at sea has occurred, the 
water-tight doors have been usually open, 
and the crew can not be relied upon to close 
them in a sudden emergency. Should two 
compartments through any unforeseen con- 
tingeney be opened to the inrush of the sea 
and the water-tight door to the next com- 
partment be left open, the vessel will in time 
lose its stability and capsize. The sugges- 
tion has therefore been made that when 
dangerous conditions arise, all water-tight 
doors and port-holes below the top of 
water-tight bulkheads should be closed and 
not reopened until the period of peril was 
passed. 

**While the war was still on, one of the 
committee of the Institution of Naval Ar- 
chitects recommended that all water-tight 
doors, especially if they were low down in 
main bulkheads, should be secured so that 
they could not be opened. It urged fur- 
ther that, whenever installed, the doors 
should be fitted high up in the bulkhead. 
This was considered by the committee to 
be particularly important when bunker coal 
is carried forward of the boiler-room bulk- 
head, as a water-tight door through which 
coal is being trimmed ean not be relied 
upon. Ordinarily, this would mean lifting 
the coal in the reserve bunker over the top 
of the boiler-room bulkheads, or through 
the water-tight door openings cut high up 
in the bulkhead, thus necessitating extra 
work for and the employment of a larger 
engine-room force. On account of the ex- 
pense involved, shipowners have not re- 
garded this suggestion with favor. 

*“As the convenience of working a ship 
has outweighed all other considerations, 
water-tight doors are still being fitted. 
Doors giving access to various compart- 
ments are useful at all times, while only 
once in a decade may a ship be placed in 
jeopardy through their presence. There 
must be a means of access to coal bunkers 
and some method by which members of 
the crew can pass from the boiler to the 














engine-rooms and vice versa. Of course, if 
water-tight doors were to be omitted from 
the machinery spaces, access might be had 
to the various water-tight compartments 
from the top deck. But this would mean 
more engineer officers and a larger crew and 
add greatly to the difficulties of operating 
ships, especially in the case of passenger 
craft. 

‘**From the standpoint of safety, water- 
tight doors are objectionable in that they 
are usually left open and are extremely hard 
to shut. This difficulty can be overcome, 
however, by installing doors which are con- 
trolled from the bridge and can be closed 
by power pressure. As compared with a 
system of solid bulkheads, a series of cen- 
trally controlled power-operated water- 
tight doors offer overwhelming advantages. 
It is safe to assume that all the great pas- 
senger liners of the future will have their 
bulkheads pierced for water-tight doors, 
whose movements will be directed by the 
officer in command on the bridge.” 





NOT SO DISMAL AFTER ALL 


HE unfortunate impression that may 
be created by poetry is illustrated by 
the fact that the stranger’s idea of the Dis- 
mal Swamp has been largely derived from 
verses once declaimed by every properly in- 


structed American schoolboy. They began: 


“They have made her a grave too cold 
and damp 
For a heart so warm and true’ 


This was followed by a realistic descrip- 
tion of the horrors of the swamp, where we 
are told that when the demented young 
hero went to search for his inamorata— 


‘The copper-snake breathed in his ear '’— 


which, of course, must have been decidedly 
unpleasant. But as a matter of fact, as 
we are informed by a press bulletin of the 
United States Geological Survey, the “‘ Dis- 
mal’’ Swamp is really not dismal at all. 
Few regions in America, we are told, are 
more adorned by nature or more interest- 
ing to the tourist and scientist. The 
swamp is annually visited by many pleasure- 
seekers and has long been a place of study 
and absorbing interest to the geologist, the 
botanist, and the zoologist. We read: 

‘Tt lies in the coastal plain of southeast- 
ern Virginia and northeastern North Caro- 
lina. Most of the surface consists of re- 
cently formed peat, the residuum resulting 
from the arrested decomposition of vege- 
tation, but the underlying rocks are older 
and record events that occurred thousands 
of years ago, in the Pleistocene epoch. The 
peat ranges in depth from one to twenty 
feet. Contrary to popular belief, this peat 
has antiseptic and preservative properties, 
and consequently much of the surface 
water is pure. Tho no remains of primi- 
tive man or of extinet animals like those 
uncovered in the bogs of Ireland have been 
found in the Dismal Swamp, the peat con- 
tains many well-preserved trunks of eypress- 
trees that lived long before America was 
settled by our ancestors. 

‘The region may be readily reached from 
Norfolk by canals, whose banks, shaded by 
stately trees and graceful vines, afford an 
ever-changing scene from the deck of the 
little steamer that daily plies their waters. 

‘The Dismal Swamp lies at the junction 
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Your Birthright—White Teeth 


For Klenzo is a snow-white cream that cleans, 
whitens, and polishes ina different way. No other 
dentifrice is made by the Klenzo formula. 


T’S natural for teeth to be white—pearly 
white. The teeth of little children have 
that true pearl whiteness. 


It’s unnatural to have discoloration and decay. 
They come from neglect and improper care. 


Everyone should have white teeth. Make up 
your mind today that your teeth shall be pearly 
white. Begin by using Klenzo Dental Creme. 
Use it carefully, at least twice a day. Then 
watch how soon the discoloration begins to 
how soon pearly whiteness replaces it. 





leave 





You snow Klenzo is at work in your mouth. 
You know it bythe Cool, Clean, Klenzo Feeling. 

Claim your birthright—pearly white teeth. 
Start using Klenzo today. 

Get a tube at the nearest Rexall store. 
No other druggist has it. Every tube is sold 
with this distinct understanding: Your money 
back if Klenzo fails to improve your teeth. 


Sold exclusively by THE REXALL STORES throughout the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain. 8000 progressive retail 
stores, united into one world-wide, service-giving organization. 


UNITED DRUG COMPANY 


Boston Toronto 


LIVERPOOL PARIS 


¢ 


In Canada, 35c. 
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of the deciduous and coniferous forest re- 
gions of the eastern part of the United 
States. Its flora comprises plants of many 
varieties and is interesting because it shows 
a mingling of the Northern and Southern 
species. Plant life is luxuriant in the 
swamp, and some parts of it are so densely 
overgrown that they are almost as difficult 
to penetrate as the jungles of the Amazon. 
The two predominant types of ‘plant asso- 
ciations’ are the black gum association, 
comprising the water gum, red maple, rat- 
tan, and yellow jessamine, and the juniper 
association, comprising the white cedar, 
pine, sweet bay, shrubs, and cane. A few 
specimens of the bald cypress are still found 
in some places, but this tree was probably 
more abundant in earlier years. The ecy- 
press knees that grow in the dark, densely 
forested areas and the weathered, moss- 
| hung eypress trunks that border the shore 
of Lake Drummond are the most striking 
features of theregion. Aquatic plants have 
completely filled some of the abandoned 
ditches, and dense cane-brakes grow upon 
their banks. With the glint of the bloom- 
ing yellow jessamine-in May the swamp is 
all that the soul of an artist would desire.”’ 








The fauna of the swamp, as described in 
the bulletin, is-wide in range arid as inter- 
esting to the zoologist and hunter as ‘the 
| flora is to the botanist. Save for the lock- 
| keeper near Lake Drummond and a few 
| farmers who live in marginal areas, the re- 
| gion is little inhabited, and there are many 
Fa | places where man has never trod. Bears 


frequently stir the brake, rabbits scamper 


UN IVE RSAL J O IN T S AND | about, muskrats and fish swim in the placid 
P R Oo P E L LE R S HAF 7 S amber waters, brightly plumed birds fill the 


air with song, and in warm weather snakes 
“ome for sir S a » coile 
N great oil-Gred hhiest-tevieting ee working come forth from their holes and lie coiled 
arts of SPICER UNIVERSAL JOINTS and PROPELLER 
SHAFTS take on strength for the heaviest service— 
service which only the finest steel can endure. ‘*Altho the swamp contains a vast quan- 
The accuracy with which SPICER heat-treating processes pe deg oe wen nme oe — ae 
- “ tilizer, little has been done to use it com- 
are contrelled is one of the reasons why SPICER a, sein. tay te Miele sine settled 
ar. a , : te Hh) ally. areas agricul- 
UNIV ERSAL JOINTS and PROPELLER SHAFTS have, ture is the chief industry, and large tracts 
since 1904, consistently outlasted the finest cars. of peat-land are used for the cultivation of 
corn, wheat, and potatoes. 

‘*Peat represents the first stage in the 
formation of coal. It has been shown that 
Genuine SPICER UNIVERSAL JOINTS bear the SPICER name on the flange. deposits essentially similar to those of the 

SPICER MFG CORPORATION | Dismal Swamp were laid down in many 
° | parts of the United States during the car- 
SOUTH PLAINFIELD, N. J. boniferous period and were deeply buried 
The Heat Treating: Number Seventeen beneath muds, sands, limy material, and 
een ey were eee © s.M.C. 1920 other sediments and subjected to pressure 
with varying degrees of heat. Lignite, 
bituminous coal, and anthracite represent 
the succeeding stages. Altho peat is not 
widely used in the United States for fuel, 
it has been produced in Ireland since 
the traditional time when that country 
was deforested, and the peat fire on the 
hearth, like the jaunting-car, typifies Irish 
environment. 

‘As peat deposits like those laid down’in 
the Dismal Swamp have played a promi- 
nent part in the formation of our coal, and 
as the Dismal Swamp peat is valuable for 
fuel and fertilizer, a report describing it 
should be of special interest. Such a 
report, prepared by C. C. Osbon, just 
issued by the United States Geological 
Survey . . . contains a description of the 
swamp flora and of the origin, distribution, 
and quality of the peat.” 


in the sunshine or hang from the branches 
of trees. The writer continues: 





Today over one hundred of the leading makes of 
automobiles and trucks are SPICER equipped. 
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THE MAKERS OF ACCIDENTS 

HE misfit, the worrier, and the care- 

less man—these are the three accident- 
makers in every industrial plant, says 
M. F. Gartland, of Marion, Ind., in a 
paper on ‘The Personal Element in a 
Safety Program for the Foundry,’ read 
before the National Safety Council at 
Cleveland and printed, in abstract, in The 
Iron Age (New York). By finding some 
way of eliminating all three by turning them 
into something else, we may cut out a large 
proportion of accidents. Put your misfits 
where they belong, says Mr. Gariland; 
comfort and relieve the men who are in 
trouble; appeal to the careless man on 
any basis that seems likely to touch him— 
loyalty, personal safety, or regard for his 
and you have reduced 





fellow workmen 
the possibility of accidents in your plant 
by a very large factor. He continues: 


‘First there is the man who is a misfit. 
There are men in all our foundries who 
ought not to be there. They have been 
drawn into our employ through a chain of 
circumstances and it is hard for them 
to break away. Not having interest in 
their work they lack the incentive to 
become efficient workmen. They drag 
through the day without enthusiasm and 
leave when the whistle blows with a full 
quota of accidents piled up behind them. 
These are the men who make our State 
industrial commissions keep one eye on our 
accident charts. It is because of such men 
as these that we have a high rate of indus- 
trial insurance for our foundries. 

‘‘What are we going to do with them? 
Perhaps the easiest thing would be to give 
such a man the opportunity to find work 
somewhere else. We would have done that 
in the old days, but we hesitate to do it 
now; not that we love the man any more 
than we did, but it is not so easy to replace 
him with a better man, Another and better 
solution is to give him his opportunity in 
some other part of our own plant if possi- 
ble. We know this plan will work because 
we can all call up a great number of in- 
dividual cases where it has worked. The 
trouble is that very few. if any of us have 
adopted it as a principle for every-day 
application.” 


The next maker of accidents is the man 
whose mind is ill at ease. It is focused on 
his own personal problem, so it can not 
be directed on his work. When a man 
works without thinking we may be sure 
that he will soon make trouble. A _ pre- 
scription of the ‘‘shot-gun ‘variety,’’ Mr. 
Gartland thinks, is of no value to this man. 
He is not interested in generalities. His 
own personal problems must be met and 
solved. He goes on: 


sc“ 


‘‘Every plant needs a squad of sharp- 
shooters who can hit the spot every time. 
Call them what you will, visiting nurses, 
social-service workers, or what not, but 
first find your men and women who have 
common sense and good judgment and 
then turn them loose with authority enough 
to ride over every precedent and break 
every rule of the plant if this be necessary 
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to supply the one and only remedy for the 
worker who is in trouble. A dozen trouble- 
some cases for which real remedies have 
been found and applied are worth more to 
a. plant as a business asset than to have 
entertained the whole working force in 
most royal style. These personal con- 
taets with the individuals of our work 
forces are just about as important and 
should be carried out just as systematically 
as our contracts with our best customers. 

“The next man who makes us lie awake 
at nights wondering what is going to hap- 
pen next is the careless man. He was 
born that way, or his life has been such 
that he has grown that way. The careless 
man is more dangerous to his companions 
that he is to himself. The fortunate 
thing about the eareless man is that we 
ean educate him both as an individual and 
We éan appeal to him on the 
basis of loyalty to his family and the 
safety of those who work with him. The 
sareless men of our plants can be helped 
with safety bulletins and various other 
educational activities. .A downward curve 
on the accident chart may be made a 
matter of pride to them. The most care- 
less man we have may become the most 
careful if he should suffer a serious hurt 
as the result of his folly or if he should 
inflict an injury upon a fellow-worker. It 
should be said, however, that he prob- 
ably will not rise to this new degree of 
efficiency on his own account, but that he 
may be led into it after a heart-to-heart 
talk with some member of the executive 
staff.” 


en masse. 





HOW TO TAKE CASTOR-OIL 

OW to rob the bugbear of childhood 
of its terrors is a branch of knowledge 
afford 


that to leave 


learned; nor is it without value when ap- 


no parent can un- 


plied solely to the adult. Strong, husky 
men have been known to weep at the very 
thought of taking a dose of eastor-oil. And 
yet the virtues of this substance are so 
great that no substitute has been found, 
Methods 
of administering it without exciting re- 


and physicians still prescribe it. 


pulsion are described in an article ascribed 
te The Journal of the American Medical 
Association by The Indianapolis Medical 
Journal (January), from which we quote 
part of it. 
the writer, is probably the best sobriquet 
by which to characterize the therapeutic 
this old reliable agent of 
Were it not for 


The ‘‘soothing purgative,’’says 


qualities of 
notoriously nasty taste. 
this unique combination of action it would 
probably have long ago been consigned to 
the limbo of the abandoned scourges of the 
ill. He goes on to say, in substance: 


“Tt is easy to understand that the action 
of castor-oil is, to a certain extent, inde- 
pendent of dose, and that the dose is not 
much influenced by age. An infant may 
safely be given a teaspoonful or two—a 
dose that will usually physic an adult. 
The reason is that castor-oil becomes 
aetivated in proportion to the amount of 
digestive juices available; and, of course, 
the larger the intestine the more juice 
there is. The quantity of oil that exceeds 
the digestive capacity is passed through 
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unchanged, acting merely like so muéh 
petrolatum. Excessive action is, therefore, 
an impossibility. True, the usual dose for 
an adult is from one to two tablespoonfuls, 
and it must be admitted that such a dose 
is more reliable and thoroughly active 
than that of a teaspoonful or two. When, 
however, there is difficulty in administra- 
tion, on account of the taste, the knowledge 
that a teaspoonful may suffice for an adult 
is of importance. 

“It is possible so to refine this oil that, 
provided it is protected from the influ- 
ence of the air, it is almost devoid of odor 
and taste. 

““A good way to prescribe castor-oil 
is in elastic capsules. To make such cap- 
sules go down easily, it is well to advise 
that they be dipt in water for a minute 
before taking~them, and ‘to. remind the 
patient to look, down while swallowing, 
just as‘he does wheft’ hé swallow’ food. 
Holding the head up while attempting to 
take pills or capsules is one of the chief 
causes of inability to swallow them. Ifa 
much larger amount ‘is requitéd, it is best 
given floating, in the form of the so-called 
‘sandwich’ dose. If the following direc- 
tions are carried out, the dose can be 
swallowed without tasting the oil: > 

“In a small tumbler or medicine-glass 
is placed a layer of thick sirup of any flavor 
desired. The glass is inclined in such a 
way as to coat its inside almost up to the 
rim. Then the oil is poured into the center 
of the glass, care being taken that it does 
not run down the side. This is topped 
with a layer of pleasant flavored alcoholic 
fluid, such as aromatic elixir. While the 
dose is being taken, the edge of the glass 
should be placed on the lower teeth, so as 
to avoid straining the oil through the teeth, 
to which some of it might adhere. When 
correctly taken, the oil follows the alco- 
holie fluid, gliding down the tongue on the 
surface of the sirup, without at any time 
touching the gustatory membrane. Of 
course, the patient must take the whole dose 
at one gulp. 

“The small infant needs no disguise for 
sastor-oil. Taste sensation is not suffi- 
ciently developed for it to object. to so 
bland a thing as this oil. It will lick the 
oil from the spoon. As soon as taste 
sensation asserts itself, however, we should 
do something to disguise the dose for the 
child. 

‘‘Sweetening the castor-oil and making 
it aromatic is a good way of disguising 
it for the child. By means of saccharin 
(0.05 per cent.) dissolved in aleohol (3 
per cent.), castor-oil can readily be sweet- 
ened. When this is flavored with aromatics 
(vanillin, 0.1 per cent., coumarin, 0.01 
per cent.) and volatile oils (oil of cinnamon, 
0.3 per cent., oil clove, 0.1 per cent.), we 
have the aromatic castor-oil of the National 
Formulary, which is palatable excepting 
for the acridity left after it is swallowed. 
This can be eliminated by using a non- 
acrid oil. Children, however, take aromatic 
castor-oil ‘readily, even when made from 
ordinary oil, as they usually do not associ- 
ate the after-sensation with the dose that 
has been swallowed. We may, therefore, 
eonsider the problem of the administra- 
tion of castor-oil to children solved by this 
means. 

“The following method is also of practi- 
cal value, as it enables one to administer a 
‘tasteless’ castor-oil without the patient’s 
knowledge, and is useful, therefore, for 
those children who unreasonably object to 
medicine of any kind. By vigorously 
shaking ‘tasteless’ oil, with a liberal excess 
—at least four times as much—of hot milk, 
in a bottle which they do not more than half 
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fill, and then having the dose taken im- 
mediately, the mixture will be found 
searcely distinguishable from rich milk. 
Such oil might also be given floating on 
hot soup. However, a protest should be 
entered here against administering ordi- 
nary castor-oil mixed with an important 
food. This might create in the child a 
disgust against this article of diet that may 
last for years. 

“Thorough emulsification lessens the 
activity of castor-oil, probably because in 
this form it is too rapidly digested and 
assimilated. A 35 per cent. emulsion of 
eastor-oil can readily be prepared and 
made palatable. A formula for such a one 
is to be found in the National Formulary. 
It is flavored with tincture of vanilla. The 
British Pharmacopeia has a similar formula 
of different flavor (orange-flower and cin- 
namon). However, as a babe might re- 
quire a tablespoonful, and an adult a wine- 
glassful or more, of such emulsions, these 
preparations are not economical ones, to 
say the least. 

“Medicine is still one of the dreaded bug- 
bears of childhood, and ecastor-oil is a 
leader of these. Let us admit that it is 
poor technic to insult the palate—the 
sensitive guardian of our system against 
chemical injury—when medicine is to be 
given. It is no longer necessary, and 
certainly inexpedient. The patient may 
take the dose; but he does so with open 
or smothered revolt.” 





COMPREST AIR IN TEXTILE-MILLS 


LARGE air-compressor plant is now 
an important part of every large 
textile-mill. Spreading widely beyond its 
initial for the 
devices used for moistening the atmosphere, 
comprest air is now used for cleaning both 
the machinery and the raw product, for 
‘stripping the cards,”’ that is, for removing 
from the carding-machines the loose cotton 
or wool fluff that adheres to them, for 
operating all tools employed throughout the 
factory, for pumping water, and for auto- 
matically controlling all sorts of processes 
incident to the manufacture of textiles. 
Our quotations are from an article con- 
tributed to The Textile World Journal (New 
York). The writer notes at the outset that 
where comprest air was formerly used for 
accomplishing a few definite results, it is 
now installed as the medium of extensive 
He goes on: 


use operating spraying 


services of great importance. 


‘“‘The familiar use of comprest air as a 
means for breaking up and _ spreading 
aqueous vapor for humidification is so 
well known that its description is not par- 
ticularly interesting at this time. Yet we 
should mention, in passing, that it was 
largely this use in humidifying systems 


| which brought to the attention of mill 


executives the possible uses for such an 
agent in accomplishing many of the long 
train of services which have resulted in 
recent years. It was natural to experi- 
ment with comprest air for various pur- 
poses in mills when its presence invited such 
investigations. From this facility it was 
but a step to ascertain what would be the 
result of shooting a stream of air among the 
complicated and inaccessible parts of a 
loom, spinning-frame, or other machine. 
“But there is more than the merely 
novel idea of cleaning machinery by com- 
prest air. It was soon found that it was 
not only possible to clean more easily, 
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but far more cheaply than by any other 
method. A degree of cleanliness was also 
found possible which was out of the question 
with use of the loom-cleaner brush. 

‘‘Cleaning of machinery is done by two 
methods. One uses direct application of 
an air-stream. The other uses an induced 
air-current, or vacuum, set up by passing 
the air through an injector. This induced 
current is widely useful for reaching certain 
inaccessible places. 

‘It was in line with this growth that 
vacuum-stripping processes for cards were 
introduced. Their rapid utilization has 
amply demonstrated their value, and like 
other uses of controlled pressures, either 
positive or negative, have found a con- 
stantly growing demand on the capacity 
of the outfit originally installed. 

‘‘An increase in production has also 
stimulated the use of vacuum card-strip- 
ping, for it is found that the reduction in 
time consumed in stoppage of cotton-cards 
enables an increase of production of about 
8 per cent. In the woolen system it is 
much greater, as stripping woolen cards 
requires much more time than stripping 
cotton, and the saving here is about 20 
per cent. 

“The net result of vacuum card-strip- 
ping includes a great reduction of the 
offensiveness of one of the most trouble- 
some operations in textile-mills, with an 
increased usefulness of the operatives.” 


But there are new uses of comprest air 
which promise to surpass everything 
hitherto attempted. It is known, the 
writer tells us, that many processes now 
being performed by mechanical means can 
be done to better advantage by use of 
comprest air. For instance, the expansive 
power of air, when applied to a mass of 
cotton, will detach and expand the mass of 
fibers in a prompt and gentle fashion. If a 
stream of comprest air is inserted by 
placing the nozle of an air-hose against 
a bale of cotton, it will be found that the 
bale will swell up like bread raised by 
yeast. It will grow to several times its 
original size. This same principle may be 
applied extensively to the cotton mass till 
it is finally expanded into a fluffy condi- 
tion. We read further: 


‘““A system for opening and cleaning 
cotton by comprest air has been installed 
in the American Printing Company’s plant 
at Fall River, Mass. It uses a trunk 
conveyer into which comprest air is shot 
by means of nozles so placed that they 
direct the air into the mass of cotton pass- 
ing along and hurl the fibers against 
impingement bars which shake out dirt. 
It has been found to clean and bloom the 
cotton thoroughly before delivery to the 
lappers, and is said to permit the use of 
one or two lower grades of cotton for 
equally good cloth. Such a demonstra- 
tion of the value of comprest air, while 
experimental, is but a hint of future 
application. 

‘In the metal trades there is common 
familiarity with the long line of pneumatic 
tools which serve that industry. And the 
usefulness of similar appliances more 
peculiar to the textile field is rapidly being 
appreciated. Air-lifts for every heavy 
tool in the plant, as well as for service 
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over looms, warpers, and twisters in con- 
nection with overhead trolleys, often solve 
a handling and transport problem. 

‘Raising water from supply wells has 
become common through use of comprest 
air as one of the most satisfactory means 
for accomplishing this result. Such a 
plant is commonly used in connection with 
boiler-supply systems or condenser ap- 
paratus. Its economy and practicability 
are rated highly. For there is practically 
nothing about the system aside from the 
general air-service to get out of order. 

“There are so many uses for comprest 
air in connection with construction work 
that they are difficult to enumerate with 
accuracy, particularly as such uses vary 
widely in different localities. Yet we should 
mention such items as pneumatic hoists, 
pneumatic drills, pneumatic hammers, 
chisels, and riveters, forge-blowers, Bunsen 
burners, acetylene torches, and gas-furnace 
operation.” 

It has been remarked by competent 
engineering authority, the writer goes on to 
say, that the uses for air-service in the 
construction work of a 25,000-spindle mill 
are so great as to pay for the entire cost of 
an air-compressor outfit suitable for the 
needs of the mill. He continues: 

“The question naturally comes to mind 
whether the size of the air-service ulti- 
mately to become common in the larger 
textile plants will not make feasible the use 
of several small units electrically driven 
and seattered throughout the plant. Con- 
sidering the friction losses in transmission 
of air, this seems a plausible proposition 
for many plants, in spite of the fact that 
the economy of the larger units is apparent 
where’ they are demanded. If cotton 
opening by comprest air is extended, it 
may carry requirements so far beyond the 
possible central unit that there will be no 
question about the installation of more than 
one machine. And there are possibilities 
for further extension of air-service to 
include other textile machines. 

“Even air-operated fire-doors have been 
suggested to be closed from a central 
station. In addition to all of the facilities 
mentioned, there is a long line of air-oper- 
ated control devices for controlling the 
inlet of steam, ete., into processing ma- 
chinery and equipment throughout the 
textile field. This is an important and 
constantly growing demand upon the 
service, yet one which does not use any 
considerable volume of comprest air. But 
one can not avoid the speculation that the 
presence of such control devices is bound 
to suggest their use for many other pur- 
poses of a similar character. 

‘For instance, since eomprest air is 
now used to operate the automatic con- 
trols of humidification systems, why is 
it not likely that such control instruments 
will be applied to individual machines 
whose operations are known to be possible 
of improved operation by a differential ap- 
plication of humidification? This means, 
in substance, that such machines could be 
operated in a locally controlled medium 
of air, having a humidity content much 
beyond that which would be tolerated by 
operatives in the normal atmosphere of the 
factory. It is known that the operation of 
combing, for instance, could be carried on 
with a much improved effect upon the 
fiber if done in an atmosphere practically 
saturated with aqueous vapor.” ‘ 
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nde in Can 


F the tin can has been to you a 

common thing of common- 
place service, think that way of it 
no longer. Think of the tin can 
for what it vea//y is—a wonder of 
the times. Think of it asa monu- 
ment to patient achievement in 
our personal interests. 

What a tale it could tell! A tale 
to compel our respect and whet 
our appetites. 

Once this tin can lay inert in the 
Earth in its original elements— 
had lain there since Time began 
—awaiting the hand of man that 


wi wae 
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©1920—National Canners Association 


¢ Sister: 


should bring it forth, make the 
metal, give it shape and crown it 
with great usefulness. 

And while it thus lay, awaiting 
its destiny, there likewise lay those 
other ingredients, from which 
Nature herself should bring forth 
the products of garden, orchard 
and field, so wonderfully nourish- 
ing and delicious. 


You Get Choice Foods Because of It 


What a stimulus to imagination! 
What a tribute could be written to 
what Earth holds in trust for her 
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- people! How she holds in one 
hand the secret of the peach, the 
pineapple, the succulent vegetable! 
How she holds in the other the no 
less wonderful secret of the means 
that shall carry her bounty to any 
table—anywhere —any time of the 
year. 

Today, all these ingredients lie 
dormant together. Tomorrow, 
rising from the earth they meet 
again, each to triumph in “the 
miracle on your table.” 


The Needs of Your Own Table 
Developed It 


But Nature’s triumph means 
man’s triumph, also. The tin can 
of commerce was not born ina day 
nor without great industrial travail. 


The can making industry in 
America parallels that of food- 
canning itself. In the beginning, 
each canner made his own cans, 
and a workman in those days 
could make by hand 150 per day. 


Today production of more than 
Six Billion cans annually for the 
canned food output of America is 
significant of the development of 
the tin can industry, and of the 
canned food industry, as well, 
which makes all these millions upon 
millions of cans necessary. The 
imagination is staggered by it. 
Expressed in terms of tables sup- 
plied, and of individuals served, it 
is almost beyond belief. : 
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Science Stands Back of It 


The ‘“‘tin’’ can is a steel can, 
coated with tin. It is a product 
of science, of scientific research by 
hundreds of specialists who have 
studied every step of evolution 
beginning with analysis of the 
steel seal. 


Extraordinary Care Has Surrounded It 


For example, over a period of 
years, picked men from the 
laboratories of four great organi- 
zations united in the common 
effort of developing the tin con- 
tainer. These were the laborato- 
ries of steel manufacturers, tin plate 
manufacturers, can manufac- 
turers, and the National Canners 
Association. Special ‘‘heats’’ of 
steel were experimented with, 
foods packed in the cans pro- 
duced from the steel, and the 
results recorded with scientific 
accuracy. The thickness of the 
tin coating became a matter 
of scientific determination. 
Methods of sealing and impervi- 
ousness of joints are subjects of 
closest scientific scrutiny. 


Respect the Tin Can 


As the tin can stands on your 
grocer’s shelves or on the shelves 
of your own pantry, this highly 
specialized little object claims 
your respect. The tin can un- 
questionably is the safest, most 
practicable and scientific food 
container that human skill and in- 
genuity have been able to devise 
for the benefit of mankind. 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A nation-wide organization formed in 1907, consisting of producers of all varieties of 
hermetically sealed canned foods which have been sterilized by heat. [It neither produces, 
buys, nor sells. Its purpose is to assure, for the mutual benefit of the industry and 
the public, the best canned foods that scientific knowledge and human skill can produce. 
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BEGINNINGS OF THE THEATER IN AMERICA 


N EW YORK with its sixty theaters and 
i numberless small places of entertain- 
ment gives little thought to its theatrical 
beginnings. In spite of the example of the 
restless students of life and letters in such 
eountries as England or Franee, our own 
activities attract few investigators. So 
little have we known of that “dark back- 
ward” of our theatrical life that in the 
statements of our earliest historian of the 
stage, and indeed in the cursory knowledge 
of to-day, our theatrical history is assumed 
to begin in 1752. This date was the one 
set by William Dunlap, and adopted and 
followed by his successor Joseph. Ireland, 
who, by the way, has provided for us the 
most valuable work in the history of the 
American stage that we possess. This lead- 
ing was also followed by Wemyss, another 
ehronicler of the rather small beer of the 
Ameriean stage, and not until Seilhamer 
began his history did something like the 
seientifie spirit of examination enter into 
the work of these chroniclers. Mr. Seil- 
hamer died with only three volumes of his 
work accomplished, and his record not 
even reaching into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The latest newcomer in the field is 
Mr. Arthur Hornblow, the editor of The 
Theater Magazine, who has brought out 
“A History of the Theater in America” 
(Lippincott, Philadelphia), in two ample 
volumes. Mr. Hornblow himself is ham- 
pered by the less than secant information 
regarding plays and players in pre-Revo- 
lutionary newspapers and chronicles of the 
times, and like the others surrenders the joy 
of ascertaining for a certainty when and 
where the first theatrical performance 
took place on the North-American conti- 
nent. To delve into old newspapers is a 
laborious task, and yet in them is practically 
all that is to be found of authentic docu- 
ment concerning the theater, as the play- 
house was more or less frowned upon by 
our Puritanieal forefathers, and was only 
grudgingly admitted as an institution for 
social consideration. 

As far back as the year 1702 may be 
accepted as a fairly reliable date for the 
beginnings of things, and for this date we 
have the authority of Anthony Aston, a 
sort of actor-adventurer from England. who 
says he acted in New York in 1702, a 
statement made in the introduction to his 
play called ‘*The Fool’s Opera,”’ published 
in 1731. Mr. Hornblow argues that ‘the 
fact that he is able to follow his profession 
here would seem to indicate that theatrical 
performances at the time of his visit were 
not tabu, but that they were already a 
popular feature of New York life.””. Aston’s 
commonplace way of stating his information, 
so it is said, would seem to indicate that he 
found other actors here. New York was, 
of course, not the only place where early 
theatrical performances occurred; Boston 
had its theater, Philadelphia, also, and 
Williamsburg, Virginia, most of all. Will- 
iamsburg was indeed the most aristocratic 
and prosperous town on the continent, where 
the life of fashion was modeled after that 
of London, and the theater drew its 


patronage not alone from the aristocratic 
element, but from an intelligent middle 
elass, who demanded all the intellectual 
pleasures of the Old World. 





Since there is so much interest always 
in establishing the knowledge of the first 
thing, it would be interesting, of course, to 
determine what was really the first play 
produced in Ameriea, but we shall have 
to content ourselves with the record of one 
performed in New York on December 6, 
1732, as the first one upon actual record. 
This was George Farquhar’s comedy ** The 
Reeruiting Officer.” one of those Restora- 
tion comedies lost to all but the curious 
student. -Whether the actors who pro- 
duced these plays were pr8fessional or 
merely amateur players remains a subject 
of vague speculation. What is likely is 
that both kinds were engaged. The stream 
of actors from England which has never 
ceased to run toward our. stage, began in 
the very earliest days, but as if to flatter 
our patriotie emotions, almost a_ solitary 
name that has come down to us from these 
early -days, is one of indigenous growth. 
Tho the name is Kean, the owner. remains 
an American in spite of the fact that two 


Keans, father and son, of immensely 
greater pretensions to fame, came to us 


later from England. 

The location of these early New York 
theaters is fairly well determined, at least 
when we come to those that were known as 
the Nassau Street Theater, the John 
Street, and the New or the Park. Other 
theaters that preceded these were prob- 
ably no more than the lofts of buildings 
used otherwise for mercantile purposes, and 
this was perhaps the case with the first of 
the Nassau theaters. It is a far ery from 
the luxurious interiors of to-day to those 
bare rooms where the drama was cradled 
in America, a large room with a rude stage 
at ane end, rough benches in front of it, 
occupying the position called “‘the pit”’ 
in the Elizabethan theaters, with boxes for 
the upper classes on either side. It is 
recorded that the theater in Beekman 
Street, the fourth playhouse to be erected 
in New York, cost only $1,625. These 
early playhouses would hold about three 


hundred people, and performances were 
given every second or third night. Mati- 
nées were unheard of. The room was 


heated from a large stove in the center of 
the foyer near the street entrance, and in 
winter the spectators spent the entr’acte 
in thawing out around it. A sign posted 
conspicuously in the lobbies shows that 
Mrs. Trollope’s strictures on the early 
American manners were not unfounded, for 
people are here “respectfully requested 
not to spit on the stove.’”’ Ladies and 
gentlemen came provided with their own 
ehareoal foot-warmers, and so did not 
entirely congeal during the performance 
of an act. Peanuts were proscribed, and 
even as late as 1830 a notice hung in the 
St. Charles Theater, New Orleans, re- 
questing patrons not to bring dogs to the 
theater ‘‘as they can not be admitted.” 
The auditorium, if the word is not too big 
for the thing itself, was lighted first by 
eandles until oil-lamps came into use. 
There is a graceful story of Thomas 
Wignell, the manager, carrying a pair of 
silver candlesticks and preceding Presi- 
dent Washington to his box. What foot- 
lights there were also were of candles, and 
these and the light for the play were eked 





out by chandeliers hanging on either side 
of the stage, and one from the ceiling in the 
center of the theater. While we luxuriate 
in the wonderful effects produced by the 
management of light in the theater of 
to-day it requires a strong effort of will to 
imagine the stage equipped with no more 
than these primitive accessories from the 
very beginning, and this, too, during the 
period when the most brilliant names were 
enrolled in the history of the theatrical 
art of the English drama. 

The fact that theatrical representations 
were being held in the colonies and that 
doubtless here was a profitable field for 
adventure became a matter of intriguing 
news to English managers and we find that 
one William Hallam, a London actor- 
manager, turned in this direction as a 
proi:.table field for exploitation of the family 
talents of the Hallams. Dunlap has called 
William Hallam the ‘Father of the Amer- 
iean Stage,”’ and it is difficult on the basis 
of what information we possess to rob 
him of his title, altho our subsequent 
historians have shown that a fugitive 
theatrical assemblage already existed in 
this country for many years before Hallam 
set up his claims to paternity. Mr. Horn- 
blow, the latest historian, while unwilling 
to accede to Dunlap’s statement, yet owns 
that “‘the coming of the Hallams is an 
episode of great importance in the history 
of the American theater, not because they 
were the first professional players to appear 
in this country (which they were not), 
but because the manner of their organiza- 
tion, the extent and quality of their 
repertoire, the general excellence of the 
company, marked the first attempt to put 
the drama in this country on a dignified and 
permanent footing. In this sense the 
Hallams may be said to have been ‘the 
first to introduce the drama in America.’”’ 
Their claim is the more legitimate from the 
fact that, aside from the suspension of 
theatrical activity caused by the Revolu- 
tionary War, the drama has had a con- 


tinuous life since the Hallams first came 
here. The head of the company which 
arrived in Yorktown, Virginia, in June, 


1752, was Lewis Hallam, son of the Hallam 
who projected the American invasion, and 
members of his family were present on the 
American stage for half a century. Their 
ehief theatrical activities were centered 
in New York, where their organizations 
came to be known as the ‘‘Old American 
Company.” But their first performance 
of which we have record, was given at 
Williamsburg, Va., on September 15, 1752, 


and the play was ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice.”’ The repertory which it was their 
business to unfold to the colonists not 


wholly unsophisticated in matters of art, 
consisted of a liberal sprinkling of Shake- 
speare together with specimens of the 
Restoration comedy such as were popular 
on the London stage. 

So much for the beginnings of the theater 
in America. Mr. Hornblow’s history will 
be found extremely useful as a condensa- 
tion of the various earlier authorities 
whose works are all out of print, and not 
to be gathered up without some trouble 
and research. The skeptic and critical- 
minded will, however, follow his pages 
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with a certain air of regret that he has 
not fully enough documented with exact 
reference to the statements which-he has 
made in his early pages. The work 
furthermore, perhaps, lacks the vivacity 
that might have been given it through the 
employment of another method. Mr. 
Hornblow evades the responsibility almost 
wholly of any critical comment, nor does 
he try to evoke the atmosphere of Amer- 
ican social life to which the theater might 
serve as a valuable index. To be sure, it 
was many years before anything like an 
American drama was introduced upon the 
stage in America, but that does not pre- 
clude the possibility of our discovering the 
“form and pressure’ of social life by 
means of plays which our people affected. 
Following the Hallam visit came wave 
after wave of successive invasions, some- 
times in the form of such exalted individuals 
as Thomas Abthorpe Cooper, then George 
Frederick Cooke, then Edmund Kean; 
while such families as the Wallacks, the 
Booths, the Hollands, the Drews, and 
others, all of English origin, from time to 
time established themselves on _ these 
shores, until such time as the American 
theater itself had strength to declare 
itself as a national institution without a 
constant feeding from the fountain-head 
of our English drama in the British Isles. 


THE STORY OF A FULL LIFE 

WomeEN to-day are apt to look back on 
the times of their grandmothers as singu- 
larly lacking in opportunity. What could 
a woman who wanted a career do in those 
benighted days? You kept house, maybe, 
and possibly you taught school, but that 
measured the stretch of success. 

But if ever a woman lived a full and use- 
ful and interesting life, that woman was 
Elizabeth Cary Agassiz, and the reading of 
her biography, by Luey Allen Paton 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.), proves that our 
grandmothers managed very well indeed 
about opportunity when they chose. 

They had physical courage, too, even tho 
athletics were not part of their upbringing. 
Mrs. Agassiz writes from Rio de Janeiro, 
whither she has accompanied her husband 
on an important scientific expedition. 


‘*T have had my first mountain-ride—on 
a horse instead of a mule, with no guide at 
his head, left entirely to his own discretion 
and my own, and I must say I never en- 
joyed anything more in my life.”” It was 
‘*a very tall, white horse,” and the moment 
of mounting appeared to be most perilous. 
But there is a Mr. Billings along, who is a 
good teacher, and presently Mrs. Agassiz 
is quite at home, ‘‘able to keep up an ani- 
mated conversation.’”’ The last mile is 
very steep and slippery, but they all-seram- 
ble up and enjoy a marvelous view. Mrs. 
Agassiz admits that ‘it faintly dawned 
upon my mind occasionally that we had 
to get down from this peak, but I did not 
allow my thoughts to rest upon it for an 
instant. The awful moment came, how- 
ever, like the dentist’s and all other inevi- 
table facts, and then I found that all the 
rest of the party intended, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Billings and Captain Coster, 
to walk down the steepest part of the slip- 
pery rovd and take the horses at a lower 
station.”” But this was not Mrs. Agassiz’s 
idea of how to meet a difficult situation. 
She rode down, as she had riddenup. And 
it was in that spirit that she met any diffi- 
cult or dangerous thing in her life. 
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An interesting bit from one of these 
South-American letters brings the particu- 
lar year forcibly before one. 


We have just returned from an enchant- 
ing journey ... but. . . we are received 
with such an extraordinary avalanche of 
public news, good and had, that it drives 
everything else out of mind. Richmond 
and Petersburg taken, Lee defeated at 
every point, the war virtually over—this was 
our first news as we neared the city; 
and then came the terrible close, giving an 
aceount of this wholesale assassination at 
Washington, which reads like the last scene 
in a five-act tragedy and seems utterly in- 
credible. That three members of the Seward 
family should be left for dead in their own 
house and all the servants about and awake 
is most extraordinary. Lincoln's being 
shot in the theater seems more possible. 
1 still think we must be the victims of a 
gigantic street rumor. Here they brought 
the story with the most singular accessories; 
it is attributed to the Booths—the brothers 
Booth, as they call them, and they have got 
the name of J. Wilkes Booth in full on all 
the bulletins. This part must be a fabri- 
cation. It is in vain I state that Edwin 
Booth at least isa loyal man—he and Wilkes 
are in everybody’s mouth ‘as rabid seces- 
sionists and fanaties, etc. The whole thing 
seems to me like a bad dream. 


This letter bears date of May 16, 1865. 

Elizabeth Cary, who became the wife of 
Prof. Louis Agassiz, was born in the year 
1822, in her grandfather’s house on Pearl 
Street, Boston. She was born into more 
than comfortable circumstances, and con- 
nected with the best families of the little 
city. Her childhood was serene and happy. 
In 1833 the family moved to Temple Place, 
and there the child lived until her marriage. 

It was a home where musie¢ and literature 
were beloved. ‘“* Lizzie and Mary sang de- 
lightfully together, and each younger child 
was expected to play or sing or do both to 
add to the domestic pleasure.” And it was 
a happy, gay home, where dancing parties 
were given and young friends welcomed, a 
home full of brothers and sisters, who were 
forever getting up charades and private 
theatricals, and going to hear the best music 
of the day. There were visits to New York 
and there were parties in the country and 
sleighing home again through the snow. 
It is a picture of a life sweet, healthy, full 
of interests and friends. It is thoroughly 
American, and the best American, and of 
course it is also provincial, for the Boston 
of the forties was searcely cosmopolitan, 
whatever it may have become later. 

Into this atmosphere came Louis Agas- 
siz, a scientist of world renown, and a man 
of unusual charm. From the first he car- 
ried Boston captive. He had come to give 
a course of lectures for the Lowell Institute 
under the auspices of Mr. John Lowell, and 
in spite of his defective English his success 
was assured from the moment he was heard. 
He was first seen by Elizabeth’s mother in 
the Lowell pew of a Sunday morning, and 
that his appearance was attractive is proved 
by her remark when she got home: ‘I should 
like to know who it was who sat in the 
Lowell's pew this morning, for he’s the first 
person I ever saw whom I should like you 
to marry.” 

This was in 1846, and Agassiz was then 
married to his first wife. Two years later 
she died, never having left Europe. In 
1850 he and Elizabeth were married, and 
his children, three in number, joined the 
new establishment. The relation between 
the stepmother and her family was ideal, 
| the son, Alexander, fairly worshiping the 
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gentle and lovely woman who was his 
father’s wife. 

Now began a new life. The first move 
was to Charleston, S. C., where Agassiz gave 
two series of lectures during two winters. 

The next development was the establish- 
ment by Mrs. Agassiz of a school for girls. 
She wanted to eke out the narrow family 
income, and hit upon this plan, which was 
really the beginning of Radcliffe College. 
It must have been a remarkable school. 
It was placed in the upper part of the 
Quincey Street house where the Agassizs 
lived. Some seventy girls formed the 
classes, and every morning there was a lec- 
ture by Agassiz himself, and several col- 
leagues of his gave lectures in history and 
literature or took classes in special depart- 
ments. Mrs. Agassiz saw to the smooth 
running of the establishment and the de- 
portment of the young ladies. In 1863 the 
uncertainties of the Civil War, and the fact 
that Agassiz’s salary had been raised suffi- 
ciently to remove anxiety as to making 
both ends meet made the school superflu- 
ous, and it was closed. After that Eliza- 
beth devoted her entire time and being to 
the work of helping her distinguished hus- 
band, with such success that one day Agas- 
siz said to his friend, Prof. Burt G. Wilder, 
of Cornell, ‘‘Without her I could not exist.”’ 

In 1858 the founding of the Agassiz Mu- 
seum witnessed to Agassiz’s genius, and re- 
mained one of the triumphs of his career. 
After the laying of the cornerstone the 
couple, with his two daughters, spent sev- 
eral weeks in Europe, where Elizabeth met 
and won her husband’s relatives, who be- 
eame her faithful friends. Through her 
letters during his visit runs the constant 
reflection of her love for Agassiz and her 
joy in seeing him happy and well. On her 
return her first book was published, written 
under the guidance of her husband and 
telling in simple words the life-stories of 
many little creatures of the sea. Before 
this year her three stepchildren were hap- 
pily married, and she was soon a grand- 
mother. 

Then came the long journey to South 
America, and the publication of the 
“Journey in Brazil,’”’ the work of the 
two, a book that met with much praise 
from the famous men of the day as well as 
with popular success. Holmes wrote to 
Elizabeth in regard to it: ‘‘So exquisitely 
are your labors blended that, as with the 
mermaid of ancient poets, it is hard to say 
where the woman leaves off and the fish 
begins.”’ Longfellow was enthusiastic, and 
his brother-in-law, Tom Appleton, gave this 
word of praise, which rings rather amusingly 
to-day: “Such a charming book, and 
ladylike.”’ 

Mrs. Agassiz took up the labor of pre- 
paring a biography of her husband soon 
after his death, tho the book did not appear 
till 1885, and was immediately recognized as 
an important addition to the world’s really 
fine biographies. It stands to-day as the 
greatest monument of her life, with Radcliffe 
as close second. In 1879 occurs the first 
mention of this new interest in her life, a 
note in her diary to this effect: 

“Feb. 11: At home morning. Meeting 
about Harvard education for women, 
afternoon.” 

Nine years later Radcliffe was incorpor- 
ated, with Mrs. Agassiz still as president. 
Those nine years had been full of splendid 
work and dauntless hope. Inspiring the 
president was her deep devotion to Har- 
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vard, an outcome of her devotion to her 
husband. 

Radcliffe would have come into being 
without Mrs. Agassiz, but to her it owes 
much of its character and its early success. 
She remained its president until 1900, and 
then was made honorary president by a 
grateful college that would not let her go. 
She died in 1907. 

She kept her youth. Here is an entry 
in her diary that somehow puts the woman 
before you as a more important item might 
not: ‘‘Reading French at sight. It seems 
a little absurd to be pursuing modern lan- 
guages when you are face to face with your 
eightieth birthday. I wonder why I do 
it?’’ Here, truly, was one who ‘‘ Warmed 
both hands before the fire of life.” 


DUNSANY PICTURES THE GHOSTLY 
RUIN OF WAR 

On the great steps of Arras Cathedral I 
saw a procession, in silence, standing still. 

They were in orderly and perfect lines, 
stirring or swaying slightly. Sometimes 
they bent their heads, sometimes two leaned 
together, but for the most part they were 
motionless. It was the time when the 
fashion was just changing, and some were 
newly all in shining yellow, while others 
still wore green. 

I went up the steps among them, the 
only human thing, for men and women 
worship no more in Arras Cathedral, and 
the trees have come instead; little humble 
things all less than four years, in great 
numbers thronging the steps processionally, 
and growing in perfect rows just where step 
meets step . . . they have such a reverend 
air, the young limes on the three rows-of 
steps, that you would say they... 
thought that these great walls open to 
stars and sun were the natural and fitting 
place for the worship of little weeds. 


We move from picture to picture, with 
ruin about us, and shattered house and 
desolate men and women look dumbly at 
us as we go. Lord Dunsany is a poet and 
ean work wizardry with words. In his little 
book, ‘‘Unhappy Far-Off Things’’ (Little, 
Brown & Co.), he is stirred by the terrible 
beauty of destruction, and seeks to trans- 
late it into words for us to see with him 
what he is looking upon. He does much— 
all no man can do. 

There is the old man in the vanished vil- 
lage of Croisilles, the old man with one 
hope. His son had been killed, and as 
Dunsany approached him he pointed to a 
heap of white stones: 

**Voila ma maison,” he said. 

He spoke as a woman might say of her 
only child, *‘Look at my baby.” 

It was an old house, the foundations 
dating from feudal days, and a fine house, 
a high house, two stories high. Now there 
was nothing but a mound. And on the 
hill another larger mound showed where the 
ehurech had stood. But there was nothing 
left of that, either, except that some one 
had stuck a wooden cross on top of the pile. 
The man old was alone, and his house and 
his village had vanished. He did not seem 
to hear when Dunsany spoke of the future, 
of the rebuilding of Croisilles; he was not 
interested. 

When I had finished speaking of the 
future, he raised a knobbed stick that he 
carried up to the level of his throat, surely 
his son’s old trench stick, and there he let 
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GARGOYLE 
BEARING OILS 


The following oils are prescribed by our Board 
of Engineers for the correct lubrication of all 
types of bearings. 


Gargoyle D. T. E. Oils 
High-grade oils for many types of bearings. 
Especially recommended for turbines, 
Diesel and Gas Engines and other types 
where circulating oiling systems are used. 
These oils separate rapidly from moisture 
and other impurities in turbine systems and 
prevent carbon in cylinders of Diesel and 
Gas Engines: 

Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil, Extra Heavy 

Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil, Heavy 

Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil, Heavy Medium 

Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil, Light 


Gargoyle Viscolite Oils 
Very heavy bodied oils, especially suitable 
for the lubrication of farm machinery, 
and bearinga of heavy or slow running 
machinery: 

Gargoyle Viscolite Oil, AA 

Gargoyle Viscolite Oil, BB 

Gargoyle Viscolite Oil, CC 

Gargoyle Viscolite Oil, DD 





Gargoyle Etna Oils 
Heavy bodied oils, manufactured for the 
lubrication of machinery bearings in 
general: 

Gargoyle Etna Oil, Extra Heavy 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Heavy 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Heavy Medium 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Medium 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Light 


Gargoyle Vacuoline Oils 
Medium bodied oils for the lubrication 
of bearings of light high speed engines, 
machines and shafting: 

Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, Extra A 

Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, Extra B 

Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, B 

Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, C 


Gargoyle Velocite Oils 


textile machines: 


Gargoyle Velocite Oil, Bleached 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, / 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, D 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, E 


B 


olla 
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Light bodied oils for the lubrication of 
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Bearing Lubrication 


—Yardstick to 


R many years a machine- 

shop maxim has run, “It 

is cheaper to wear out oil 
But many 
executives are just waking up 


than machinery.” 


to the full importance of that 
fact—particularly in regard to 
bearing lubrication. 


Practically every machine 
has bearings somewhere in its 
makeup. To get work done 
mechanically, “The wheels 
must turn.” The way to let 
the bearings turn the wheels 
most freely is to lubricate 
them with the correct bear- 
ing oils. 


It is the same old story— 
the best is the cheapest in the 
long run. 


A change to Gargoyle Bear- 
ing Oils immediately brings 
better results. Nearly always 
power that was formerly 
wasted is saved. Sometimes it 
is only a small per cent. In 


Profit and Loss 


extreme cases it may run up 
to 15% or 20%. 


Again, Gargoyle Bearing 
Oils minimize the chance of 
shut-downs. Manufacturers 
who have figured it out realize 
that an hour’s shut-down may 
cost them more than all the 
oil which a plant may buy 
in a whole year. 


The cheapest oil per gallon 
is usually the most expensive 
in the long run. Results more 
than justify the use of high- 
grade bearing oils. 


Gargoyle Bearing Oils are 
produced in grades to meet 
the nine different conditions 
under which bearings are 
lubricated. Our Bearing Paper 
discusses these nine condi- 


tions in detail. 


We recommend that you 
write for our paper on Bear- 
ing Lubrication. Please ad- 


dress our nearest Branch. 





[,. VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade 
lubricants for every class of machinery. 
4 Obtainabdle everywhere in the world. 


NEW YORK. U.S.A. ,| 
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Lubricants 


A grade for each type of service 


Domestic Branches: 


New York Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 
Chicago Minneapolis Indianapolis Kansas City, Kan. Des Moines 








| VACUUM OIL COMPANY “222228 NEW YORK.U.S.A. | 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 
Continued 











it dangle from a piece of string in the 
handle, which he held against his neck 
... “Le Kaiser,” he said ... and re- 
peated again, ‘“‘Le Kaiser,” and watched 
me closely to be sure I understood. And 
then he said ‘‘ Pendu,’’ and made the stick 
quiver a little. ..... 

I spoke no more of the rebuilding of his 
house . .. of the new Croisilles shining 
through future years; for these were not 
the things that he saw in the future, and 
these were not the hopes of this poor old 
mon. He had one dark hope of the future 
and no others. He hoped to see the 
Kaiser hanged for the wrong he had 
done to Croisilles. It was for this hope 
Sree 

Do not, I pray you, by your voice or 
your vote, or by any power or influence 
that you have, do anything to take away 
from this poor old Frenchman the only 
little hope that he has left. The more 
trivial his odd hope appears to you com- 
pared with all your high hopes that come 
so easily to you . . . the more cruel a thing 
it must be to take it from him. 


No, no man ean tell all of this story of 
ruin. But we get something as we turn 
the pages of this slender volume. Perhaps 
it is a picture seen by moonlight, an impres- 
sion caught by an officer seeking his lost 
battalion and reaching Péronne at night, 
“That great town streaming with moon- 
light and full of the mystery that moon- 
light always brings, but without the light 
of it; all black, dark as caverns of earth 
where no light ever came, blacker for the 
moonlight than if no moon were there, 
somber, mourning, and accursed. Each 
house in the great streets sheltering dark- 
ness among its windowless walls, as tho 
it nursed disaster, having no other children 
left, and would not let the moon peer in on 
its grief or see the monstrous orphan that 
it fondled.” 

It is the ruin of our generation, of our 
time, that Dunsany paints. Not the old 
ruins of ancient epochs, that have their own 
beauty and are not sad, bitter memories; 
but the crushing and the destruction of 
to-day. 


Here, in a single day, perhaps in a mo- 
ment with one discharge from a battery, all 
the little things that one family cared for, 
their house, their garden, and the garden 
paths, and then the village and the road 
through the village, and the old landmarks 
that the old people remembered, and count- 
less treasured things, were all turned to 
rubbish. 


Rubbish. Little homes and fair cathe- 
drals and fine green forests that took the 
wind with music. Rubbish the household 
treasures, the children’s toys, the hopes of 
young and old. Buried under plaster and 
red dust of bricks. 

Read these pages, get the pictures, look 
out on the rubbish where once the little 
towns and the wide fields lay at peace. 
And then ponder this paragraph by 
Nietzsche, _‘‘ You have heard that a good 
cause justifies any war, but I say unto you 
that a good war justifies any cause.” 

There is a sound that haunts the battie- 
fields when the winds pass over those great 
wastes, ‘‘The mournful sound of iron flap- 
ping on broken things.”” One may fancy 
it the echo of mad Nietzsche’s voiee, a 
sound that will haunt these wastes forever. 





RUSINIA 
(Continued from page 106) 
shown by these people toward the Russians. 
Altho the Uhro-Rusins were compelled 
to fight for the autocratic Powers of mid- 
Europe, they were our allies from the begin- 
ning of the war. 


UHRO-RUSINS OF THE UNITED 
STATES—In the course of the last thirty 
years the Uhro-Rusins, dissatisfied with 
the conditions in Hungary, emigrated in 
large numbers, and there are to-day about 
500,000 in America. 

They are very well organized here, 
having two great beneficial organizations, 
one the Greek Catholic Union of Rusin 
Brotherhoods of the United States of 
America, and the other, the United 
Societies of the Greek Catholic Religion of 
the United States of America. 

They are settled in large numbers in 
about 150 cities of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
Illinois, and smaller numbers are to be 
found seattered all around in the States. 
Their parishes are large in numbers and 
their churches are distinguished architec- 
tural structures. 

The above-mentioned two organizations, 
backed up with the 150 Greek Catholic 
Rusin churches, consist of the American 
Uhro-Rusin people, who, in the work of 
liberation of their brothers, are repre- 
sented by the American National Council 
of Uhro-Rusins. 

Realizing the impossibility of communi- 
eation with the Uhro-Rusins in Hungary, 
this American National Council of Uhro- 
Rusins agreed upon what the aims and 
ambitions of the Uhro-Rusins are, and on 
October 21, 1918, presented a memoran- 
dum to his Excelleney Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States of America. 
After an audience with the President, the 
directors of the American National Council 
of Uhro-Rusins, accepting the suggestion of 
the President, decided to carry on an active 
campaign, so that the Uhro-Rusins of Hun- 
gary would comprise an autonomous state 
in federation with other state or states. 

On October 23, 1918, at the convention 
of the Mid-European Union in Indepen- 
dence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., the Uhro- 
Rusins were recognized as a separate and 
distinct nationality, and on October 26, 
1918, Gregory 1. Zatkovich, representative 
of the Uhro-Rusins, signed the Declaration 
of Aims of the Opprest Nationalities of 
Europe for and on behalf of the Uhro- 
Rusins. 

On November 12, 1918, the American 
National Council of Uhro-Rusins unani- 
mously decided to recommend a union of 
an autonomous Uhro-Rusinia with the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic, and further de- 
cided to submit the recommendation to a 
vote of all the Uhro-Rusins in America. 
This vote was completed in the latter part 
of December, 1918, the result being almost 
three to one for ratification of the recom- 


mendation of the National Council. A 
commission of two, i.e., Gregory I. Zat- 
kovich, chairman, and Julius J. Gardos, 
the president of the National Council, 
have been elected to go to Uhro-Rusinia 
and inform the Uhro-Rusins of the recom- 
mendations and wishes of their brethren in 
America, and also to distribute funds, 
partly collected and to be collected, for 
charitable purposes. 

The Uhro-Rusins during the war proved 
to be among the most loyal of foreigners 
in this country. They contributed to 
the winning the war by their hard labor 
and by buying Liberty bonds and War- 
Saving Stamps. They also helped and 
gave to all war-work and relief purposes 
approved by our Government. 


RUSINIA’S GOVERNMENT — At their 
request the Peace Conference joined the 
Rusins of Hungary to the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic and provided that they should 
have a full measure of self-government. 
In pursuance of this decision the following 
proclamation was issued at Uzhorod, the 
capital of Rusinia, on November 18, 1919, 
by General Hennocque, military com- 
mander, and countersigned by Dr. Brejcha, 
civil administrator: 


‘‘In the name and by order of the Gov- 
ernment of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, as 
the supreme commander of Karpathian 
Russia | hereby proclaim and announce: 

*‘Age-old desires of opprest nations 
have been fulfilled. Karpathian Russia is 
free, and the Czecho-Slovak Republic 
without delay, even prior to the election 
of a diet, lays the foundation for the 
autonomous administration of Karpathian 
Russia in those spheres which the Paris 
Treaty leaves to the free decision of the 
nation. 

‘Therefore, with a view to the welfare 
of the autonomous territory and in the 
spirit of obligations assumed the Govern- 
ment of the Czecho-Slovak Republic de- 
cided to issue the general statute for the 
organization and administration of Kar- 
pathian Russia. 

‘* After mature consideration the Govern- 
ment of the Czecho-Slovak Republic en- 
trusted the affairs of Karpathian Russia 
to an administrator; it expects that all 
patriots of eminence who take part in the 
administration of the territory through 
the directory will sustain him in his difficult 
task.” 

We are further informed, through The 
Czecho-Slovak Review (Chieago), that there 
was adopted at the Peace Conference a 
treaty between the five Great Powers and 
the Czecho-Slovak Republie in which it is 
provided that: 


“1. The Czecho-Slovak Republic agrees 
to organize Rusin territory south of the 
Karpathians, within limits determined by 
the principal Allied and Associated Powers, 
into an autonomous unit of the Czecho- 
Slovak state and will grant it the highest 
measure of self-government consistent 
with the unity of the Czecho- Slovak 
state. 

“2. Rusin territory south of the Kar- 
pathians will have its own diet. This diet 
will exercise legislative power in all 
| language, school, and religious questions, 
| in matters of local autonomy and in other 
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Why spare tires go bad 


and give short mileage 


Chemistry shows motorists how to get full mileage from spares 
Simple, easily-applied protection that works wonders 


Tis well-knownamong 
motorists that tires 
“S/O carried as spares for 
7 any length of time 
oe nearly always fail 
to give full mileage. 
A shoe in use generally wears 
down slowly—but a shoe carried as 
spare, when put on a wheel, fre- 
quently wears out rapidly or blows 
out without warning. 





What causes rubber to go 
to pieces? 

Chemistry’s explanation of this 
is that, while the spare shoe 
has been safe from road wear, 
its strength has been sapped by 
exposure to sunlight and air. 

As is well-known, rubber is 
vegetab]e— organic — matter, 
and all organic matter is subject 
to disintegration through the 
action of oxygen and sunlight. 
This means simply that rubber 
oxidizes in the air, loses its ex- 
pansion and contraction quali- 
ties and becomes brittle. 


Four examples of rubber 
disintegration 


This will seem perfectly nat- 
ural if the motorist will recall the 
rubber band that burst when he - 
stretched it, and 
the rubber tobacco 
pouch that cracked 
and finally fell 


apart. 
A garden-hose 
maker says, 


“Don’t let this 
rubber hose lie in 
the sun when not 
in use.” A rain-coat maker advises, 
‘‘Never hang your coat near a stove 
or throw it over a radiator to dry. 
Dough becomes bread in baking, 
yet it can be overbaked or burnt, 
and the same is true of rubber.” 

All of these incidents show you 
the bad effect of oxygen on rubber. 
Oxygen, heat and strong sunlight 
are rubber’s natural enemies. 

Still another example of the effect 
of the sun’s rays (and a painful one) 





BY J. A. FINDLEY, Research Engineer 


is that of sunburn. Here the skin 
is discolored, parched and finally 
cracked. 

While this disintegrating effect 
on rubber is a perfectly natural one, 
for motorists it is a mighty ex- 
pensive one. 

Save wastage of 2,000 miles 

All high-grade tires come from 
the factory in durable wrappings 
because tire makers know rubber 
must be protected to prevent loss 
of mileage. Yet the average car 
owner fails to protect his expensive 
tire and trouble results. 
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Chart showing how Unprotected Spares deteriorate 


while NITREXED Sparesil hold their Life 


Notice the mileage chart shown 
on this page. You will see that a 
tire good for 6,000 miles when new, 
loses on the average 2,000 miles 
of life if carried as a spare twelve 
months. 


Scientific discovery protects mileage 
NO ILL EFFECT ON THE RUBBER 


Various coatings have been made 
and tried heretofore. Yet not one 
has ever been offered the public 
generally. All have had some fault. 

The right kind of coating must 
do two things—it must give the tire 
real protection against sunlight, heat, 
moisture and the oxygen in the air. 
Second, it must be absolutely ‘free 
from any substance that can injure 
rubber. 

Nitrex, the new coating for spare 
tires, meets both needs. 


Nitrex was developed in the 
chemical laboratories of the Sterling 
Varnish Co., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
This company was established in 
1894, and is known throughout the 
world for its coatings used to in- 
sulate the vital electrical parts of 
automobiles, trucks, tractors, air- 
planes and airships. 





Nitrex is guaranteed by this 
company to give full protection to 
tires and to be absolutely non- 
injurious to rubber. 


Five other advantages of Nitrex 

Easy TO APPLy: Nitrex is applied quickly 
and easily with a brush, drying in- 
stantly. 

FINE APPEARANCE: Nitrex gives a tire a 
smooth, jet-black, patent-leather finish 
that will add greatly to the appearance 
of your car. 

REPLACES TIRE-CASES: No wrinkles, rips 
or tears. Never looks weather-beaten. 
Rain and wash water cannot seep in 
and damage the tire. 

WASHES: PERFECTLY: Nitrex is rainproof 
and can be washed again and again. 
QUICK TIRE CHANGES: When a Nitrexed 
spare is put on the wheel and run a 
short distance, the Nitrex flakes off 
quickly and completely. No dust- 

covered tire case to get off and on. 


Endorsed by hundreds of car owners, 
chauffeurs and tire dealers 


Nitrex has made good wherever 
it has been used during the past 
two years. It is much cheaper, 
much easier to use, looks better 
and gives perfect protection. Get 
Nitrex from your automobile supply 
dealer today. 





Sales Department 
EDWARD A. CASSIDY COMPANY 


280 Madison Avenue New York 
The Sterling Varnish Co. 
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*‘Many Typewriters in One’’ 





Change Type Instantly! 


EMPHASES the important parts of your 
writing, by INSTANTLY changing from 
Roman to Italic, or any other type-style or 
language; possible only on ‘‘The Wonder 
Machine’’—the Multiplex Hammond. 


Types for all purposes 
and -for all Languages 
Spacing to suit size of type 
Perfect alignment 
Gutomatic Sybe Impression 
All on one MULTIPLEX 


Over 365 Different Type-Sets, 
Including All Languages 


Any one of which may be substituted ina 
few seconds: “‘Just turn the Kno 


The Multiplex does all that any other typewriter 
will do, and many other things that no other type- 
writer can do. 


Make Your Writing More Beautiful ! 


The few samples of Multiplex type reproduced 
above show how you can make your writing 
TALK—a revelation in typewriterdom! 

You will appreciate the force of emphasis 
permitted by the interchangeable type system 
of the Multiplex. 

Write today for 


FREE Pamphlet— 
“* The President and 


His Typewriter,” 
which will be sent FREE upon 
request, together with other de- 
scriptive lite rature explaining the 
unique features of the Multiplex, 

Write your name, address and 
occupation on the margin of this 
page NOW and mail the margin 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
606 East 69th Street New York City 


Also—an Aluminum PORTABLE Model. 
Weighs about 11 


For Travelsnge—tor Home. 
| pounds Full capacity Ask for special folder. } 


There is a distinct advantage in using 
Fenton Labels in your business. They are 
made better—they stick better—they look 
better. There is a wider variety to choose 
from. Our policy includes any order 
regardless of its size. Our service is 
prompt. Our prices are right. 


Fenton Seals 

Fenton Seals are the same high quality 
as Fenton Labels. A thousand shapes— 
unlimited variety—unsurpassed color 
work—printed on the toughest paper. 
Send us your order. 

FENTON LABEL COMPANY, Inc. 

506-512 Race Street Philadelphia, Pa. 






















































PATENT-SENSE 


GAT Tire 


“Che Book for Inventors & Mfrs” 


By Return Mail FREE. Write 
LACEY ELACEY., Dept. R, Washington,DC, 






















For Offices, Factories, Stores, 
Clubs, Schools, Gymnasiums. 


Possess many points of sup- 
eriority that make them the 
choice of discriminating buy- 
ers. Safe, sanitary, fire and 
theft-proof, Units of various 
sizes— easily install 

Send for Booklet 
It illustrates and describes all 
styles of MEDART Steel Lockers. 
Iso manufacturers of Steel 
Shelving, Racks and Bins. 
writing, state if interested. 


EDART MFG. CO. 


In 





“RED 











3507 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. J 
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RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS 
Continued 











questions which may be entrusted to it 
by the laws of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. 
The Governor of the Rusin territory, who 
will be appointed by the President of the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic, will be responsi- 
ble to the Rusin Diet. 

**3. The Czecho-Slovak Republie agrees 
that officials in Rusin territory will be as 
far as possible selected from among the 
inhabitants of this territory. 

*4. The Czecho-Slovak Republic guar- 
antees to the Rusin territory just repre- 
sentation in the legislative body of the 
republic through deputies elected in ac- 
cordance with the constitution of the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic. These deputies 
shall not have the right to vote in the 
(zecho-Slovak parliament on such legis- 
lative subjects as are within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Rusin Diet.” 


The _ territorial of the 
Peace Conference settled Rusinia’s bound- 


commission 


aries in the following manner: 


‘(a) The demareation-line between 
Slovaks and Rusins shall run in a direct 
line from the city of Cap (Csap) to the 
northern part of Uzhorod (Ungvar), so 
that the railroad remains in Slovakia and 
Uzhorod in Rusinia, and thence along 
the river Uz (Ung) toward the Karpathians. 


All territory east of this line shall be con- | 


sidered to be the autonomous Rusin 
territory. 

‘*(b) The southern boundary of autono- 
mous Rusin territory was determined by the 
Peace Conference so that the line from Cap 
runs to the south, the railroad remains on 
Rusin territory up to Maramoros Sihot, 
which is given to Roumania; further the 
boundary runs partly along the river Tisa 
in an easterly direction to the northern 
boundary, which is identical with the 
boundary between former Hungary and 
Galicia. 

‘“*(c) Because a part of the Rusin people 
forms a minority on Slovak territory, as 
determined by the Peace Conference, the 
Czecho-Slovak Government recommended 
to the representatives of both nations to 
agree as to the eventual addition of con- 
tiguous Rusin territory to the autonomous 
Rusin province. 

“Until the future diet settles this ques- 
tion, the historical name Karpathian Russia 
(or Russia under the Karpathians) shall be 
used; it is also permissible to use the term 


Rusinia.”’ 


EDUCATION AND LANGUAGE — The 
needed Rusin schools will be established 
as rapidly as possible. The Rusin language 
will be used in instruction in the lower 
classes and will gradually be adopted in 
the higher classes. In general the Rusin 
will the official language. In the 
transitional period the Magyar language 
will be retained in the higher grades in ex- 
isting schools, but Rusin will in all cases 
We read further: 


be 


be a required subject. 


“Schools of the Magyar minority will be 
protected, like all minorities in the republic, 
by the decisions of the Peace Conference 
applying to minorities and by the laws and 
decrees of the republic. 

With a view to the strengthening of 


order and laymg proper foundations for the | 


new general. and autonomous adminis- 





| tration, the Government, in accordance with 
| Article I of the above treaty, has appointed 
| @ temporary administrator who will be 
| assisted by necessary officials. The Gov- 
| ernment has also appointed a temporary 

Rusin autonomous directory. The direc- 
tory will be the advisory council for 
legislation and administration in all 
language, school, and religious questions 
and in matters of local administration. The 
advisory function of the directory applies 
also to the appointment and recall of all 
officials and employees entrusted with the 
administration of the above-named sub- 
jects. These officials will be appointed by 
the administrator and will be subject and 
responsible to him. 

“If the administrator and the directory 
disagree upon any question enumerated 
in the preceding paragraph, the question 
will be submitted to the President of the 
Republic or some other person, except the 
administrator, selected by the President. 
The decision of the President or his ap- 
pointees shall be final and authoritative. 
Until then the question shall be considered 


pending. 
“The directory will be divided into de- 
partments, and it may also be heard 


upon questions common to the entire state. 
“The administrator shall assign to the 
directory necessary clerical assistance. 
“The office of administrator and of the 
autonomous directory will cease to exist 
when the Rusin autonomous constitution, 
based on the decisions of the Paris Con- 
ference, comes into effect. The election 
of members of the Rusin Diet will take 
plaee not later than ninety days after 


| elections to the National Assembly of the 


Czecho-Slovak Republic. The offices of 
administrator and directory are provisional 
and shall not constitute a precedent for 
the future. 

“‘Rusinia will have its own public finan- 
ces. Until definitely regulated the state 
will pay all expenses of administration, which 
will in the future be separately audited.” 





Making It Impressive.—A preacher was 
describing the ‘‘ bad place ’’ to a congrega- 
tion of naval cadets. 

‘“* Friends,”’ he said, ‘‘ you’ve seen molten 
iron running out of a furnace, haven’t 
you? It comes out white hot, sizzling and 
hissing. Well—”’ 

The preacher pointed a long, lean finger 
at the lads. 

‘* Well,”’ he continued, ‘‘ they use that 
stuff for ice-cream in the place I have 
been speaking of.’’—London Tit-Bits. 





Pity the Poet.—Visiror—‘I am col- 
lecting for the poets’ hospital. Will you 
contribute? ”’ 

Epiror—‘ With pleasure. Call to- 


night with the ambulance and I'll have 





a poet ready.’”—The American Legion 
Weekly. 
Got Off Lightly.—‘‘ Hello, Ferguson ! 


What’s up? ”’ 
‘* Gunshot wounds, old man.”’ 


““Great Seott! How did it happen? 
Out shooting? ”’ 
‘““No, home; learning the cornet.’ 


London Blighty. 





Slight Mistake.—Some men found guilty 
of robbery confessed, the other day, that 
they did it in order to start business. They 
had better have kept to the usual procedure 





and started business first.—London Passing 
| Show. 
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The Pinnacle 
of Performancé 







What Sells 80% of the Acmes 


Eight hundred out of every one thousand 
Acmes were bought because owners had con- 
fidence in Acme proved units and Acme 
proved construction. And Acme proves 
worthy of the confidence, for over 990 out of 
each 1000 owners claim that Acme is superior 
in actual service because of proved units, 
Acme construction and Acme assembly. 


Acme proved construction has changed the 
aspect of motor truck purchases. Proved 
units like Continental motor, Timken axle, 
drive and bearings, Cotta transmission with 
gears always in mesh, Ross steering gear, as 
selected and assembled by Acme engineers, 


give definite assurance of complete satisfac- 
tion in service and performance. 


We have the facts. An independent organi- 
zation investigated every Acme truck in 
service in the United States and learned that 
Acme stands out conspicuously for absolute 
satisfaction — and why. One Acme used 
in hauling milk from the rural districts has 
covered 23,800 miles without one cent of 
repairs; a 314-ton Acme used in ice hauling 
has run 31 months without one cent for 
repairs; a 314-ton Acme used in hauling coal 
has been in service 18 months, a total of 
23,400 miles, with no repairs. 


Built in 1, 12, 2, 3% and 5 ton models—Bodies built in Acme factories 


Our catalog contains facts about proved construction service and perform- 
ance which will be of value to truck owners and prospective purchasers 
in every line of business. For a copy, address Department 270, 


The Seal of 
Dependable 
Performance 








ACME MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, Cadillac, Mich. 


Trade Mark Registered 
-S. and Foreign 
Countries 
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THE ALL-CONQUERING AUTO THIEF, AND A PROPOSED 


QUIETUS 


IVE a needle a speed of sixty miles an 
hour, and then try to find it in a hay- 
stack made up of nothing but needles. The 
hopelessness of the task is practically no 
greater, a recent investigator of the auto- 
than that of 
Partly for 
reason, it seems, the stealing of motor-cars 
has developed into a regular industry in 
which fortunes are made and a large num- 
Thus, 


stealing industry reports, 


recovering a stolen car. this 


ber of persons are engaged. we are 


told, 
who had made half a million dollars in this 


a man died in New York recently, 


line of endeavor. He is said to have been 
the first to apply business principles to the 
industry, and tho he reaped his reward, his 
death is supposed to have been caused by 
the nervous strain incident to his nefarious 
ealling. No 
industry has ever been so promiscuously 


other product of human 


stolen, it is said, the records shoWing that 
fully a tenth of the cars manufactured an- 
to thieves. Locks and 


nually fall a prey 


other devices don’t help. The car-stealing 


gentry seem to “‘get away with it’’ in spite 
of all In a 


Munsey’s Magazine (New York), Alexander 


obstacles. recent article in 


Johnston, {editor of Motor, discusses at 
some length the problem presented by the 
First, 


auto thief. he deseribes-this form of 


criminal and his methods: 


professional automobile 
thoroughly competent 
You may lock your 


The modern 
thief is the most 
practitioner on earth. 
ear with all the locks you can find; . you 
may chain it with nickel-steel chains; you 
may burden it down with thief-proof de- 
vices, but you may make up your mind 


that if a bona-fide automobile thief has 
determined to have your ear, you are going 
to lose it. Don’t imagine, however, that I 


mean to imply that all automobile locks are 
worthless, for they are not—but we shall 
come to that a little later on. 

The professional automobile thief has 
usually been a chauffeur. He has prob- 
ably worked in a garage, repair-shop, 
service-station, or even in an automobile- 
factory. He is a master mechanic, and 
knows every nut and bolt on the ear, 
every piece of equipment that may or may 


not be installed, every device that has 
been designed for preventing car-stealing, 
better than the men who design ears, 


equipment, and devices. 

This master among thieves has a method 
of overcoming every impediment that is 
placed in his way, and as fast as new ones 
are invented he finds a way to meet them. 
If conditions are not propitious for working 
at the mechanism of the car, in order to 
circumvent the owner’s prec wutions, the 
light-fingered gentleman is no whit dis- 
eonecerted. He only has to bring upon the 
seene his service-car—strangely named for 
such work—and tow away the prize to a 
more convenient location, where he com- 
pletes at leisure the task of restoring his 
loot to running condition. 





FOR HIM 


Auto thieves work in gangs and operate 
to which all stolen 
The busi- 
ness is said to have developed the latest 
Kach 


to one make, and its 


well-equipped garages, 
vars are taken for alterations. 
wrinkle in specialization. gang 
devotes itself solely 
garage becomes a sort of clearing-house 
for cars of that. kind. Just as in other lines 
of business, some men in the auto-stealing 
industry rise above their fellows and con- 
duct 
An example of such an operator is given: 

This 


machines. 


operations on an elaborate scale. 


man was a wholesaler in stolen 
He had many gangs and in- 
numerable single operators working for 
him. He rebuilt and on occasions 
actually sold back to the original owner a 
vehicle that had passed through his factory. 
He shipped his loot to all parts of the 
country, ‘as the market varied or the chase 
became hot. He was arrested scores- of 
times, but im spite of the fact that the 
police knew that he was. the-man higher 
up in the game, they never were able to 
secure a conviction. This individual was 
the first large-scale operator in stolen 
automobiles, but he has many imitators 
to-day. 


cars, 


The great majority of stolen cars, how- 


ever, are not taken by the professional 


thief, 
rider. 


but fall into the hands of the “‘joy- 
” This is 


motoring, 


with a 
the 


usually a youth 
but 


wherewithal required for the purchase of a 


taste for destitute of 
ear and with but hazy ideas regarding the 


exact meaning of mewm and tuum. We 


read: 


The thief of this class—for he is a thief 
in spite of the fact that he may not intend 
to turn the stolen car into cash—will 
probably resent having the name applied 
to him. It would be hard to guess just 
what the joy-rider terms his act when he 
drives away a car that does not belong to 


him; but judging from the excuses he 
offers in court, when he is caught, it is 
safe to say that he displays an extraor- 


dinary degree of mental obliquity. 

In many no doubt, the joy-rider 
acts more or less upon impulse. He ap- 
propriates a car when he finds one un- 
guarded and unprotected. He is probably 
not a finished mechanic; he would be 
unable to solve any intricate puzzles, or to 
locate such things as hidden switches. It 
is against this class of thief that the various 
types of automobile-locking devices and 
hidden puzzles are effective. Since the joy- 
rider does more than half the stealing, it 
follows that ear-locks are more than 50 
per cent. effective in protecting a car. 
Indeed, this fact is established on the 
highest authority—that of the insurance 
companies that accept motor-car risks. 


Mr. 
cussion of the 


cases, 


Johnston then to a dis- 


various devices intended to 


goes on 
with 
the 
the 


prevent thieves from getting away 
ears. Of locks, 


shifting of the gears, 


one group prevents 


another locks 
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“FP” PUTTEES 


For warmth, comfort and smartness Fox's Spiral 
Puttees are unexcelled for winter sports. Made of 
the finest English wool, in curved form, they fit the 
leg in trim, neat spirals and will not fray or ravel 
at the edges or bind the leg like ordinary puttees. 
Colors—Khaki, forest green, cadet blue, etc. 

The genuine Fox’s—the puttee of the world—have 
a small brass tag with the name and the letter R or 
L, for right or left, on each puttee. If your dealer 
hasn't them, we'll supply you direct. 









. culation Heavy Weight.......... $4.0 
a Fine Light Weight............ $4.50 
_ Fine Light Shade............. $5.00 








The Manley-Johnson 
Corporation 
260 West Broadway 
Dept. 9, New York City 
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RREXO Mounting Corners 


for Mounting Photoprints, Postcards, etc., 
in Albums and on Mounts. 


No Paste Required 
Artistic, Permanent 
Pkg. of 109, sof at Your Dealers 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc 
Go ‘ORK { 
Ran. c ameras Filer sist pent 


BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan FUTURE HOMES Now 
with ECONOMY PLANS 
of CALIFORNIA STYLES 


—noted for comfort, beauty 
and adaptability toany climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12,000—$1 
“The New Colonials” 

55 Plans, $3000 to $20,000—$1 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
60 Plans, $1800 to $4500—$1 

PECIAL OFFER. §e ~~ $2. 50 for all 3 above books 
sen get book of 75 ‘ jal Pians, also Garage folder FREE 
EXTRA—*‘Little bl nese clga ines, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied 
Architects, 439 Calif, Bldg., 











SEND satse 






FE. W. STILLWELL & €O., Los Angeles 





For 
the Throat 
and. . 


ROLL LP LO 
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Take Out Tickle 


Refresh the mouth; sweeten 
the breath; clear the head; soothe 
the throat. 

No coloring: no narcotics 


FLUDENS 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
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A Great Business Service 
Built upon four fundamentals 


Business faces higher costs and labor 
scarcity. The Dalton serves this situ- 
ation through its four fundamental 
advantages—simplicity, speed, versa- 
itlity, durability. 


Dalton simplicity means only ten keys 
—one for each figure. Reduces possi- 
bility of error seven-fold as compared 
with ordinary machines. 


The Dalton keyboard saves 80% of 


the usual arm and finger movements. - 


Instantly operable by anyone. One 
hand covers it. No groping or hesi- 
tating. Figures are written as with 
pencil on paper, the Dalton automat- 
ically placing each' figure in its correct 
numerical order. 


Dalton speed is unequaled. The nov- 
ice learns touch method operation in 
an hour’s time. The operator’s eyes 
do not swing back and forth from work 
to machine—the fingers touch the right 
keys unerringly. Figures are put into 
the machine faster than one can count. 


The Dalton is the symbol of versatility. 
It doubly serves as both an adding and 


calculating machine. It handles the 
varied work of any office. It adds, 
subtracts, multiplies, divides, figures 
fractions, percentages, computes inter- 
est, discounts, cross-foots, tabulates, 
makes out statements, etc. 


It figures payrolls, including printing 
the employee’s number, computes 
amounts due and renders a physical 
audit. It verifies invoices, making 
every multiplication and addition, fig- 
ures the discount, prints the net total. 


Dalton durability and after-purchase 
service are established. Ask the 
Dalton users in any locality. 


Let us demonstrate a Dalton in your 
office or store. Operate it yourself. 
There is a Dalton Sales Agent near 
you. Look for “Dalton” in your 
*phone book or write us for his address. 


Or, we will gladly mail you Dalton 
literature upon request. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE CO, 
138 Beech St. (Norwood), Cincinnati, Ohio 


Agents for Canada—The United Typewriter Co. 
Toronto and branches 
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ADDING-CALCULATING 
MACHINE 
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Finish in haste and repent at leisure. 
A wrong choice of finishes has spoiled 
many a home interior. 


“ . 

When my customers put it up to 
me I guarantee them a handsome 
lasting finish, and always make good 
by using Berry Brothers’ Varnishes, 
Enamels and Stains.”’ 


Liquid Granite Floor Varnish, 
Luxeberry White Enamel, 
Luxeberry Wood Finish, 
Luxeberry Wall Fin- 

ishes, Luxeberry Spar 
Varnish, Berrycraft 

Stain Finish. 


Be sure to write for free 
copy of our illustrated 
home builder’s book. 


RRY fo oar 


rids Largest Maker 
ivernishes and Paint Specialties 


Walkerville, Ont. 
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steering system, while a third locks the 
ignition system. In addition to these 
locking-devices auto owners have devised 
various methods of their own: 


To begin with, here is a little bit of guile 
that will fool almost any thief—for a 
while. On a car equipped with magneto 
ignition, remove the carbon pencil which 
carries the current. Of course, the car 
will not move as long as the circuit is thus 
interrupted. But the professional thief 
will carry a spare pencil in his kit, and, 
slipping it in place, will drive the car 
away in about thirty seconds. 

But here is the joker—make a dummy 
pencil, removing the metal end from a 
regular part, or have a wooden one made 
and painted to resemble the original. Slip 
this dummy into place, and the thief who 
examines the magneto, and finds it ap- 
parently ready for business, will be 
puzzled for some time before he discovers 
the real cause of the trouble. 

When the battery system is used for 
ignition instead of a magneto, a similar 
dodge is t® remove the brush from the 
distributer. Here again the professional 
will come prepared with a spare brush. 
The truly ingenious car-owner, therefore, 
will set a small steel peg in the post on 
which the brush rests, and will cut a small 
slit. for it to fit into. So fixt, the thief will 
not be able to use his spare brush, as it will 
not fit over the peg, but will be raised up, 
effectually preventing the top from being 
put in place. 

Hidden switches in the ignition and fuel 
lines have been used so much that nowa- 
days even the apprentice in thievery has 
gumption enough to follow the line until he 
has located the particular switch in which 
he is interested. 

If, however, the car-owner has placed 
one switch in a reasonably obscure location, 
and has hidden another in a still more diffi- 
cult place, the second switch will bother 
any but the really expert thief for some 
precious minutes. 

There is another switch arrangement 
which has not been much used, and which 
is for that very reason quite effective. This 
is a switch in the exhaust system, which 
completely shuts off the power of the en- 
gine. The thief will go over the fuel-line, 
and then the ignition, and, finding them 
both in apparent operating condition, will 
be puzzled to know just what is the 
trouble. But let me drop a hint—do not 
try to turn a switch in the exhaust line 
with the bare hand. Use a pair of pliers; 
otherwise you will lose a considerable area 
of useful skin. 

Mr. Johnston closes by suggesting a 
remedy for auto-stealing which, in his 
opinion, would end the evil forthwith. He 
advises a removal of the cause rather than 
treatment of the effect. He says: 

My suggestion hinges on the possibility 
of removing motor-cars from the class of 
easually negotiable property. At first 


glance this may seem difficult; in reality it, 


might easily be accomplished by placing 
them in the same class with real estate, 
giving each car a title and a deed, which 
must pass whenever it changes hands, and 
without which it can no more be sold than 
a piece of real estate that is not registered 
in the name of the intending seller. 

The beauty of this scheme lies in the fact 
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that it strikes at the very root of the evil. 
By removing the casual resale value of the 
motor-car, the incentive to theft has been 
taken away. The thief will not take the 
trouble to steal something which he can 
not subsequently turn into cash—and there 
you are. 

The writer recognizes that objections 
may be raised to this scheme, such as the 
red tape it would involve, the trouble and 
expense of filing title-deeds, and the 
necessity of a uniformity of laws govern- 
ing the subject all over the country. These 
objections, however, he thinks, could be 
overcome and the advantages resulting 
from such a reform would greatly outweigh 
the disadvantages. He concludes: 

It only remains for the organizations 
that represent and serve the motoring com- 
munity to launch a campaign for this 
needed reform. With the assistance they 
eould count on from various chambers of 
commerce- and other civic bodies, they 
eould soon place the automobiles outside 
the consideration of the now triumphant 
thief. 





SOME NEW WRINKLES IN BRITISH 
AUTOMOBILES 

- HERE has been a substantial in- 

crease in the number of makes of 

car intended to appeal particularly to those 


who are not limited as regards the first. 


cost of the vehicle,’’ remarks an observer 
at the recent British Manufacturers’ Motor 
Show, thus discovering a sign of the times 
which has not been absent from our own 
shows. There are some wonderfully fine 
cars around $3,000 to $4,000, corresponding 
probably to prewar cars at $1,500 to $2,- 
000, but notably superior to anything then 
supplied at that price. He describes in the 
London Times some recent developments 
and present tendenciésin British motor-cars: 


Among the most obvious of the tech- 
nical developments is the undoubted in- 
fluence which the work done upon aero- 
engines is beginning to have upon the 
motor-vehicle engine. This is very apparent 
in many instances, the most obvious being 
perhaps those in which the static radial 
type of engine is employed. In very many 
eases we find engine castings of aluminum 
with steel cylinder liners; overhead valves 
with overhead valve-gear, skew-driven from 
the crank shaft or other points in which 
changes are evidently connected with aero- 
engine experience. In this connection 
there appears to be at least some return 
to air-cooling in place of water-cooling, the 
former method so far as car engines are con- 
cerned naturally being applied principally 
to units of comparatively small horse-power. 

These few points will serve to indicate to 
some extent the influence of aero-engine 
practise, which is also generally observable 
in a considerable increase in the power to 
weight ratio of engines. The production of 
munitions has, of course, afforded an im- 
mense testing-ground for new and improved 
materials which enable weight to be re- 
duced without sacrificing strength. This 
weight reduction is also very general, and 
it is possible that in some cases it is being 
carried to an extreme, from the point of 
view of the riding of the car upon the road 











They wanted to know- 
what kind of a rug to buy 


4 HE trouble is, you know, there 
are some rugs that are a sort 
of acquired taste. I have seen 

homes with floor coverings that made 
my eyes blink, they were so out of 
keeping with the surroundings. ‘You 
are admiring my rug,’ the hostess 
would say. ‘It’s a genuine Oriental 
and cost a thousand dollars, and the 
antique dealer told us it was worth 
twenty-five hundred.’ 


“What influenced her better judg- 
ment? The beauty of the rug or the 
fancied traditions that it was sup- 
posed to represent? She did not seem 
to care whether it was beautiful or not. 


“‘T have a great fondness for Oriental 
rugs, because I have studied them, but 
really some so-called Orientals sug- 
gest to me only the smelly hangings 
of an Arab’s tent. You see, to give 
them a true Oriental flavor, many of 
these importations out-Orient the 
Orient. They purposely exaggerate 
the oddities expressive of the restless 
temperament of a foreign race simply 
for their selling effect rather than a 
true expression of the Oriental. They 
are Oriental mostly because they were 
manufactured there. 


“There is no comparison between 
such present-day products of the 
Orient and Whittall Rugs—they have 
nothing in common. 


“Understand, I personally would 
give anything to own a beautiful an- 


May we not send you “Oriental 
Art in Whittall Rugs’’—a_ beauti- 
which 
will guide you in your rug selec- 
won- 


fully illustrated catalogue 


tion, for you, too, may be 
dering just what rug to buy. 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 


280 BRUSSELL ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Listen 
to what the Interior Decorator 
is saying to them 


‘After all, there isn’t any mystery 
about rugs if you just let your own 
good taste lead your selection. 


tique rug woven on a hand loom, not 
to sell, but by a family whose years 
and years of patient work was sim- 
ply to show that they could weave 
and dye better than their neighbors, 
And if I kept .it I would always feel 
that it rightfully belonged in a mu- 
seum where others could share its 
beauty. Such rugs delight the eye of 
the expert, but naturally are away 
beyond the purse of all but the rich. 


““My advice to-you is to choose a 
good domestic as, for instance, a 
Whittall rug, rather than an inferior 
Oriental. Then you get all that is 
best from a standpoint of Oriental 
beauty and none of the shortcomings, 


“T would not hesitate to place 
Whittall Rugs in homes even to be used 
side by side with costly Orientals. 


“Their beauty isapparent at a glance. 
Those who know Oriental designs and 
colorings recognize how 
Whittall Rugs interpret the true spirit 
of the Far East. 


“Aside from their moderate cost 
and unusual durability—there is the 
added advantage that they are made 
in such a variety of designs and 
colorings that you can always readily 
find exactly the rug which best ex- 
presses your ideas and preference. 
Fortunately you pay only for honest 
material and careful workmanship. 
Their wonderful beauty costs you 
nothing.” 

















faithfully - 
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How quickly 


Resinol Soap 


cleared my skin 


“Do you remember, Marie, how bad my 
skin looked a short time ago? I was so 
miserable about it, I never really enjoyed 
myself. I wouldn’t have believed what an 
improvement Resinol Soap could make. 
It is wonderful how it gets right into the 














pores and cleanses them from little parti- 
cles of dust, etc. It makes my skin feel so 
refreshed, too, because it has such a whole- 
some odor, and is so soothing. I wish 
everybody would try it.” At all druggists’ 
and toilet goods counters. 





Pure as new-fallen 
snow and as soft as 
old linen of the finest 
weave—yet strong as 
tissue can be made. 











Pure WhiteisPROTECTED from dustand germs 
by an EXTRA tissue wrapper on each roll— 


URE WHITE is the rich quality 

Japanese Crepe toilet Tissue that 

is made with just one thought in 

mind—the very Highest Quality Crepe 

finish for a pure, bleached sulphite paper. 

It is soft as worn linen but strong in 
texture. 


OU, too, will prefer PURE WHITE. 
The average person who buys Pure 
White would have no other even if 
Pure White cost twice as much. 
PURE WHITE has been sold for years by 
retailers who handle MERCHANDISE of 
MERIT at a moderate price. 


PURE WHITE is one of the leaders among 
the A. P. W. QUALITY PRODUCTS 


OU may see actual samples of PURE WHITE and the other 

A. P. W. QUALITY Papers at the store which displays this 
sign. Or write us direct and we will send you name of nearest dealer and 
in a plain sealed envelope A FREE descriptive folder containing samples, 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Dep’t 12, Albany, N. Y. 





AGENCY FOR 


APW QUALITY 
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rather than from the point of view of 
strength. 

In regard to engine equipment, it will be 
observed that overhead valves are becom- 
ing very popular, that precautions are 
taken to render the efficient use of inferior 
fuels possible, and that the electrical equip- 
ment is generally very complete. In some 
few instances the magneto is dispensed with 
and dependence placed solely upon battery 
and coil ignition. This, of course, can only 
be sound practise when a lighting dynamo 
and a battery of very adequate capacity 
are carried. The dynamo and the electric 
starting motor are now in most cases prop- 
erly worked into the engine design, instead 
of being stuck on as after-thoughts. 

Another noteworthy tendeney is that 
which favors the central placing of the gear 
control and brake levers. The central posi- 
tion has the double advantage of dispensing 
with the usual connections between the 
gear-box and the gear-control lever, and of 
facilitating access to the front seats from 
either side of the car. At the same time, 
there are plenty of people who do not favor 
it because it puts the levers to the left in- 
stead of to the right of the driver. The 
importance of this point seems to depend 
largely on the degree to which the driver 
ean claim to be ambidextrous. The central 
position is, of course, inapplicable when the 
design professes to provide a wide seat 
allowing two passengers to sit alongside the 
driver. 

The designers of many ears are recogniz- 
ing that an increasing percentage of motor- 
ists are likely to do their own driving and 
every-day maintenance work, and, largely 
for that reason, are aiming at simplicity and 
the reduction of the number of points at 
which attention is required in respect of 
lubrication, etc. In the matter of body 
design also the tendency is all toward sim- 
plicity and clean lines, frills of any kind 
being eliminated. 

One finds that, in general, frames have 
been lightened, tho adequate stiffness has 
been retained. The more expensive ears 
as a rule have wire wheels, but the genuine 
disk wheel, as distinct from the wheel 
merely covered in by disks, is gaining in 
popularity, chiefly among the manufac- 
turers of cars of medium price. As regards 
suspension, one would almost imagine that 
the cantilever spring is fairly on the way 
to become universal. Springs at least pur- 
porting to be of this type, and in most cases 
genuinely deserving the name, are to be 
found even on the cheapest and smallest 
ears. A really thorough study of the sys- 
tems of suspension of the higher-class cars 
at Olympia could not fail to be extremely 
instructive to the technical man, and would 
certainly reveal very general improvement. 
There is no very evident change in respect 
of steering gear. 

Engines of new design reveal very many 
points of interest. As already mentioned, 
the influence of aeroengine experience is 
apparent in many, one might almost say in 
the majority, cases, including the Napier, 
the British Ensign, the Enfield Allday, the 
Cosmos, the F. B. C., and a multitude of 
others. Perhaps the most obvious instance 
of all is the Enfield Allday, which has a 
five-cylinder, air-cooled engine of the static 
radial type. The inlet valves are mounted 
concentrically in the exhaust valves, which 
are of very large diameter. The engine is 
so mounted in the car-frame that, by deal- 
ing with a couple of nuts, it may be com- 
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PRLS TRIER SA. 


48 of the First Fifty 
Pierce-Arrow trucks are still running after 8 


years. Many of these owners have standardized 
with Pierce-Arrows and will use no other truck. 


We believe a truck must be inspected regularly. 
It keeps the truck running most of the time, re- 
duces repair bills. Our inspectors save owners 
thousands of dollars by their suggestions. 


N O 2 5 has served the Ames Transfer 
° Co., New York, for 8 years. 
Tried out in competition with mule teams 
formerly used, its record was so good these 
teams were all displaced by Pierce-Arrows. 


They standardize now with 36 Pierce-Arrows, 
each bought with profits earned by the trucks. 


The actual mileage covered by No. 25 is in 
excess of 150,000 miles. The original worm 
still serves with no evident diminution of power. 


: rce Delivers more work in a given 
time. 
Loses less time on the job and 
off the job. 

‘ Costs less to operate and less 

to maintain, 
Lasts longer, depreciates less 
and commands a higher 
resale price at all times. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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You will find 


Esterbrook Pens 


IN EVERY COUNTRY 
IN THE WORLD 


Esterbrook Pens are popular because they are made 
exactly right to do the work required. The right 
shape—the right finish—the right pen point and degree 
of firmness or flexibility to suit the greatest 
number of people and writing uses. 
Made just rzgh¢ for over 60 years. 


Send or telephone to your nearest dealer, 
asking for samples. 15c a dozen, assorted 
or of your favorite pen. 

























Made in America 
Used 'round the world 






THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 

4-70 COOPER STREET 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
Canadian Agents Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Estevbro 













CG US Pat OFF 


THE BEVERAGE 


Tho alt- year-round sott drink 





Rome was not built in 
a day SSF S53 but 
Bevo's popularity be- 
came countrysvide in 
three months because 
of five years prepar~ 
ation in perfecting the 
beverage. 








Serve it cold 






Sold everywhere - Families supplied by grocer, druggist and doalon 
Visitors are invited fo inspect our plant> 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST.LOUIS 
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pletely revolved round its crankshaft, so 
that each cylinder can be brought to the 
top in turn, and thus rendered perfectly 
accessible. Other examples of air-cooled 
engines include the eight - horse - power 
Rover, the Palladium, the A. B. C., the 
Cosmos, and the G.N. In some instances 
the engines are of the three-cylinder radial 
type. The two-cylinder horizontally op- 
posed type and the ordinary V-type engine 
are both also represented. It really looks 
as if air-cooling were now to be given a 
thoroughly good test without being handi- 
capped from the start by such strong 
prejudice as has operated against it in the 
past. Its prospects of success are much 
improved by the adoption of superior ma- 
terials rendering satisfactory operation at 
high temperatures possible. 

Particular reference should be made to 
the almost universal use of tungsten steel 
for valves. This has rendered valves prac- 
tically unbreakable and so has made pos- 
sible the use of overhead valves without any 
kind of cage to prevent broken valve heads 
from falling into the cylinders. As regards 
valve dimensions, there is in some cases a 
tendency to decrease diameter and increase 
lift, with which some students of the sub- 
ject will probably be out of sympathy. 

The employment of overhead valves, fre- 
quently operated through overhead valve 
gear, is one of the means adopted to in- 
crease the power to weight ratio of engines. 
The development follows directly from 
aeroengine practise and the introduction 
of improved materials. 


Another noteworthy tendency, says the 
writer, is the extended use of aluminum in 
engine construction. This one high-qual- 
ity engine is formed: of «a fine aluminum 
casting with steel cylinder liners. He de- 
seribes this and some other innovations: 


The six-cylinders have a single detach- 
able head in which the valves and the 
skew-gear-driven overhead camshaft are 
mounted. In general, the tendency is to- 
ward the use of block castings for cylinders, 
but an example of the opposite extreme is 
to be found in the Straker-Squire, the six- 
eylinder engine of which is formed of six 
separate castings. In a good many cases 
cylinders are cast in pairs, the method 
being particularly convenient when the 
manufacture of both six- and four-cylinder 
models is being arranged. Up to the pres- 
ent the British industry has not shown very 
much tendency to increase the number of 
cylinders beyond six. Exceptions are to 
be found in the Guy and the Talbot-Dar- 
racq. The Guy engine is of the V-type 
with cylinders cast in pairs and with de- 
tachable heads. In the engine of the Tal- 
bot-Darraeq each set of four cylinders is 
formed of a single casting. 

The use of a vacuum-feed system for 
supplying the engine with its fuel is be- 
coming almost universal. The method, of 
course, consists essentially of the provision 
of a small supplementary tank into which 
the fuel is induced by suction and from 
which the engine is supplied by gravity. 
The exceptions to this general tendency are 
to be found in the two extremes, that is to 
say, in the cheapest and the most expensive 
ears. In the former case the cause is ob- 
vious. In the latter it is based on the argu- 
ment that pressure feed is the best possible 
thing, provided it is carried out practically 
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regardless of expense, and so rendered truly 
efficient. 

In most cases measures have been taken 
to enable the engine to work more effi- 
ciently with inferior fuel. The great ma- 
jority of cars have long water-jacketed in- 
duction-pipes for preheating the charge. 
In some eases, 'as, for instance,'the Hillman, 
the principle of an integral exhaust and 
inlet is adopted. 

Turning to the electrical equipment, we 
do not find among British manufacturers 
any very general tendency to abandon the 
magneto. Among the exceptions, in which 
dependence is placed solely on battery and 
coil ignition, are the fifteen horse-power 
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Do you show your individuality 
when buying Huyler’s? 


When you buy Huyler’s do you always 
get the same kind, or are you making 
use of Huyler’s wide variety? There 
is really a chance to show your individ- 
uality in buying Huyler’s—for the 
selection is so varied that there is a 
candy for every occasion. 





Wolseley and the Talbot-Darracq. In a 
few of the most expensive cars two totally ° 
separate ignition systems are provided, but 





general complete reliance is placed upon the $1.25 per $1.50 per 
magneto. In nearly every case electric pound pound 
lighting and starting equipment is included _ 

in the standard chassis and not regarded as 67 Stores o Agencies 

an extra. This is, of course, one of the almost eve jee 


reasons for increased prices. British mak- 
ers of such equipment do not favor the use tn anette Peake ~ _ in Toronto 
of a single machine required to function 


both as a dynamo and as a motor. They 
4 : : TO ee i : Manny ren Ta 
eS GR ‘ 4 23 | IRAN IW/ZES iN 





have from the first preferred to employ two y wil 
separate machines, each designed for its Uta, 
own particular job. In American cars ex- 
amples of the dynamotor are still to be 
found, but the use of separate machines is 
growing more popular. The employment of 
friction drives between the starting motor 
and the engine is dropping out and a posi- Ish S , 
tive drive through gear wheels is becoming 5 <\\ oa Y Se = 
universal. In general the gears are brought MAO St” FNS 
into mesh either by centrifugal force or | 
magnetic attraction, or by a combination 
of the two. In the former method the gear 
wheel on the armature shaft is mounted on 
a worm along which it is caused to move 
owing to its inertia, when the shaft begins 
to rotate. In the other method the arma- 
ture of the motor is held away from the 
central position between the field magnets 








Try Outlook 20 Days 


Put an Outlook Windshield Cleaner on 
your car—+try it 20 days! Drive in the snow, 
sleet, rain or mist. Drive anywhere any time 
in safety—for the Outlook will give you clear 
vision no matter how bad the weather! 


by a spring, but when the field magnets are we, ; 

energized the armature, and consequently > : Money-Back oe See 

the gear wheel upon its shaft, is magneti- ce Offe without it return it 
r and get your money 


cally drawn into the central position, which . : back. If yourdealer can not supply you fill 
it retains until the field magnets become and mail the attached coupon TODAY. 


inert. As a rule, the starting motor acts 
upon the engine fly-wheel, but in one or 
two instances, including the Rolls-Royce, 
it drives through the medium of the gear- 
box and clutch. 

With regard to engine-cooling systems, 
there are no very noteworthy developments. WwW i N D S H ! E LD Cc L E & N E R $ 2.00 
In one or two cases abnormally large water Easy to Put On Don’t wait until “tomorrow” to make your 
jackets are provided, but one had rather I 
anticipated some interesting innovations in “Regular” clamps 





The Outlook car safe! Go to your dealer TODAY or fill out the 
coupon NOW and put an Outlook on your car! Every 
day you drive in stormy weather without an Outlook you take 


Sees as _ “a over the top of the H : 

respect of means of regulating the opera windshield. Anyone desperate chances—you risk your own life and the lives of your 

tion of the cooling system, so as to make can put it on in ten passengers—you gamble on your luck not to maim or kill others, 
destroy property or wreck your own and other cars. Some day 


minutes and a screw- 





oe rane in — oe eae driver is the only tool if you persist—you'll lose ! 
Ww ut bein nnecessarily effectiv ired. . > 
7 ee eS ee Outlook the Cheapest and Best Insurance ! 
very cold weather. Such a result may be roller keeps the ten- J : : ’ 
hs ’ . re y be sion even and the No driver is so careful or so lucky that he won't 
aimed at either by incorporating something wiper firmly held have an accident sooner or later if he can't ong wane he's going ! 
. ane . _ is rai » glass. Clear vision is the only insurance that insures. ith an Outlook 
In the nature of a thermostatic V alv e or Special Af RF, on your car you con ceive safely aes days a year. Snow, of aay inist, eo 
by more ordinary mechanical means. closed cars fasten Ue ee 
Passing to the transmission sy } through: the glass or ; . 
: nd ‘ : 1 on system, one through the wind- Is Your Life Worth $2 ? 
notes the very general use of gear-boxes shield frame. The price of Outlook is $2 (in Canada $3) at your garage, acces- 
sory, hardware, automobile or tire < or. your dealer hasn't it 
providing four speeds and @ reverse, and DEALERS— send coupon with cash or money oxder direct to us. Don't drive an- 
the extended employment of ball-bearings Your jobber can other day without an Outlook! 
for gear-shafts. As already mentioned, 
_ supply you. All 
central gear control appears to be gaining dealers are authorized Outlook Company, 


to give the above 5581 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 

money-back offer and a For enclosed $2 (in Canada $3) send one Outlook Windshield 

guarantee of satisfac- Cleaner for....open car... .closed car on the understanding 
i i that I may try it 20 days and if not pleased may return it and 

get my money back promptly, with postage. 


ground rapidly. It is found in a large 
number of examples, including cars of all 
classes. Aft of the gear-box, perhaps the thon. 
most noteworthy development is the use 
in some instances of a spiral bevel drive 
to the back axle. Among examples of this 
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A Vision Realized 


EARS ago, when impelled by 
its need for his new sugar cane 
mill, John Hyatt invented his roller 
bearing, he little realized the limit- 
less possibilities it held for the 


benefit of mankind. 


But the success with which it met 
his needs and its immediate adap- 
tion for other purposes served as 
prophetic indication. 


It was then that the founders of the 
Hyatt organization beheld a vision 
of service for the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing that extended to almost 
every phase of industrial activity. 


They saw it serving in line-shafts, 
machine tools, factory trucks, mine 
cars—everywhere speeding up pro- 
duction —everywhere making 
machinery more durable, more 
dependable. 


Their vision broadened as in the 
cycle of progress-came the motor 
car, the motor truck, the farm 
tractor—including for each of 
these in turn the same splendid 
service that marked the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing in industry. 


ODAY their vision stands 

realized. Hyatt bearings are 
standard equipment in industrial 
plants, mining apparatus, machin- 
ery of all descriptions and practi- 
cally every make of motor car, 
truck and tractor. 


As the founders dreamed so has 
it come to pass. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Tractor Division: Motor Division: vf ndustrial Division: 
CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK 
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Hyatt Roller Bearings 


have all the advantages found in 
other types of radial bearings, and 
an additional feature the Hyatt hol- 
low roller—designed and built after 
many experiments to determine 
the most efficient type of roller. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings carry the 
load automatically keeping them- 
selves in line, distributing and 
cushioning the loads and shocks 
and constantly maintaining proper 
Jubrication over the entire bearing 
surface. The result is.carefree ser- 
vice and permanent satisfaction. 


Roller 
Bearings 
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The most valuable piano in the world 
‘THE coloring ofa Corot,the model- 


ing of a Rodin, the style of a Stevenson— 
all these are poeperiy rs superlatives 
of artistic achievement. ere is equal 
measure of pre 5 ee implied when 
we say, “the tone of a Steger.” 
Write for the » Steger Piano and Player 
Piano Style 
terms. Steger dealers everywhere. 


STEGER &® SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Steger Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Factories at Steger, Illinois 
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16 acres is. Large Se iliustrate cyclo- 
pedia reference catalog—428 pages-- issue 
1920, NNER E 50 cents. New Cireular 10 cents 
NCIS MAN 501 New York 


FOR 


le shot rifle for model 
cart. $3.50 per 100 











OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


DECK PAINT 
Ww po AN 


for porches, floors and walls 
DRIES HARD OVERNIGHT 


A merchant recently re- 
marked, “The shrewdest 
and most truly economical 
cettormers I have are buying 
U.S. N. Deck Paint, and once 





they use it, they never accept 
any other.” An ideal finish 
for general home use. 

THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. 
Beston 

























f mentition material, easily applied in plastic form 
ove r iia or wood, iron, concrete or oe solid founda- 
tion—Laid 3-8 | to 1-2 in. thick—Does not » peel or come 
loose from foundation. 

Ic geengnts a continuous, fine grained, smooth, non-slip- 

peaction a seamless tile—No crack, crevice 

or joint for or ae accu grease, dirt or moisture—Is 
noiseless and does no! 


The Best Floor 
for Kitchen, Pantry th Reem, Laundry, Por 
Restaurant, Thea’ Factory, rOffice Sting Re Rail. 
roa’ Station pees Py where a beautiful, sub- 
stantial and foot-easy floor 


Your choice & severest Lay aia. Full information 
and sam request. 


IMPERIAL. FLOOR COMPANY 
1126 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 
On the Market ro years 
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practise are the Sizaire-Berwick and the 
British Ensign. The general contention is 
that the spiral bevel is only really satisfac- 
tory when carried out more or less regard- 
less of expense, and consequently it is rather 
surprizing to find this type of drive adopted 
in one of the cheaper quantity-produced 
American ecars. 

Among light cars there appears to be a 
slight tendency to depend upon friction 
drive. 





ENGLAND RECOGNIZES AMERICA’S 
LEAD IN AERIAL MAIL 

URING the railway-labor difficulties 

in England in September some few 
letters were carried by an airplane service 
organized by the General .Post-office, but 
England thus far, on the admission of 
Maj. W. T. Blake, in The Sunday Times 
(London), is far behind the United States 
in the development of an airplane-mail 
service. The writer continues, pointing 
out the shortcomings of the British system 
and comparing it to the developments 
over here: 


The service was a rank failure, and the 
reason for this was obvious. Too few 
posting-centers were provided—only about 
three for the whole of London—and an 
absurdly high surcharge of two shillings 
(normally fifty cents) per letter was im- 
posed. Several writers have shown that 
sixpence (twelve cents) per letter would 
have brought in huge profits, and with even 
partial loads twopence per letter would have 
covered running expenses and left a fair 
margin. 

In America they do things differently, 
and in respect of the aerial-mail services 
have certainly given a lead to the world. 
The first line to be organized was that from 
New York to Washington, via Philadel- 
phia. This service was opened on August 
12, 1918, and has been in operation ever 
since. Shortly after the Washington route 
commenced another service to Chicago 
was inaugurated. During September, the 
first complete month of the air-mails, 
the Washington service was carried out in 
each direction daily without a single break 
from any cause. 

Beginning with a charge of about half 
the imposition of the General Post-office, 
the service soon found that huge profits 
were being made, and the surcharge was 
reduced to five cents per letter. Later, 
as the services became more popular, the 
charge was still further reduced, and in the 
spring of this year the ordinary postage- 
rate of two cents per letter was brought 
into operation. This has resulted in a 
saving of over one million dollars over the 
ordinary method of transport, and on the 
Chicago trip a saving in time of sixteen 
hours per journey. 

But America does not mean to stop at 
two services. After running her mails for 
over a year with pronounced success, she 
contemplates an extension of the new means 
of transport all over the country. 

Mr. Otto Praeger, Second Assistant 
Postmaster-General: to the U. S. A., in 
the course of a statement regarding the 
future of the aerial-mail service, said: 

“The aerial mail is a new development, 
for which the Postmaster-General is rightly 
responsible. There is a great demand for 








extension of the aerial mail, but we are 
limited by reason of small appropriations. 
The Post-office Department had a bare one 
hundred thousand dollars to start with, 
and obtained _about eight hundred thousand 
dollars more at the last session of Con- 


gress. Through cooperation with the 
Army we have recently obtained one hun- 
dred obsolete De Havilands, which in their 
present state are useless either for military 
or commercial work. These airplanes are 
being remodeled and equipped with Liberty 
motors, so as to carry four hundred pounds 
of mail each. They will provide tempo- 
rary equipment for such air-mail lines as 
must be established this fall. Early 
this winter we expect to have in the air 
at least several of the fourteen big-cargo 
machines now under construction. With 
these in operation the Post-office Depart- 
ment, through its aerial mail, will save 
one and a half million dollars a year 
over the present cost of first-class-mail 
transportation.” 





AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES APPROACH. 
ING THE 8,000,000 MARK 


Y the turn of the new year there will 

be a car for every third family in the 
United States, estimates The Wall Street 
Journal, basing its prediction on a total 
population of 105,000,000 and counting 
five persons to the family. By December 
31, the official register of both passenger- 
and commercial-cars will be 7,602,000. 
The number of motor-cars now in use, in 
spite of the handicap to manufacturing im- 
posed by the war, is now more than double 
that recorded in 1916.. ‘‘The enthusiasm 
for motor stocks in Wall Street is no greater 
than the interest displayed in all sections 
of the United States over the automobile 
and its future,” 
quoted above. ‘‘In addition to the many 
attractions offered by the machine itself 
there is the extra stimulant of road-building, 
opening up new possibilities for the auto- 
Probably one billion dollars will 
be expended within the next few years by 
fore- 


says the financial authority 


mobile. 


the various States on good roads, 
shadowing increased pleasure riding and 
short-haul transportation by motors.’’ As 
for the present situation: 


A eanvass of the automobile situation in 
the forty-eight States and the District of 
Columbia shows that there will be 7,602,000 
automobiles, both passenger and commer- 
cial, officially listed on December 31. The 
1919 registry, needless to say, will be a new 
high record and compares with actual tab- 
ulation of 6,225,192 cars at the end of 1918. 
This increase of 22 per cent. follows ex- 
actly the same progress during the 1918 
year despite the purported shortage of cars. 

By the turn of the new year there will be 
a car for every fourteen persons in the 
United States based on the estimated pop- 
ulation of 105,253,400 a year ago. In the 
New England States with a car for fifteen 
persons and in the eastern region with one 
for every seventeen the showing is near to 
the average rate. However, the distribu- 
tion throughout the country is not so uni- 
form, with the ratio one for every twenty- 
two in the South, ten in the Mid-West, 
nine in the Far West, and one for every 
eight persons along the Pacific slope. © 
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e Let These Ten Keys 
; Do Your Figure Work 


. HE figuring of the whole world is done with just 
10. There are but 10 numerals. 10 is plenty! 


And so Sundstrand does every variety of figuring with but 
10 keys. It needs no more! Consider what this 10-key 
design means to you. The compact, logical arrangement 
of the keyboard promotes faster, easier figuring. You 
operate just as you would write, one hand doing it all by 
- , the rapid touch system. It’s the natural way of figuring. 
1s Only 10 Keys Always accurate and dependable. Prints in plain sight. 
le . to Operate Small and compact, it can be easily carried to its work. 





Ask the Sundstrand man to point outthe exclusive features — 
howtomultiply beyondthe number of columnsin the machine. 


if Have him show you all the savings the Sundstrand will make 

g, for you. Also you should see the booklet. It’s decidedly 

)- worth while. A note on your letterhead brings it immediately, 

ll 

¥ SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO. : 
Factory and General Offices, 2500 Eleventh Street ‘ 

a Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. : 

d Sales Offices and Service Stations in principal cities 


in 





t, FIGURING MACHINE 
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Simplify Your Shaving 
A ee Soften 


Slow, bothersome processes are done away with by Shavaid. It softens 


the beard instantly. 
with hot towels and rubbing in. 


It soothes and protects the skin. It does away 


After-shaving lotions are unnec- 


essary. A great scientific laboratory offers you a Free Trial Tube. 


HE actual process of shav- 

ing is simple. It is the prep- 

aration that takes the time, 
that makes it an irksome task for 
many men. 

Shavaid frees you from this 
bothersome rubbing in. It softens 
the beard instantly. Instead of 
making the skin more tender, as 


But there is no need to rub the 
lather in. Shavaid works better 
if the lather is merely spread on. 
Then shave with comfort, new 
ease. Note how Shavaid has 
softened the beard quickly. Note 
the time you save. 

The razor does not “pull.” It 
“takes hold,” because the hairs 


hot water and rub- 
bing do, it soothes, 
heals, protects. 


Harsh 
Methods 
Unnecessary 


Hot water appli- 
cations before shav- 
ing should be 
avoided, as_ skin 
specialists agree. 
Hot water brings 
the blood to thesur- 
face at the wrong 
time. It causes that 








Shavaid 


Softens the beard instantly 
—apply to dry face before 
the lather. 
Saves time and trouble 
—no hot water, no “rub- 
bing in” of the lather. 
Protects the face 
—skin remains firm and 
smooth. 
Removes the razor “‘pull’’ 
—harsh ways age the skin 
prematurely. 
Replaces after-lotions 


—Shavaid is a cooling, 
soothing balm. 








have been properly 
prepared. The face 
feels velvety and 
soft. The coating of 
Shavaid not only 
softens the beard, 
but acts as a com- 
plete and scientific 
balm for the skin. 
Even if you shave 
close, there is no 
smarting, no 
“drawn” feeling. 
Shavaid is in itself 
a cooling, soothing, 
healing emollient. 


Try the 


dry, drawn feeling. 
It brings wrinkles too soon. 

By using Shavaid, you can do 
away with hot water applications 
and after-lotions. Shavaid keeps 
the skin firm and smooth — the 
pores remain normal. You can 
shave closer, without the usual 
abrasions and frequent use of the 
caustic stick. 


The Simpler Way 


Just apply a small quan- 
tity of Shavaid to the dry 
beard. Then apply your 
favorite lather. 


New Way 


Until you try Shavaid for your- 
self, you cannot be convinced. 
That is why we offer you a Trial 
Tube, at our expense. Just fill in 
the coupon and mail it. When 
your Free Trial Tube comes, 
abandon old ways and try the 
new way. You will be convinced. 


After you have used up the 
Free Trial Tube, you can get 
Shavaid from your drug- 
gist at 50 cents a tube. 
Or, if he cannot supply 
you, we will be pleased to 

fill your order direct. 


Shavaid 


At Druggists — 50c a Tube 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


auttonestiantioetionstionstiontonstiontententionttondicednadioe: 





Se 


Name 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, III. om 





Mail free trial tube of Shavaid to J 


Street Address 
City TT 
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The ‘“‘density”’ is greatest in those States 
where climate conditions are mild and even 
all the year round and in the farming 
regions. Iowa still leads with a car for 
every 6.2 persons, Nebraska has a rating 
of 6.5, California, 6.6; South Dakota, 7; 
Kansas, 7.1; Montana, 8.1; Minnesota, 9, 
and so on. Incidentally, California’s fig- 
ures represent only actual individual fee 
registrations, and if all replacements and 
manufacturers’ and dealers’ cars were in- 
cluded the total registration would be well 
over five hundred thousand. 

New York again leads in point of total 
registration with 535,000 machines, yet the 
per capita number is only twenty, or three 
lower than that of Massachusetts. Ohio, 
the bell-wether of the West, is a close rival 
with 510,000 cars, or one for every 10.3 per- 
sons, Pennsylvania, with 475,000, or one for 
every 18.5 persons, is next, and Illinois has 
470,000. 

Incidentally, Illinois expects to run its 
motor registration up to 600,000 during 
the 1920 vear, and since fees have been in- 
creased 50 per cent. for that period, $5,000,- 
000 increased income is expected from this 
source. The State has voted $60,000,000 
for 5,800 miles of hard-surface roads, 1,000 
miles to be ready early next summer. 

The prosperous sunny South has only 
one car per twenty-two persons, yet its 
absorption of automobiles in recent years 
outstrips that for any other section. For 
instance, Missouri is going to have a regis- 
tration of 245,000 automobiles on January 
31, or five times the total of five years ago, 
while Georgia’s registration has grown from 
9,000 odd to 130,009. New road construc- 
tion in States below the Mason and Dixon 
line has quickened buying of ears. 

Registration of motor-trucks throughout 
the country will total from 700,000 to 800,- 
000. Auto-truck traffic has assumed record 
proportions and threatens to have an im- 
portant bearing upon earnings of the na- 
tion’s steam-roads. Incidentally, the out- 
turn of motor-trucks this year is expected 
to number slightly below 300,000 despite 
the small production of the first. three 
months. Passenger-car production this 
year is expected to reach 1,700,000. 

This productive rate is far below current 
requirements. In almost every town and 
city dealers are way behind in their orders. 
And the demand is on the increase. That 
the absorptive power is still away ahead of 
production is indicated by fact that if the 
nation, as a whole, had Iowa’s automobile 
“density”? there would be 17,500,000 cars 
on the road to-day, or nearly 10,000,000 cars 
more than the 1919 registration. 

A leading automobile authority says: 
““T don’t think anybody can predict the 
saturation-point in the motor-car business 
because there can never be such a thing. 
We may reach the over-production point, 
but there will always be a demand for cars 
comparable with the number of cars in use. 
For example, with 6,000,000 cars in use, 
there is a renewal demand of 1,000,000 
cars a year, but if later we have 12,000,000 
cars in use, which seems highly probable, 
there will be a normal demand for 2,000,000 
cars a year, aside from any new business.” 


A geographical arrangement of automo- 
bile registrations for the entire country, and 
the totals for each State, are presented 
below. The figures for December 31, 1919, 
are official predictions. Those for other 
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years represent actual registration for same 


date unless otherwise noted: 


Dec. 31. Dee. 31 Dec.31 
1919 1917 1916 








New England......... 482,000 356,193 276,176 
Eastern... ...cccceces 1,379,000. - 966,530 713,262 
Southern. ..... ... 1,479,000 840,674 582,495 
Mid-West -.+ 2,427,000-1;714,345 1,223,476 
Western.... eee 998,000 660,563 413,599 
| ers To 837,000 531,543 379,626 ‘ 

DGta. oo cccsswien'e 7,602,000 5,072,629 3,588,663 

NEW ENGLAND STATES 
1919 1918 1916 1915 


Massachusetts 230,000 ©193,497 136,809 102,633 
Sones cticut . 101,500 91,262 55,831 37,028 
Maine....... 56,000 41,491 28,951 21,289 
Ithode qe. 38,000 36,218 21,106 16,412 
NH. 5 


Vermont..... : 27,000 22,554 . 15,6 11,479 
EASTERN STATES “ 
New York.... 535,000(c)463,758 317,866 234,032 












LS SE 475,000 397,289 230,578 160,744 
New aa. -. 190,000 155,519 104,341 78,232 
Maryland. . 112,000 74,666 41,209 28,583 

ae Sawedas 50,000 40,000 13,118 oun 
Delaware nee 17,000 12,955 6,150 4,657 

SOUTHERN STATES 
Texas.. ... 835,000 251,118 172,687 er 
Missouri..... (a)245,000 192,700 103,587 72,314 
Georgia...... 130,000 99,984 47,579 25,670 
Virginia...... 95,000 72,228 35,426 21,357 
Kentucky... . 95,000 65,800 31,500 19,500 
No. Carolina.. 100,000 75,654 24,363 16,305 
Tennessee. . 2,000 65,000 30,000 22,000 
So. Carolina. 75,000 55,492 20,500 ae 
West Va..... 50,000 39,503 25,083 12,550 
PIOtNGe...-.- 60,000 45,951 14,220 Ben 
Alabama..... 60,000 46,171 21,639 11,925 
Louisiana. ... 50,000 40,000 20,014 17,000 
Mississippi. . . 52,000 43,442 20,474 eee. 
Arkansas..... 50,000 41,458 15,423 8,021 
MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 
Ohio......... 510,000 413,000 255,428 181,295 
Illinois. . . 470,000 389,761 248,249 180,852 
Iowa. ...- 355,000 338,110 198,602 152,122 
Michigan. ee 325,000 262,125 160,052 114,485 
Indiana...... 270,000 227,160 108,000 96,900 
Minnesota.... 260,000 204,458 137,500 92,000 
Wisconsin.... 237,000 196,840 115,645 79,790 
WESTERN STATES 
Kansas...... « WE 000 (c) 193,540 89,223 59,486 
Nebraska. . 200,000 173,379 100,534 59,140 
Oklahoma.... 150,000 122,000 55,089 29,706 
Colorado..... 110,000 83,630 44,135 28,163 
So. Dakota... 105,000 86,157 44,258 28,725 
No. Dakota. . 81,000 72,534 40,447 24,910 
Montana..... 60,000 51,037 24,440 14,499 
Wyoming. ..» 22,000 16,200 1s eed e/ y) Ci 
ew Mexico.. 20,000 17,64 : 00 le 
PACIFIC STATES or our ami ve 
California.... 470,000 374,800 232,440 163,795 
Wamiagten . red ror aes “a 
regon...... 1,000 63,324 ’ 3,585 * ” 

Idaho........ 43,000 32,289 12,999 6,999 “The Official Rules of Card Games 
ee 35,000 27,204 13,507 7,994 : a s 
Arizona... ... 29,000 23,905 12.122 7,318 —a 250-page Card Playing Encyclopedia 
Nevada...... 9,000 8,155 4,609 2,000 


(a) As of January 31, 1920. (6) As of June 30, 1920. 
(c) As of March 1, 1919 





a clear, easy-to-understand style that even a person who has never 
played cards before can quickly learn to play any game by simply 
reading the rules. It also contains many suggestions on good and bad 


HOW TO SAVE ONE HUNDRED AND points of play which will enable confirmed card players to materially im- 
NINETEEN MILLION DOLLARS Ff prove their skill in any game. Sent postpaid for only 20 cents. 


IN TIRES AND GAS aM P NG 
every automobile in the United States LAY! 
travels six thousand miles a year, which CARDS 


is a conservative estimate, and if it is esti- h ' 
cd : _— ‘ é > sre to need ar 
mated that one-fifth of this mileage is con- are too well known by card players everywhere to need any extended 
description. Their air- -cushion finish, which prevents gumming and stick- 


fined to the proposed Federal system of ing; their large, easily-read indexes; and their superior quality, which 
roads, and that the improvement will effect makes them unusually durable and long-lasting—have made them the 


eat world’s standard for all general play. 
a saving of only one and one-half cents a i * os tli 4 
mile for tire and gasoline consumption, or REVELATION” —The New Fortune Telling Cards 


ninety dollars per car per annum, the Fed- There is no end to the fun that can be had with these marvelous fortune 
. ‘ , 





Cree AINS the rules for over 300 different games—written in such 























. : : ms telling cards. Their weirdly accurate prophecies of the future will hold 
eral highways would mean a total saving of your interest as nothing else has ever succeeded in doing. One color back 
$119,000,000 in tire and gasoline bills alone. | 5 in tuck case, 50 cents per deck; colored back design, gold edges, in ¥ 
This fact is one of the arguments used by mee telescope case, 70 cents. P 4! 
i ire 3 / Be sure to send for the book, ‘“The Official Rules of Card 
M. O. Eldridge, Director of Roads, A. A.'A., y Games" TODAY. 250 pages—300 games. Only 20 cents. — ; 


in arguing that the road question has be- 
come a Federal problem, and that the es- 
tablishment of a national highway system 
is needed to prevent nation-wide economic Also manufacturers of Congress Playing Cards, the art 
Be ies 3 back, gold edge deck for parties, prizes, gifts, etc. 

waste. A bill is now before Congress pro- 

viding for the maintenance, at the expense 
of the Government, of a national system of : z 
roads, under the direction of a Federal | . ta cg TO PC rt Ty Eee TTT eC rr eo 


Tue U. S. Piayinc Carp Company 


The U. S. 
Dept. B-5, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. or Windsor, Canada Playing Card Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 
or Windsor, Canada 


_ . Please send postpaid the new “‘Offi- 
cial Rulesof Card Games”. Lenclose 20¢+ 


POE Seitcccsi cats scceteddudheminceventeres Gus 


REN cave de ncdeoboabsentsssecatce osdevece 
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© S. F. W. & Son, Inc. 


Just as if’) vou selected 


the sweets in the SAMPLER 
from fen different packages of Whitman's 


The candies in the Sampler were really selected by the millions of Americans 
who have enjoyed Whitman’s since 1842. We packed selections from ten of 
our best-liked packages in the Sampler—sweets assorted just right for most 
people, and a charming introduction to ten separate Whitman’s products. 


Selected stores everywhere (usually the best Drug Store) are agents for the 


sale of the Sampler and the other Whitman packages. 


iladelphia, U. S. A.’ 


ages P at ne 
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Easy to Play—Easy to Pay 


A Buescher True-Tone Saxophone opens the way for you to double your 
income, double your opportunities and double your popularity and pleasure. 
It is easy for the beginner—you can learn to play the scale in one hour’s prac- 
tice and take your place in the band within 90 days. Practice is a pleasure 
rather than an effort. A clarinet player can make the change almost at once. 


Get This Free Saxophone Book 


It tells you what each Saxophone is best adapted for, when to use singly, in 
quartettes, sextettes, octettes, or in regular band or full Saxophone Band. Tells 
how to transpose for cello parts in orchestra, and familiarizes you with many 
facts you would like to know, whether you are a beginner, amateur or profes- 
sional. It illustrates and describes the virtues of each model of the Saxophone 
Family from Bb and Eb Soprano Saxophone to Contra Bass. Ask for your copy. 


Buescher-Grand Cornets and Trombones 


ease in the slides and perfect balance. 


obligation. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on eas 





The Famous Buescher-Grand Cornet 
The biggest and most perfect tone 





Buescher True-[one Saxophones 


to send you names of users in your locality. illu 
of True-Tone Band and Orchestra Instruments free. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


of any Cornet 266 Jackson Street, Elkhart, Indiana 


The Six Brown Brothers 
of Chin- Chin and Jack-o- 


intern fame 
The highest paid musical 
act of today 


Nearly every member of the Six 
Brown Brothers, Tommie Brown’s 
Clown Band, Tommie Brown’s 
Musical Review and Tommie 
Brown’s Highlanders, USE 
Buescher Instruments. Ask them. 
Buescher is the oldest maker of 
Saxophones and 
these instruments than the combined 
products of all the other manufac- 


makes more of 





Rudy Wiedoeft 
“The Saxophone 


Wizard. 


Wiedoeft’s True- 
Tone Saxophone 
started him on 
the road to suc- 
cess. He can now 
name his own 
prices for engage- 
ments he accepts. 


_ With all its wonderful volume, the Buescher-Grand Cornet is exceptionally easy to blow, requiring so 
little exertion to start the tones, or to keep them sounding, that jumps of thirds, fifths or octaves can be 
taken without the slightest stopping or breaking or spacing betweer. the 
tones. Its ‘“‘Split-No-Tone’’ Bell is an exclusive and patented feature. 
THE BUESCHER-GRAND TROMBONE enables you to do bigger 


things musically. Possesses an unrivalled smoothness and velvety 


° You can order any Buescher 
Free Trial—Easy Payments jietriment without paying 
one cent in advance, and try it six days in your own home, without 
payments. Ask us 
strated Catalog 
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commission of five members. This system 
is to embrace 1 per cent. of the highways 
of each State, and is to include two roads 
in each State, one north and south, one east 
and west, or in opposite directions to each 
other, connected with national highways in 
other States. Such a coordinated system, 
argues Mr. Eldridge, would save the coun- 
try many times its cost. As he elaborates 
the situation in The American Motorist 
(New York): 


Consivered from every angle, the road 
question in the United States is fundamen- 
tally a question important and intricate 
enough to engage the attention and active 
support of the Federal Government. How- 
ever important it was fifty years ago to tie 
the Pacific coast to the rest of the country 
by the completion of transcontinental rail- 
ways, to which the Government gave its ac- 
tive support and cooperation, it is equally 
important to-day in this motorized age to 
bind the West with the East and the 
North with the South by the construction 
of adequate highways. The undertaking 
transcends the powers and resources of 
States, and requires the initiative leader- 
ship and financial support of the Federal 
Government. 

In the opinion of thousands of clear- 
thinking men and women the road ques- 
tion will not be correctly solved in our day 
and generation until there is built and 
maintained by the Federal Government a 
national system of highways supplemented 
by State systems built and maintained by 
and at the expense of the States and county 
and township systems built and maintained 
by local authority all properly connected 
and correlated. ...... 

In most of the Eastern States, 1 per cent. 
fof the existing roads] will be sufficient to 
provide [the proposed] system, but in some 
of the Western States the mileage necessary 
to produce the two roads may require 7 or 
8 per cent. of the existing mileage in those 
States. 

It is estimated that on this basis the na- 
tional system would include approximately 
thirty thousand miles of road, or about 1.2 
per cent. of the total mileage of the country. 

The United States is about five States 
wide on meridian lines and seven States 
wide on lines of latitude. The Federal sys- 
tem would, therefore, roughly, include five 
transcontinental routes and seven routes 
extending in a north-and-south direction 
with adequate connections. At $40,000 a 
mile, the proposed system would cost about 
$1,200,000,000. 

The system of national highways would 
be laid out with due regard to centers of 
agriculture and industrial production, would 
serve to benefit the postal service, to facili- 
tate ecommerce, to provide for the general 
defense, and to aid in the common welfare. 
Aside from its economic value a national 
system of roads would achieve at the same 
time a superb military system connecting 
every important fort and concentration 
point, arsenal, and munition center through- 
out the United States. 

All highways embraced in the Federal 
system would be built with an eye to future 
traffic needs. All roadbeds would be well 
graded and drained, dangerous railroad 
crossings and sharp curves eliminated. 
Strong bridges constructed and durable sur- 
faces with adequate widths provided. 
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The saving which would be effected by 
the building of a Federal system of roads 
would be enormous. It was estimated by 
the Bourne Joint Congressional Committee 
in 1912 that approximately 700,000,000 
tons of produce were carried annually over 
the highways of the United States. Based 
on increased production, and increased ton- 
age carried by rail since that date, it may 
be conservatively estimatedthat the present 
highway traffic of the country amounts to 
approximately a billion tons annually. 

Assuming that the Federal system will 
include thirty thousand miles and that the 
roads when completed will serve a zone 
only ten miles in width on either side, then 
it follows that the system will develop and 
serve an area of over 600,000 square miles, 
or one-fifth of the total area of the United 
States, and that one-fifth of the total ton- 
nage carried by the highways of the United 
States would be hauled over the Federal 
system. 

In 1915 the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads as the result of an economic 
survey of highway improvements in eight 
selected counties in widely separated parts 
of the country showed that the saving in 
hauling costs for the selected systems in 
those counties amounted to about seven- 
teen cents per ton-mile. Assuming that 
200,000 tons, one-fifth of the total tonnage 
of the country, will be carried on the Fed- 
eral system a distance of ten miles and at a 
saving of seventeen cents per ton-mile, or 
$1.70 per ton, the total saving would amount 
to $340,000,000 per annum. ...... 

There are at present about 6,500,000 au- 
tomobiles in the United States, exclusive of 
commercial cars. This investment at $1,- 
000 per vehicle may be valued at $6,599,- 
000,000. Within five years this figure will 
probably be more than doubled. Further- 
more with roads in their present condition 
most of these vehicles will be ready for the 
scrap pile in five years, the depreciation 
therefore amounting to probably a billion 
dollars or more per annum. Our annual 
tire bill amounts to over a billion dollars a 
year, and while it is not known definitely 
how much longer tires will last on good 
roads than on poor ones, the saving in tires 
alone would amount to millions of dollars 
annually. 

A well-built and well-maintained system 
of Federal highways will draw traffic to it 
from a distance of at least ten miles on each 
side, thereby reducing transportation costs 
and increasing land values. 

While it is realized that the increase in 
the value of land must not be added to the 
saving in hauling costs, but is rather the 
effect produced by those causes, it is per- 
haps the best index which can be obtained 
as to the economic value of highways. 
Economic surveys conducted by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads show that 
road improvements invariably result in 
the enhancement of values to adjacent 
lands. 

This is due principally to increased pro- 
duction as the farms are brought relatively 
nearer to their market centers and to the 
convenience and access to schools, churches, 
places of amusement, etc. These increases 
vary between wide limits, but based on the 
results of these studies it can be estimated 
that the increased value of the land within 
the twenty-mile zone embracing the pro- 
posed Federal system would amount to at 
least ten dollars per acre, or a total of 
$3,800,000,000. 







The Colleoni Monument at Newark, a replica of the 
famous masterpiece at Venice, is one of the most impos- 


ing structures in America. 
The massive base upon which the figure stands is | 
made entirely of é 











GEORGIA MARBLE ¢ 


Its adaptability to design, its /\ 
massive strength and eternal 
beauty make GEORGIA 
MARBLE the choice of cele- | 
brated sculptors. 


GEORGIA MARBLE is uv / 


surpassedasamonumentalstone. / 


THEGEORGIA MARBLE \ 
COMPANY 
Tate, Ga. 
(The figure of Lincoln, tn the new Lincoln 


lemorial unveiled in Washington on 
Feb. 12th, is entirely of Georgia Mla rble) 
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‘eee New Home | 


you contemplate building, our new catalog 
will be invaluable to you. It is the Book de 
Luxe—one of the most elaborately prepared 
books of its kind ever issued. Itshows the work 
of some of the leading architects in America, 


eliminate waste. Lumber is cut to exactness. 
There isno guess work—not even —yry! for 
9 ur Carpenter. Erection time is cut in half. 

he saving to you is tremendous. You may 
have your choice of siding, or shingles, or if you 
prefer stucco, we will provide building paper and 
metal lath already for stucco at the same cost. 


New 1920 Sterling System Book 


n’t decide on your home until you have seen 
it. Valuable build: ng information on every page. 
Send 10c and coupon below. 




















“A 


Seal This Coupon fteraational Mill & Timber Co. 2%; AE Zan 


Enclosed find 10¢ ~ your 1920 De Luxe Book of 
Sterling System Homes 

and 10 and we will send you our De Luxe Book 

of Sterling Homes. This is one of the most beaut- Name 

iful books of itskind ever published. Every pros- 5 Address 
pective home builder should have a copy for the : 
Valuable building information it contains. City State 
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HE LIST of motor cars at the right 

is not merely impressive evidence of 
Willard leadership—but of a three-fold 
Willard responsibility—fully realized and 
fully accepted. 

As the leader of a great industry, 
Willard is held responsible, and rightly, 
for storage battery improvement, for 
storage battery service, and for giving 
all necessary help and information to the 
great car-owning public. 

And to make the new Willard battery 
owner’s task easier, in addition to our 
responsibility for the quality of material 
and workmanship, we offer to all such as 
properly register the new battery at a 
Willard Service Station, a 90-day in- 
surance free of charge, with full and 


complete printed information on every 
point the owner needs to know. 

The Nation-wide Willard Service Or- 
ganization was established and is main- 
tained for the car owner’s benefit, to assist 
him in getting a really trained service by 
men who know their job. 

The latest of many Willard contribu- 
tions to battery improvement is the 
Still Better Willard with Threaded Rub- 
ber Insulation—an invention which en- 
tirely does away with what was previously 
an almost universal battery repair ex- 
pense—re-insulation. Our one objective 
is the car owner’s complete satisfaction, 
and this we pledge to those who make 
or sell motor cars and to the millions of 
men and women who drive them. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
T. A. WILLARD, President 
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Passenger Cars 


American Motorbus 
American Six 
Anderson 

Apperson 

Auburn 


Bacon Motors 
Barley 
Bartholomew 
Beggs Six 
Biddle 

Buick 


Canadian Briscoe 
Case 

Chevrolet 
Climber 

Comet 
Commonwealth 
Crawford 
Cunningham 


Daniels 
Davis 

Dixie Flyer 
Dodge Bros. 
Dorris 


Economy 
Elcar 
Elgin 


Ate sé 
Ferris 6 
Franklin 
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Cars on Which Willard Batteries are Regular Equipment: 


Gardner 


Geronimo 


Haynes 
Hebb 
Hollier-Eight 
Holmes 
Hupmobile 


Jordan 


Kankakee 
Kissel-Kar 


Lancia 
Lexington 
Liberty 
ouisiana 
McFarlan 
McLaughlin 


Madison 

Maibohm 

Marmon 

Mercer 

Meteor (Phila., Pa.) 
Meteor (Piqua, O.) 
Metz 

Michigan Hearse 
Midwest 

Mitchell 

Moline Knight 
Monitor 

Moore 


Napoleon 
Nash 
Nelson 


Noma 
Norwalk 


Ogren 

Olds 
Owen-Magnetic 
Olympian 


Packard 

Paige 
Pan-American 
Patterson 
Pecrless 
Phianna 
Piedmont 
Pierce-Arrow 
Premier 


Red Wing 
Renault 
Reo 
Revere 
Riddle 
Rock Falls 


S. & S. 
Singer 
Standard 
Stanwood 
Stanley 
Stearns 
Studebaker 
Stutz 


Velie 


Westcott 
Winton 


Commercial Cars 


Acason 
Acme 


American Commercial 
American-LaFrance 


Armleder 
Atterbury 


Bartholomew 


Belmont 
Bethlehem 
Brockway 
Buckeye 


Capitol 
Chevrolet 
Clydesdale 


Collier Truck 


Commerce 
Corliss 
Cortland 


Cunningham 


Dart 

Day-Elder 
enby 

Diamond T 


Dodge Bros. 


Dorris 


Dual Truck & Tractor 


Elgin 


Federal 


Fulton 
F. W. D. 


G. M. C, 
Garford 
Grant-Denmo 


Hahn 
Hamilton 
Hawkeye 
Henney 
Higrade 
Huffman Bros. 


Indiana 
Int’l Harvester 


Kalamazoo 
Kissel-Kar 


Lane 
Locomobile 
Luverne 


Mack 

Madison 
Menominee 
Mercury 
Michigan Hearse 
Minneapolis 
Mitchell 

Mutual 


Nash 
Noble 
Northway 


Old Hickory 
Oneida 
Oshkosh 


Packard 
Panhard 
Parker 
Pierce-Arrow 
Premier 


Rainier Truck 
Reo 

Republic 
Riddle 
Robinson 
Rock Falls 
Rowe 


Sandow 
Sayers & Scovil 
Seagrave 
Selden 
Service 
Signal 
Stewart 
Studebaker 
Tiffin 
Titan 
Transport 
Velie 

Vim 


Ward-LaFrance 
White 
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Will 1920 Be 
Like 1907? 


Will present conditions—very like those of 
1906—lead to a —— aaa slump in 1920 
similar to the panic 


BABSON’S 


speculative Bulletins analyze these 
poe Aan thoroughly. They give you the 
plain, unbiased facts of the it situa- 
tion and com: it with 1 a — 


That's ahead and govern himself accord- 
‘Report on Request 


A few copies of recent Bulletins and full detaile 
of Babson’s Se: 








rvices are available f 











For 40 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 
71.Certificates of $25 and up also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kans 













On High-Clase City Property 
mi-Annual Interest 


We are located in the heart of Central Texas where 
Eastern Life Insurance, Trust Companies, and Savings 

Banks are lending millions every year. 

Texas’ oil, iron ore, sulphur, and her great agricultural 
resources, make it one of the fastest growing states in 
America. 

Our record of gy nas. -two years, without loss to any 
investor, speaks for itself. 

We also sell loans on the installment plan, allowing 
6% interest on deposits. Investigate our plan. Loans 
always on hand $100.00 to $10,000.00. 

Write for descriptive literature and list of offerings. 


R. 0. CULP & COMPANY 
Mortgage Loans and Investments 


7 % FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 














Temple, Texas 
Write for Free Guide Book and 


PATENTS. EVIDENCE OF CONCEP- 


TION BLANK. Send model or sketch of invention 
for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co,,759 Ninth,Washington, D.C. 











High Salaried Men 


We want the investment 
accounts of men who are 
receiving good salaries, who 
can lay aside regularly sub- 
stantial amounts, who realize 
that they, as much as others, 
must save money, and who 
will appreciate the assistance 
of our Partial Payment Plan. 


Send for Booklet B-9 
“Partial Payment Plan’’ 


John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 
61 Broadway, NY. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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HAVE RAILROAD PRESIDENTS BEEN PAID TOO MUCH? 


S Congress perfects the railway legisla- 
tion which must be enacted before the 
roads go back to private operation on 
March 1, the matter of the salaries to be 
paid to executives will undoubtedly be a 
subject of debate. On Wall Street, judging 
by the interest taken in the matter by fi- 
nancial journals, everybody is wondering 
whether the former salaries of the high offi- 
cials of the big railroad systems will be 
restored. Under government control, as a 
writer in The Financial World notes, the 
salaries paid to the Director-General, Re- 
gional Directors, and Federal Managers 
have been as a rule much lower than those 
formerly received by the men in their rail- 
road positions under private control. For 
instance, Mr. Hines receives $25,000 as 
Director-General as against $77,210 as 
Chairman of the Atchison Board in 1917. 
Regional Directors are receiving from $30,- 
000 to $40,000 for managing groups of rail- 
roads, while before the war they received 
from $50,000 to $70,000 as heads of single 
roads. The Financial World presents a 
list of railroad executive salaries of 1917, 
which has been copied and commented on 
widely in the financial press. Its list, it 
says, can be verified by the official record 
in possession of Congressman Sims, former 
head of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. The highest paid 
permanent executive on the list was R S. 
Lovett, Chairman of the Union Pacific 
Board, who in 1917, the last year of private 
operation, received exactly $104,104.16; 
but Jacob M. Dickinson, former Secretary 
of War, was paid $120,732.90 as receiver 
of the Rock Island. As several editors 
note, 200 out of 20,000 general and divi- 
sional officers received salaries of $20,000 
or more. No doubt, we read in a bulletin 
issued by the National City Bank of New 
York, ‘“‘there are many people who think 
that these salaries represent mere favorit- 
ism and that no man can have so much 
more ability than the average man as to 
make him fairly worth so much more than 
the average rate of pay.” And “‘it may be 
assumed that if government ownership was 
made permanent, no such salaries would be 
paid by the railroads.”” But this bank in- 
dorses such high pay as being “‘based upon 
a record which affords proof of capacity,” 
s ‘insurance against the wastes of incom- 
petency,” and as “the competitive market 
price for demonstrated work and the reward 
for a successful career.”” The Railway Age, 
in an editorial which has received consider- 
able attention in the daily press, argues at 
some length that these executives were not 
getting a cent more than they were worth. 
In answer to the question, why there were 
so many salaries between $20,000 and 
$100,000, it says: 


There are two answers: First, bidding 
among the railway companies themselves 
for the best brains in the business has 
placed a premium upon those brains, and 
this premium is represented by the salaries 
paid to the principal officers. Secondly, 
the railways have had to bid for brains 
against other industries. It has been no 
uncommon thing for men of ability to leave 
the railroad business in order to secure in 
other lines of business incomes larger than 
they could get in the railroad business. _ If 
the railroad companies did not pay high 
salaries to men of first-class ability, most of 
the men of first-class ability in the industry 








would be attracted away to positions in 
other fields. 

While to a man who is receiving an in- 
eome of perhaps $1,000 or $2,000 a year 
salaries of $20,000 to $100,000 may seem 
very large, the fact is that the incomes 
which railway officers have enjoyed in pro- 
portion to the amount of energy and ability 
they have devoted to their work have been 
much smaller than the incomes made by 
men of corresponding rank in other lines of 
industry. While it is very unusual for a 
railway officer to receive a salary of $75,000 
a year, it is by no means unusual for men in 
purely industrial and commercial businesses 
to make incomes largely exceeding this 
amount. In fact, there are thousands of 
men running small businesses in the coun- 
try in which they own substantial amounts 
of stock, who are receiving salaries and divi- 
dends ranging anywhere from $100,000 to 
$1,000,000 a year. We know of the case 
of a railway president who a very few years 
ago refused a salary of $250,000 a year as 
head of a large manufacturing concern. 
We know of two cases of railway officers of 
lower rank than that of president who very 
recently became the heads of large indus- 
trial concerns under arrangements which 
will yield them larger incomes than that 
received by any of the railway officers whose 
names appeared in the list published in The 
Congressional Record. It is the misfortune 
of a man of ability in the railroad field that 
he has to depend for his income almost en- 
tirely upon his salary, because in the rail- 
way field the opportunities for making prof- 
itable investments are much more restricted 
than in almost any important line of com- 
merce or industry. 


In reply to some one who has suggested 
that the publication of this list would in- 
crease the sentiment for government owner- 
ship among railroad employees because it 
would make them feel so sharply the com- 
parative meagerness of their own incomes, 
The Railway Age declares that most of 
these high-salaried executives rose from 
the ranks. As we read: 


The number of individual officers receiv- 
ing $50,000 or more whose names appeared 
in this list is twenty-nine. The following 
list gives the positions in which and the 
ages at which eighteen of these twenty-nine 
men entered railway service. 


R. H. Aishton, axman, eighteen years old. 
W. G. Besler, trainmaster’s clerk, sixteen 
years old. 
H. E. Byram, call boy, sixteen years old. 
A. J. Earling, telegraph operator, seven- 
teen years old. 
J. M. Hannaford, clerk in general freight 
office, sixteen years old. 
Walker D. Hines, attorney, twenty-three 
years old. 
Marvin Hughitt, 
nineteen years old. 
L. E. Johnson, fireman, twenty years old. 
E. F. Kearney, telegraph operator, seven- 
teen years old. 
J. Kruttschnitt, engineering department, 
twenty-four years old. 
F. Loree, assistant 
corps, nineteen years old. 
R. 8S. Lovett, local attorney, twenty-four 
years old. 
W. T. Noonan, employee in accounting 
department, fourteen years old. 
Edmund Pennington, ware houseman and 
brakeman, twenty-one years old 
Samuel Rea, engineering corps, sixteen 
years old. 
E. P. Ripley, contracting freight agent, 
twenty-three years old. 
Schumacher, telegraph operator, 
seventeen years old. 


telegraph operator, 


in engineering 
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The Golden Age of the American Merchant Marine began when the group of famous Salem owners and 
merchants (about 1785) first sent their ships to China, India and St. Petersburgh, From then until the 
decline of the clipper ships in 1860, New England led the way upon the sea. 


New England and Foreign Trade 


N™ ENGLAND comes naturally by 
her maritime prestige and mas- 
tery. Her ports on the Atlantic are very 
fortunately situated. As compared 
with others, they are hundreds of miles 
nearer Europe. Their harbors could 
comfortably shelter the world’s fleets, 
and their wharves are favored by direct 
rail communication to all inland cen- 
tres. In all respects they are the natu- 
ral gateways for foreign trade. 


In Boston, New England possesses 
a port of entry and export yielding only 
to New York and Philadelphia in rank. 
During the year 1918 the imports 
at the port of Boston amounted to 
$295,915,214, and the exports dur- 


ing the same period $221,314,900. 


Directorates of industries throughout 
the country desiring to benefit by the 
advantages of New England seaports 
will find the Old Colony Trust 
Company equipped with exceptional 
facilities for remitting funds by cable, 
issuing commercial credits, financing 
exports and imports, furnishing foreign 
credit data, and locating markets for 
goods throughout the world. Send for 
our booklet—“Y our Financial Require- 
ments and How We Can Meet Them.” 


Come to New England this sum- 
mer—the Tercentenary of the Pilgrims’ 
Landing—and make this Company’s 
office your banking headquarters. 


O.tp-CoLony Trust COMPANY 


BOSTON 
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100% Efficiency 


Many a business firm suffers from 
the digestive disturbances of some 
of its officials or workers. 








100% efficiency and indigestion 
are incompatible. Nervous de- 
pression, diminished optimism and 
worry pursue the dyspeptic. 


If the dyspeptic will eat more 
regularly, masticate properly and 
chew a stick of Beeman’s Pepsin 
Gum for ten minutes after each 
meal, he will soon note a decided 
improvement in his digestion, and 
usually a valuable gain in his per- 
sonal efficiency. 





American Chicle Company 
New York Cleveland 
Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Rochester 
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if H. Truesdale, clerk, eighteen years 
old. 


A. H. Smith, William Sproule, and F. D. 
Underwood have modestly rendered it im- 
practicable for us to ascertain offhand how 
old tuey were when they entered railway 
service, but Mr. Smith entered it as a fore- 
man of bridges, Mr. Sproule as a clerk, and 
Mr. Underwood as a clerk, who soon gradu- 
ated into a brakeman. 

It will be noted that a large majority of 
these high-salaried men entered railway 
service when they were mere boys; and 
most of them had been continuously in the 
service for more than thirty years before 
they became heads of railroads and began 
to draw really large salaries. When it is 
considered that the two hundred men in- 
cluded in the list as receiving $20,000 or 
more were the principal officers and man- 
agers of properties representing an invest- 
ment of approximately $19,000,000,000 
and having earnings of over $4,000,000,000 
a year and operating expenses of almost 
$3,000,000,000 a year, it is rather difficult 
to understand how anybody having any 
knowledge of the ,character of the work 
they had to do and the responsibilities they 
had to carry can say that they were paid 
too much. 

Furthermore, since a very large majority 
of them rose from the ranks, it would seem 
that the larger were the salaries paid to 
them the greater would be the incentives 
afforded to the ambitious men in the service 
to strive, by increasing their efficiency, to 
increase their chances of risingjto the highest 
positions. 


‘**Pay a man $75,000 to be president of a 
railroad? Robbery!’ The Odd-Lot Re- 
view hears some one saying. But, it asks, 
“Ts it robbery?” 


Take a look at our precious dilettantes 
who are running the railroads to-day. 
True, their salaries are slight, but their 
services are even slighter. According to 
our way of thinking they are dear at any 
price. 

Give us back our railroad presidents at 
$75,000 or more a year. We'll be thankful. 
They at least know how to run a railroad. 


How these large railroad salaries are fixt 
under private ownership The Financial 
World does not know. It believes that the 
directors pass upon and fix the compensa- 
tion, while ‘‘Wall Street banking interests 
which have been credited with exercising 
the control of many roads, doubtless have 
something to say.’”’ Omitting the names 
and salaries of some of the officials of 
smaller roads, The Financial World presents 
as follows this list of prewar salaries on our 
principal systems: 

Robt. S. Lovett, Ch’man rw Com., U. Pacific. .... $104,104.16 
Edward P. Ripley, a OS eae 75,400.00 
Jacob M. Dickinson, Receiver, C., Lis)... 120,732.90 
Walker D. Hines, Director, C h’man A., T.&8.F.. 77,210.00 
Marvin Hewitt, Sr., Ch’man Bd. of Dir., C.& J. 60,460.00 
Julius Kruttschnitt, ”Ch’man Ex. Com. of Bd. of Dir., had 

Southern Pacific System.................4- 88,860.00 
C. M. Depew, Ch’man Bd. N. Y. Central....... 25'260.00 
John 8. Runnells, President, Pullman Co.......... 5 
Louis W. Hill, Chairman, Great Northern......... 
C. H. Markham, Pres., Illinois Central. . ; 
Henry Me. Allister, Jr., Gen. Coun., D. &R.G.. 


E. Pennington, Pres., ’Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. M.. 
Samuel Rea, Pres., Penn. System . 












Thos. M. Schumaker, Pres., El Paso & OE 60,150.00 
A. H. Smith, President, N. Y. Central............ 78,360.00 
William Sproule, Pres., Southern Pacific........... 62.036.00 
E. B. Thomas, Ch’man of Board, Lehigh Valley. . 50,880.00 
W. H. Truesdale, Pres., D., L. a 75,399.00 
F. D. Underwood, President, Erie —-- ..- 77,950.00 
Richard H. Aishton, Pres., C. & N. W 50,240.00 
L. M. Bell, Gen. Coun., C., R. L. & Pac.. 59,486.00 
W. G. Besler, Pres., C. R.R. of N.J. 50,210.00 
Geo. F. Brownell, V.-P. and Gen. Solicitor, E 49,610.00 
H. E. Byram, Pres., C., M. & St. Paul............ 60,000.00 
Carter, Ledyard & Milburn, Gen. Coun., D. & R.G 55,000.00 
Chadbourne & Shores, Counsel, SB 2eG....<:. 63,000.00 
W. W. Atterbury, V -Pres., SS Re 40,000.00 


John F. Auch, V. -Pres.and Traf.Man.,Phila.& R.R.R. 20,000.00 
Baker, Botts, Parker & Garwood, attorneys, 8. Pac.. 30.000.00 
Wm. Newell Bannard, spec. set. to Gen. Man., Penna 25,000.00 
W. B. Biddle, Pres., St. ys. > _ ews 39,879.00 








_— 
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Continued 
E. G. Bierd, Pres., Chicago & Alton.............. 36,346.00 
me P. Blair, Gen. Counsel, South. Pac......... 34,500.00 
ie L. Bond, Jr., Gen. Coun. and Dir., B.'& O.... 25,290.00 
Chas. W. Burn, Gen. Coun., North. Pac.......... 0,000.00 
Edw. G. Buckland, V.-P. and Gen. Coun., N. Haven. 22,699.00 
W. Heyward Meyers, V.-Pres., Penna............. 5,200.00 


J. J. Turner, Vice-Pres., Pennsy Ivania. 40,620.00 


4. N. Brown, Ch’man, B. of Dir., Pere Marquette. . 21,666.00 
F. C, Batchelder, Pres., B. & O. Term., Chicago... 22,015.00 
P. Butler, Coun., Fed. Val., MEO EUIGES 5 cn teas cic’ 0 45,000.00 
John Carstensen, V.-Pres., N. Y. Central. 2222277) 35,000.00 
Jas. T. Clark, Pres., Chi., Minn. & Omaha......... 25,160.00 
C. F. Daly, V.-Pres., & 5° enna 35,000.00 
Dean Richmond, V.-Pres., Pullman Co............ 30,000.00 
E. R. — Pres., Buff. & Susquehanna......... 35,300.00 


J. M. Davis, V.-Pres., in C harge Operations, B.&O 24,000.00 


A. J. Earling, Pres., C., M. & St'P............... 75,319.00 
Howard Elliott, Direc., ’Pres., and C ~~ man, N. Haven 37,381.00 
H. B Earling, V.-Pres., C., M. & St. P............ 20,000.00 


















J. A. Edson, Pres., Kan. City de at RRS 3 bp... 25,000.00 
J. D. Farrell, Pres., Union Pacific ... 30,030.00 
J.8. Fahnestock, Treas., bakin idan 20,000.00 
8. M. Felton, Pres., C hicago Gt. Western 40,259.00 
C. W. Galloway, Fed. | (Ps 20,210.00 
F. I. Gowan, Gen. Coun., 7 ees 30,000.00 
M. L. Gowan, Gen. Coun., Minion boGkesand 30,000.00 
Agnew T. Dice, Pres., ~” Ay th age ent 35,000.00 
L. C. Gilman, Pres., Spokane, _ & Seattle... 30,000.00 
J. E. Gorman, ae ee See ae 47,715.00 
Burton Hanson, ae eS ae 25,000.00 
J. M. Hanneford, Pres., Northern Pac............ 50,000.00 
W. J. Harahan, Pres., Seaboard Air Li INC. 0.2.00. 40,857.00 
W. F. Herrin, V.-P. and Chief Coun., So. Pac...... 38,170.00 
F. Harrison, Pres. Southe-n Railway ae eee 50,500.00 
James H. Hustis, Pres., Boston & Maine.......... 35,200.00 
E. W. Hyser, V.-Pres. and Gen. Coun., C.& N. W.. 36,260.00 
W. W. Inglis, V.-Pres. and Man., Del. & Hudson... 30,030.00 
W. J. Jackson. Receiver, Chic. & Eastern Illinois... 27,000.00 
A. C. James, Vice-Pres., El Paso & 8. W.......... 26,650.00 
E. T. Jeffery, Ch’man, B. of Dir., D. & R.G...... 20,166.00 
L. E. Jeffery, Gen. Coun., Southern.............. 23,083.00 
W. S. Jenney, V.-Pres. and G. Coun., D., L. & W.. 31,383.00 
L. E. Johnson, Pres., Missouri Pacific............. 60,090.00 
C. W. Jungen, Man., Southern Pacific. . ... 21,500.00 
Ed. F. Kearney, Pres., Wabash.................+ 50,120.00 
E. 8. Keeley, Vice-Pres., C., M. & St. P. 20,000.00 
Wn. P. Kenney, Vice-Pres., Great Northern. ...... 22,500.00 
John B. Kerr, Pres., New York, Ontario & Western. 20,230.00 
Leroy Kramer, Vice-Pres., Pullman Co............ 24,000.00 
J. M. Kurn, Pres., Detroit, _— & Ironton...... 20,000.00 
Bares em YD eee 25,110.00 
J. L. Lancaster, Pres. & i Ae ~ & Pacific. .... 20,470.00 
G. Lathrop, Gen. Sol., A., T. "&S scbsestioonatt 25,000.00 
C. Lawton, Gen. and Div. Coun., Central of Georgia 21,000.00 
H. B. Ledyard, Ch’man Bd., Mic higan Central..... : 

C. M. Levey, Pres ., Weste rn i 

E. D. Levy, Ist V.-P., G. Man., St. L. & 8. F...... 

R. T. Lincoln, Ch’man Bd., Pullman Co.......... 25,7 

E. C. Lindley, V. .-Pres., Dir. & Gen. Man., Gt. Nor.. 20, 000.00 
Loesch & Ric! shards, 20,500.00 
KE. E. Loomis, President Lehizh Vall PTE 44,287.00 
N. J. Loomis, Gen. Solicitor, Union Pacific........ 20,000.00 
L. F. Loree, Pres., Delaware & Hudson........... 50,800.00 


30,825.00 
24,040.00 
a 00 


L. F. Loree, Ch’man of Bd., Kan. C. 8 
W. H. Lyford, Gen. Coun. to Rec., C.& E.I...... 
D. T. McC ‘abe, Vice-Pres., Pennsylvania Pret 
- S. McChesney,;Pres., Term. R. R. Assn., St. Louis 
{. O. McCormack, V.-Pres. of Traffic, Southern Pac. 
A. D. McDonald, V.-Pres. and Cont., Southern Pac. . 
M. McDonald, President, Maine Central.......... 
W. A. McGonagle, Pres., Duluth, M. & N......... 
B. McKeen, Vice-Pres., Pennsylvania Lines se 
N. D. Maher, V.-Pres. of Operations, N. & W...... 
W. L. Martin, V.-P. and T. Man., M., St. P.& S.s 

J. A. Middleton, Vice-Pres., Lehigh Spe 
J. L. Minnis, V.-Pres. and Gen. Solic citor, Wabash. . 
H. U. Mudge, Pres., Denver & Rio Grande........ 
W. Heyward Myers, Vice-Pres., Pennsylvania. : 
Wm. T. Noonan, Pres., Buffalo, Roch. & Pittsburg. 





21, ‘000. ‘00 
25,020.00 
36,350.00 
20, 160.00 










25.0 000.00 


Obrien, Boardman, Harper & Fox, Counsel, Penna. . 26,500.00 
Dwight W. Pardee, Secretary, New York Central... 21,500.00 
G. 5. Patterson, Gen. Solicitor, Pennsylvania . . 30,000.00 
H. V. Platt, V.-P. and Gen. Man. Union Pacific. 20,000.00 
Edward J. Pearson, Pres., N. Y N.E4&H....... 40,000.00 
G. L. Peck, 4th Vice-Pres., Pennsylvania EES. 30,030.00 
Ralph Peters, Pres., Long Tsland Railroad......... 30,470.00 
W. 5. Pierce, General Counsel, WS osncyscces 24,000.00 
Ira A. Place, Vice-Pres., New York Central Lines... 35,150.00 
Epes Randolph, President, Arizona Eastern....... 26,465.00 
J. H. Reed, Pres., Bessemer & Lake Erie et DEER 2.00 





A. C, Ridgway, V.-Pres., C. 
E. M. Rine, Vice-Pres and Gen. cn. D.L. & W.. 
Alex. Robertson, Vice-Pres,, Missouri Pacific....... 95°869. ‘00 
Thomas Rodd, Chief Eng., Penna. Lines West..... 21,080.00 
W. L. Ross, Pres. and Rec., a St. 7 , 25,090.00 





H. Ruhlander, Ch'man Bd., = eer 40,000.00 
H. Russell, Vice-Pres. ¥ Michigan C entral AN 20,095.00 
C. E. Schaff, Rec. and Pres., M., K. & T.......... 43,000.00 
J. M. Shoomaker, Vice-Pres, Pennsylvania......... 25,000.00 
W. R. Scott, Pres., M. L. & T. R. R. and §.5...... 27,245.00 
C. B. Segar, Vice-Pres. and Controller, Union Pacific 37,016.00 
E. D. Sewall, Vice-Pres., C., M. & St. P........... 20,160.00 
M. V. Seymour, Coun., St. Paul Union Depot...... 27,000.00 
W. R. Scott, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man., 8. Pac . . 23,766.00 
G. M. Shriver, Vice-Pres., Baltimore & Ohio....... 30,250.00 
G. T. Sloan, Vice-Pres., Northern Pacific.......... 35,120.00 
Milton, H. Smith, President, NS SORE: 20,639.00 
L. P. Spence, Director of Traffic, Southern Pacific.. 36,525.00 
O. M. Spencer, Gen. Counsel, C., B. & Q.........- 7,123.00 
George W. Stevens, President, Chesapeake & Ohio.. 31,873.00 
A. J. Stone, Vice-President, Erie Railroad......... 29,070.00 
W. B. Storey, Vice-Pres., fe "| Sees 32,950.00 
A. H. Strong, Gen. Atty., Pennsylvania. .......... 20,000.00 
G. T. Slade, Ist Vice-Pres., Northern Pacific....... 35,120.00 
Henry Tatnall, V ice-President, Pennsylvania....... 35,200.00 
E. B. Taylor, Vice-Pres., Pennsylvania Lines West.. 31,235.00 
A. W. Thompson, Vice-Pres., Baltimore & Ohio.... 30,510.00 


P. R. Todd, Pres., Bangor & Aroostook. .......... 3 

F. Trumbull, Ch'man Bd., Chesapeake & Ohio. .... 26,738.00 
J. J. Turner, Senior Vice-Pres., Penna. Lines West. . 
E. H. Utley, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man., B. & L. E.. 
8. Davies Warfield, Ch’man Bd., Seaboard Air Line. 50,000.00 
F. Waterhouse, Foreign Freight ’Agt., Union Pacific. 
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CARDS IN SIGHT 



































Your Business 





Instant Information 


NE clerk, with Kardex, can find a given 

number of record cards more quickly, more 
accurately, and more cheaply than four with 
cards-in-boxes. You don’t have to rely on the 
file-clerk—Kardex is so simple everyone in the 
office will quickly understand it. No other 
system gives you as many advantages. 

Every card in Kardex is in a separate holder 
with its index item in plain sight, yet protected 
by transoloid holder from dirt and dust and the 
effects of constant handling. Simple color signals 
give any desired classification. 


Both sides of every card can be used without 
removing cards from holders. 
holders can be removed, singly or in groups, 
easily, quickly, and quietly. 

Kardex steel cabinets or rotary stands form an 
orderly system for any number of cards from 
fifty to a million—yet the simplicity of the 
system is never disturbed—the availability of 
every individual card is not decreased in the 
slightest degree. Your present records can be 
easily changed over to Kardex without loss of 
time or old cards. 





Free Kardex Literature 


Cards and holders can be 
removed or added, singly 
or in groups, making it 


An authority on cards-in-sight business systems. 
Explains exclusive features of Kardex. Find out easy to keep cards in al- 
how you can secure instant information at one- — Ce 
fourth clerk cost. 


Kardex Service Means Prompt Deliveries 


American Kardex Company 
2001 Kardex Building TONAWANDA, N. Y, 


Branch Offices and Representatives 
in Principal Cities 
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Ut 


for Pyorrhea prevention 


a 


4 






Soft, sensitive gums 


that bleed easily, flash a warning. They 
are the first ——— of pyorrhea and 
consequent loss o! 
For pyorrhea, dentists use and prescribe 

Pyorthocide Powder. It is scientifically 
ompounded for that specific purpose. It 
is the only dentifrice that has demon- 
strated its efficiency in dental clinics 
devoted exclusively to pyorrhea sonoeach. 

If you have ve pvecinatic as 
usually in bleeding, spongy, receding gums, 
use Prouhccde Powder. _ Its twice a day use 
makesthe gums firm and healthy and it cleans and 
polishes the teeth. 






A 










Pyarrhocide 
Powder is eco- 
nomical ause a 







dollar package con- 
tains six 
months’ sup- 
ply. c 
by leading 
druggists 
and denta 
supply 
uses. 

Free Sample 
Write for 
free sample 
and our 
booklet on 
Prevention 
and Treat- 
ment of 


Pyorrhea. 

























DENTINE 
cevon ae be ly 
“a ~=Perfected by 
Clinical Research 










We shall continue | 7 offer t 
search, and by unlimited clinical 
Sacilities, only Am: a mae ged - 
is proved most effective—in 
moting tooth, gum and mou Lad 
health. 


through ft exhaustive scientific re- 
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YOUR THROAT & VOICE 















Moisten Your Air 


You can prevent colds, relieve ca- 
tarrh, preserve furniture, woodwork 
and plants and cut coal bills with a 


BUDDINGTON 
AOMIDIFIER | 








rs. Res quarts of water 
to the air daily. Sold by Hard- 
ware and ent Stores. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, 
send for free trial offer. 


Nr Se 
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R. Williams, Vice-Pres., C., &&,P.. «2.0: 
A. Wimburn, Pres., Central my of Georgia... .. 
L. Winchell, Dir. Traffic, Union Pacific......... 
G. Woodworth, 2d Vice-Pres., Nor. Pacific... ... 
H, 
L. 


Pacifi 
C.,C. &St. L 


Worcester, V.-P. and G. Man., C., 


H. 
W. 
B. 
J. 
H. 
J. L. Young, Pres. and Director, N. & S 


STOCKS WITH NO PAR VALUE 


We have grown accustomed to issues of 
stock shares worth at par $100 each, or 
some other fixt sum. But The Wall Street 
Journal notes that most stock issues of new 
promotions have been of no par value. 
‘The fashion set in as the result of discus- 
sions in banking and legal circles which all 
pointed to the conclusion that it was mis- 
leading to place a dollar-mark as represent- 
ing a fixt definite value to a share of stock.” 
The change to no par stock was made pos- 
sible by changes in the New York State 
laws and later in those of Pennsylvania; 
‘‘and another benefit sought has been a 
more equitable basis of taxation than that 
of taxing par values which usually were 
altogether out of line with market values.” 
Many arguments in favor of the change to 
no-par value have been advanced. ‘‘The 
par or face value of a stock was no true 
index of the worth of the property behind 
it.”’ Often the shares sell at a big discount, 
and “‘it is considered better that no nomi- 
nal value be placed on the certificates and 
that rather the market should put its 
appraisement on them.’’ We read further: 


Under the par-value method of eapitali- 
zation, the real worth of the property was 
not known to the purchaser of the stock of 
a corporation merely by the nominal figure 
placed on the stock certificate. Methods 
of organization permitted very wide lati- 
tude in valuation of properties acquired, 
and so laws that required $100 of property, 
money or services for each $100 par value 
were not an effective safeguard. 

The value of the property represented by 
each certificate can not be fixt and is almost 
constantly changing. When a new enter- 
prise is launched, there must be opportu- 
nity for profit beyond interest charges and 
there must be enough securities issued to 
raise the desired amount of cash capital. 
To put it differently, a concern that was 
being floated and for which it was desired 
to get, say, $1,000,000 cash capital might 
have to issue conside rably more than that 
amount in securities in order to make its 
flotation possible. Eventually the securi- 
ties might appreciate greatly in the market 
and perhaps sell much above the par value. 

When a corporation furnishes a state- 
ment of assets and liabilities and of earn- 
ings the investor can figure the assets and 
profits a share just as well on no-par stock 
as on a stock worth par. He is, therefore, 
in just as good a position to form his judg- 
ment as to the real worth of the stock. 

The New York statute provides that 
when shares of common stock are to be 
issued without nominal or par value the 
certificate of incorporation, among other 
things, shall state the number of shares that 
may be issued by the corporation. If there 
are to be any preferred shares, their general 
characteristics and the value per share of 
such preferred stock is to be stated and then: 

“The amount of capital with which the 
corporation shall carry on business, which 
amount shall be not less than the amount of 
preferred stock (if any) authorized to be 
issued with a preference as to principal, 
and in addition thereto, a sum equivalent 
to $5, or some multiple of $5 for every share 
authorized to be issued other than such 
preferred stock; but in no event shall the 
amount of such capital be less than $500.” 

The outstanding common shares, at not 
less than $5 a share, should be included in 
the eapital stock, and appear on the balance- 
sheet as a liability. 





~~ Bring Order outof 
Disorder 














CLEKO Clip Binders 


AKE a book-file of the’important “live” 
correspondence and other papers which 
clutter up the busy man’s desk. 


“Cleko” Clip Binders safeguard your valuable 


papers, keep them in compact, orderly arrange- 
ment on your desk. They eliminate “desk 


confusion,” systematize your desk and always 
keep your important memoranda easily 
accessible. 

“Cleko”’ Clip Binders hold more sheets than 
any other clip binder on the market. Papers 
easily removed or additional ones inserted. 


No. 311 Note size (659%) od each 
No. 314 Letter size (8 x 11) 
No. 317 Legal size (89 x 14) ite r4 


Made of first quality Black Press Board, and 
of Heavy Black or Terra Cotta Fibre. 
If not, write us 


CUSHMAN & 
DENISON 
MFG. CO. 


242 W. 23d St. 
New York 


Your stationer has them. 





















Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is 


Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new kind 
of paint without the use of oil. He calls it Powdrpaint. 
It comes in the form of a dry powder and._all that is 
required is cold water to make a paint weather proof, 
fire proof, sanitary and durable for outside or inside 
paintirig. It is the cement principle applied to pains. 
It adheres to any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads 
and looks like oil paint and costs about one-fourth 
as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 124 North 
Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial 
package, also color card and full information showing 
you how you can save a good many dollars. Write 
today. Advt. 


BORN 


Refrigerators 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


ie ee 2 oe oe MIN N 




















[BUXTON] 


KEY KASE 


Saves Your Pockets 


Flat, smooth, neat. Fits vest 
or hip pocket without “bulging” 

j} —-saves your clothes. Two keys 
oneach separate hook. Each key 
easy to find, even in the dark; 

can’t get lost off, but in- 
stantly detachable. If not at 
dealer’s, order from us. 


Genuine Cowhide 
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More DealersWanted 


to supply the big call 

for Key Kases. Quick 

turn-over, good profit. 
e. 


L. A. W. Novelty Co. 


Springfield Mass. 
Dept. R. 


Mfrs. of Novelties in Leather 





Mailed to 
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SHAFER ROLLER BEARING 
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Muddy Roads 


OU splash through mud and water hub deep, and 
it takes some driving to keep in the road. You 
don’t know what you are hitting down underneath 

until you feel the shock through the steering wheel. 
Your front wheel bearings are taking thousand-pound 
blows from every angle, tremendous momentary side 


thrusts. 


Shafer bearings are, because the Shafer 
concave rollers are placed at a 20-degree 
angle against the convex surfaces of 
outer race and inner cone in such a way 
that every shock, no matter from what 
direction it comes, is received on the 
full length of each roller. 


Put Shafers in your front wheels, and 
you will never have bearing trouble no 
matter how rough the road or how hard 
you drive, for Shafer Roller Bearings 
are automatically self-aligning. The 
cone rides with every deflection of the 


Geo. D. Bailey Co. 


Are your bearings built to stand it? 


spindle and keeps in contact with all 
rollers, no matter what happens. This 
is an exclusive Shafer feature. 


The Shafer is the only 100% load ca- 
pacity bearing that is made, and will 
stand as much side thrust as it does 
radial or top load. (See cross section 
drawing.) 

At most dealers. Exact replacement 
for cup and cone bearings as well as 
others—easily installed. Write us giv- 
ing name of dealer, and learn how to 
reduce front wheel repair bills. 


“nent Dirsen ) 4900 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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and Your 
Bearings 





Replacements Now Ready 








For Front Wheels 
OAKLAND DODGE 
34, 34B All models 
MAXWELL DORT 
1914-15-16-17-18-19-20 5A, 6, 9, 29. 8, 11, 15 
CHEVROLET FORD 
F, FA, Baby Grand, 490 All models 
OVERLAND AUBURN 
81, 83, 83B, 90, 4 1916-17.18-19 
VIM TRUCK ALLEN 
20, 21 37 
ROAMER ELGIN 
All models except 1920 1916 
SCRIPPS-BOOTH 
39 


/ 


Ke Send for Folder 





Self Aligning 





BIR 
I) 


Roller 


100% Load Capacity From Any Angle 





Bearing 
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THE LEADER OF 
LIGHT WEIGHT CARS 



































BRISCOE 





ae Thredor Coupe is a worthy 
companion to the Sedan, which met 
with such instantaneous success every- 
where. It has the same beauty of line, 
the same excellence of fittings and the 
luxurious upholstery. 


You will be especially pleased with 
the seating and luggage arrangements 
in the Thredor Coupe. 


Built in Touring, Sedan and Coupe 
BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


+ The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited, Brockville, Ontario 














CURRENT EVENTS 











PEACE PRELIMINARIES 


January 23.—The Dutch Government 
delivers a note to the Peace Conference 
unqualifiedly refusing to surrender 
William Hohenzollern, former German 
Emperor, to the Allied and Associated 
governments for trial. 


January 26.—According to a dispatch from 
Budapest, Hungary submits a mem- 
orandum to the Entente plenipoten- 
tiaries, declaring that the military 
clauses in the Treaty drawn up for 
Hungary are not acceptable. It is 
asserted that the army of 35,000 men 
allowed by the Treaty is not ‘sufficient 
to maintain order. 


January 27.—The second meeting of the 
Council of the League of Nations will 
take place in London, probably on 
February 10. This will be the first actual 
business meeting, and the Council then 
plans to enter upon the consideration 
of the constitution of the permanent 
Court of International Justice. 


AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA 


January 21.—According to Tokyo advices, 
Japan decides to withdraw her troops 
from Siberia. It is said Japan’s object, 
in agreeing to cooperate with the 
United States has been attained, and 
it is further asserted that Japan has 
no territorial ambitions in Siberia. 


General Semenoff, commander of the All- 
Russian armies in Siberia, issues a 
proclamation that he has assumed the 
supreme rulership of Siberia, says a 
message from Harbin, Manchuria. 


A Helsingfors report says the result of the 
eonference of representatives of Es- 
thonia, Letvia, Lithuania, and Poland 
at Helsingfors is the appointment of a 
commission to work out a plan for a 
defensive alliance against Soviet Russia. 


January 25. —A Warsaw report, published 
in Copenhagen, says the Polish Cabinet 
signs a mobilization order, because of 
the Bolshevik advance. 


A wireless message from Warsaw reach- 
ing London says there is a Bolshevik 
rumor that ‘‘ Red” cavalry have entered 
Persia and India. 


A revolt has broken out-among the ‘‘ Red ”” 
garrison at Moscow, according to 
advices from Dorpat. Another report 
says the People’s Commissaries at 
Moscow have moved to Tver, owing to 
the spread of the plague. 


A report from Joseph M. Ray, former 
American Consul at Irkutsk, says a 
number. of American engineers, several 
members of the American Red Cross, 
and an entire Polish army have been 
eaptured by the Bolsheviki at Kiu- 
chinskaya, Siberia. 


January 26.—Members of the Sovict 
Gov ernment have left Moscow, follow- 
ing a renewed outbreak of the plague, 
and have gone to Tver, on the upper 
Volga, according to Stockholm advices. 


January 27.—A report from Paris says that 
General Denikin and his staff have 
taken refuge on board a-British vessel 

at Constantinople. 


Advices from Harbin say that the Soviet 
force has been driven out of the town of 
Nijnie-Udinsk, 360 miles northwest of 
Irkutsk, by Siberian troops. 


The movement of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces out. of Siberia began 
January 17, according to a cable re- 
ceived by the War Department at 
Washington. 
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FOREIGN 
January 21. —Assistant Commissioner of 
Police Redmond, of Dublin, is shot 
by an assassin and instantly killed in 
Harcourt Street, one of Dublin’s main 
thoroughfares. 


Northern and central Italy are in the grip 
of a general railway strike. Martial 
law is enforced in the principal cities 
of the country, whose streets are 
controlled by cavalry and artillery. 


January 22.—The recently formed cabinet 
of Premier Millerand receives a vote of 
confidence by the Deputies, 272 to 23. 
The vote is considered a moral defeat 
for the Government, however, as more 
than three hundred deputies abstained 
from voting. 


January 24.—Former British Premier H. 
H. Asquith formally accepts the invita- 
tion of the Liberals of Paisley to stand 
as their candidate for Parliament. This 
is considered as an event of the first 
importance in England. His election, 
which seems probable, will change the 
aspect of the whole political situation 
in that country, it is said. 


January 25.—German troops begin the 
evacuation of Upper Silesia, in accor- 
dance with the terms of the Peace 
Treaty which require that the move- 
ment begin fifteen days after its 
ratification. 


Viscount French, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, offers a reward of $50,000 for 
information, given within three months, 
such as shall lead to the conviction of 
any persons guilty,of the murder of the 
fourteen police officers who have been 
shot since July. 


January 26.—The governing body of the 
International Labor Organization meets 
in Paris. No American delegates are 
present, owing to the non-ratification of 
the Treaty. 


Matthias Erzberger, German Minister of 
Finance, is wounded in the streets of 
Berlin. 


January 28.—The Jugo-Slav reply to the 
Allied ultimatum regarding the Adri- 
atic question is received in Paris. It 
amounts to a virtual refusal of the com- 
promise offered, but is conciliatory and 
opens the way for further discussion. 
The plan rejected by the Jugo-Slavs pro- 
vided, among other things, for the erec- 
tion of Fiume into a free city under the 
League of Nations, the continuance of 
Italian forms of government, and the 
protection of Italian rights there, and 
the cession of Albania to Jugo-Slavia. 


Albert Thomas, the French labor-leader, 
is unanimously elected Director-Gen- 
eral of the International Labor Organ- 
ization at the convention of the govern- 
ing body of that organization in Paris. 


DOMESTIC 


January 21.—The special grand jury of 
Cook County, Illinois, investigating 
‘“Red”’ activities, returns indictments 
against thirty-eight alleged members 
of the Communist party, among them 


William Bross Lloyd, millionaire 
Socialist. 
January 22.—Influenza and pneumonia 


continue to spread throughout Chicago. 
The reports indicate that the epidemic 
is becoming State-wide. 


January 23.—Influenza, which has been 
sweeping over New York City in 
steadily increasing volume for over a 
week, assumes epidemic proportions. 
The entire resources of the municipality 
have been organized and will be brought 
to bear to check further inroads of the 
disease. 
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Dentists Now Urge 


A New Teeth Cleaning Method 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Leading dentists all over America are 
urging the adoption of a film-removing 
tooth paste. 

Millions of people have already proved 
it. Im every circle nowadays you see 
white, glistening teeth. Ask about them 
and the owners will say, probably, that 
Pepsodent has done it. 


By Fighting Film 


Those results come from fighting film— 
that viscous film which ever forms on teeth. 
Most lack of luster is now traced to that, 
also most other tooth troubles. 

Film clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. The tooth brush does not end it. 
The ordinary tooth paste does not dissolve 
it. So much of it stays and hardens, until 
you have it taken off in the dentist’s chair. 


Film is what discolors—not the teeth. 


It is the basis of tartar. It holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
All these troubles have been constantly -in- 
creasing for lack of a film combatant. 


The Way is Found 


Dental science, after years of searching 
has found a way to fight film. Five years 
of clinical and laboratory tests have proved 
it beyond question. 

For home use the method is embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent, made to meet 
every dental requirement. And to make 
it known quickly in every home, a 10- 
Day Tube is being sent to everyone who 
asks. 


A Quick, Convincing Test 


The Pepsodent results are evident and 
quick. A ten-day test will leave no doubt 
about them. And a book will tell the 
reason. 

Pepsodent is based on pépsin, the diges- 
tant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to day by day combat it. 

A new discovery makes this method 
possible. Pepsin must .be activated, and 
the usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. But science has found a harmless 
activating method. Now active pepsin can 


Pepsadent 








The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere 
and supplied by druggists in large tubes. 


be constantly applied, and_forced into every 
hiding place of film. 


Send the coupen for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how the teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 


Look at your teeth now, then look in 
ten days. Let your own teeth decide be- 
tween the old ways and the new. This 
is important. Cut out the coupon so you 
won’t forget. 


a an ae a: on ae oe om oe ow oe 
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Ten-Day Tube F ree 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


I 
| 
I 
I 
I Dept. 117, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
I Chicago, II. 
I 
I 
I 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Beautiful 365 days 
In the Year— 


Evergreen Bittersweet 


With gorgeous red berries against 
foliage that is green all year round, 
this vine beautifies the home with 
a thick shade in the summer, and 
with glowing fruit and bright 
leaves when other vines are bare. 


Evergreen Bittersweet 


(Euonymus 


Vegetus) climbs to a noble height 
in the severest climates, where 
English ivy can be used only as a 
ground cover. Two year old vines 


fruit freely. 


Planted in rows and 


sheared, it makes an incomparable 


evergreen hedge, 
solid and erect. 


Strong Pot Plants, 
50c each; $5 per 
doz. $35 per 100. 


Write now for latest 
catalog of 
Hardy Plants, 
Trees, Shrubs, 
Etc. 

It contains a great variety 
of the most dependable 
and popular favorites 
in hardy plants, Roses, 
Peonies, Delphiniums, 
Evergreens, Rhododen- 
drons. Also seeds of 

superlative quality. 
Write today. 
Elliott Nursery 
Company 
363 FOURTH AVE. 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 








Landscape Architect, 
Florist. Choicest specimens. 
able varieties. 
isfaction guaranteed. 
FRE 


Send 
Evergreen Book— E. 


Evergreen Specialists 
263 Cedar St., 





—Hill’s Evergreens 


Cost modest—quality considered. Specify 
Hill’s Evergreens when consulting with your , 
Nurseryman or 
All desir- 
Safe delivery and Sat- 
for 1920 


The D. Hill Nursery Co., Inc. 
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Book— FREE, 





in small or large lots at half agents’ 
prices. Catalog and Green’s 
Green's Bessey 
117 Wall 8t., Rochester, N. 


ruit 
Co. 
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Farm Guide. 


to plant for F aonb 


today. 

CONDON BROS. 
Rock River Vali 

253 ROCKE 
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Kankakee, Illinois 





JOSEPH 
730 Harrison Avenue 
Dodson Sparrow Trap 
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Price $7 -00. 
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The House passes a bill by a vote of 311 
to 10 making an increase of approxi- 
mately a third in the base pay of all 
enlisted men in the Navy and the 
coast-guard, except recruits. The 
increase is estimated at .$10,000,000. 

According to figures given out by the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
December exports were less by $60,- 
000,000 than those of November. 


Eighty-five members of the Communist 
party are indicted by the special 
grand jury in Chicago, charged with 
radical activities. Most prominent 
among them is Mrs. Rose Pastor 
Stokes, said to be a member of the 
National Executive Committee of the 
organization. 


January 24.—William B. Wilson, Secretary 
of Labor, hands downasweeping opinion 
upholding the right of the Government 
to deport aliens who are members of 
the Communist party of America. The 
decision affects hundreds of foreigners 
arrested in recent raids and is ex- 
pected to be a severe blow to the 
activities of the ‘‘Reds”’ in the United 
States. 


January 26.—Four hundred Kansas miners 
go on strike in the Fittsburg district 
as a protest against. the action of the 
legislature in passing the Industrial 
Court law. 

The Senate, by a vote of 36 to 14, pass 
the Kenyon Americanization Bill, re- 
quiring all residents of the United 
States, sixteen to twenty-one years old, 
not mentally or physically disqualified, 
and all alien residents between sixteen 
and forty-five who can not speak, read, 
or write English, to attend school not 
less than two hundred hours a year. 


By a vote of 9 to 5, the Senate Military 
‘Committee approves prov isions for 
compulsory military training for boys 
between eighteen and tw enty-one years, 
inclusive, and orders a favorable report 
upon the Army reorganization bill. 


January 27.—E. T. Meredith, of Iowa, is 
appointed Secretary of Agriculture to 
succeed Secretary Houston who is 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury, 
succeeding Carter Glass. 

Henry P. Fletcher resigns as United 
States Ambassador to Mexico, to take 
effect in the course of the next few 
weeks. 

Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, of Hampton, 
Virginia, is nominated Surgeon-General 
of the United States Public Health 
Service to succeed Dr. Rupert Blue. 





Liberal Dad.—‘ Yes,”’ said the young 
wife, proudly, “ father always gives some- 
thing expensive when he makes presents.” 

“So I discovered when he gave you 
away,” rejoined the young husband, 
feelingly.—London Tit-Bits. 





How She Doth!’ 


How doth the gentle laundress 
Search out the weakest joints, 
And always scrape the buttons off 
At most strategie points. 
—The American Legion Weekly. 





Getting It Over.—It was the week before 
little Willie’s birthday, and he was on his 
knees at his bedside petitioning Provi- 
dence for presents in a very loud voice. 

** Please send me,”’ he shouted, “a bicycle, 
a tool-chest, a—’’ 

*“ What are you praying so loud for? ” 
his younger brother interrupted. ‘ God 
ain’t deaf.’ 

““T know he ain’t,” said little Willie, 
winking toward the next room, ‘“ but 
grandma is.” —London Tit-Bits. 
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le Treats of everything that can possi- 
Ss bly interest the Vegetable or Flower 
nd Yj grower and is a necessary part of 


your Garden equipment. 


DREER’S GARDEN BOOK 
FOR 1920 contains 224 pages, six color plates 
featuring Choice Vegetables, Early Colossal 
‘Cosmos, Mammoth Verbena, Los Angeles 
Rose and the new Rose, Columbia; also nu- 
merous photographic illustrations of the best of 
the recent novelties and old-time favorites in 
Vegetables and Flowers. 
The amateur as well as the professional will find 
many helpful cultural directions written by ex- 
perts, onall worth while Vegetables and Flowers. 


A copy will be mailed free if you mention this 
publication. Write today. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















OSES of NEW CASTLE 


is the title of fa beautiful book on the culture of 
roses and other plants; gives expert , experience 
of a lifetime. It’s free. Exquisitely illustrated 
in natural colors; offers’ and tells how to grow 
these famous plants. Write for copy today. 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box 246, New Castle, Ind. 





—for 20 years the choice of 
particular home builders— 
with Keith’s  Magazine~ 
(full of helpful ideas and a 
leading authority on home- 
building) will help you to 
plan your home right. New 
set of 10 plan books includes 
3 of bungalows, 4.of cot- 
tages, 3 of Soleer houses—32 latest designs in each. 

Your choice of 3 plan books 
Big $2 Offer and 8 home-building numbers 
of Keith’s—$2 (check $2.10), or entire set.of 10 plan 
books and 12 home-building numbers of Keith’s— 
all for $4.00 (check $4.10). Keith’s on news-stands, 25c. 


Keith Corporation, 323 Abbay Bldg, Minneapolis 


on ‘ 
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BARGAINS IN SEEDS 


Hundreds of special offers in surplus stock 
of seeds and be - nts at bargain prices. Don't 
buy until you have seen our beautiful illustrated 
catalog, mailed free if you mention this paper. 
1OWA SEEO CO., Dept. 44 Des Moines, lowa 
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Uo No Paste Neevep 


Use the @M. to mount all kodak 


pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 


ie Square, Round. ¢ Oval al, Fancy « and Heart 
» gray, ge Da gumm 
i them on corners of pictures, then wetand Patiek. 
ASY-ARTISTIC, A muss, no fuss, At 
and cep xt no ye 
«. and samples 
Ave., CHICAGO 











Ce he store: 





Supplies All Kinds. Catalog FREE 
K. C. BIRD STORE, Desk 15 
4214 Main St. Kansas City, 





A United States Department. of Agriculture bulletin 
says: “The best bait usually is food of a kind that the 
rats and mice do not get in the vicinity. he bait 
should be kept fresh and attractive and the kind changed 3 
when necessary. 

“Rough On Rats” mixes with any food. 

premises of pests—quickly, thoroughly, cheaply. 

it at drug and general stores. =nding Rats and 
Mice”’, our booklet, sent free; WRITE. 


E.S. WELLS, Chemist Jersey City, N. J. 
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ABIG JOB Well done 


Geo. P. Scharl, the contractor on the road shown here, gladly tells of the great help 
of two Plymouth Gasoline Locomotives in hauling the road material four miles 













‘I had eight miles to build, from Rochester to Pontiac, Mich., 
and cold weather was drawing near. I used the largest batch 
cars ever used by any contractor and when filled level a twelve-car 
train took power a plenty—But the Plymouth 
delivered the goods—and at a saving of time 
and haulage cost.” 





— 


Lijit] = 
ill. 


Thus the Plymouth 
Makes Good 


Wherever tracks can be laid, “Plymouth” 
haulage is a success. Every user reports the 
same economic time saving results about 


PLYMOUTH 


Gasoline Locomotives 





Simple of operation—upkeep cost very 

low—ready for rugged service every day— 

a sturdy giant of power—with a steady even 
pull, forward or backward. 


“Plymouth” Haulage is a Proven Success 


Underground—Surface and Elevated. ‘‘Plymouth’’ haulage 
is an investment that saves man power, dollars and time— 
Write for information—Tell us your problem—lIllustrated 
Catalog showing many phases of ‘‘Plymouth’’ Haulage sent 
upon request. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities of America 


THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH CoO. 


285-290 RIGGS AVENUE PLYMOUTH, OHIO 








Over Half Billion Dollars 


For Road Building for 1920. More 
Than the Cost of the Panama Canal 


Almost five times that of last year—Five 
times the opportunity to secure contracts. 
Contractors must be on the alert if this ap- 
propriation is to be used up. 

Speedy construction alone will bring this sum 
into use. And the PLYMOUTH GASOLINE 
LOCOMOTIVE is one of the units of speed, 
with less man power—more work at less cost. 
The contractor who employs equipment that 
results in such saving will reap a harvest. 




















the Grecians 


had made piston rings instead of temples they would 
have doubly sealed every iota of driving force above the pistons by fitting 








POP gp. the component parts as perfectly as the marble in their temples. 
: The Double Seal is a piston ring built with Grecian precision. 
f They are so accurately fitted and designed that they keep the compres- 
HE marble blocks sion and explosion above the pistons and the oil out of the combustion 
Greek chamber. They automatically take up the wear in the cylinders—they keep all 
of many Gree cylinders pulling—they keep the engine from “killing” when throttled down for street 
temples were fitted crossing—they are good accident insurance—they make driving a pleasure, because 
together with such they put Pep, Pickup and Power in the engine. 
mathematical preci Write for our newest booklet, “Keep Upkeep Down,” which will help you to 
sion, without mortar put more miles in every gallon of gasoline you use. 
and without cement, 
that after 2300 ‘years DOUBLE SEAL RING COMPANY 
we find them still General Sales Offices: 1517 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
impervious to wind : 
\ 




















PISTON RINGS 





If your jobber, dealer or garage does not carry Double Seal Rings, address 
our nearest sales branch. Each branch carries in stock all sizes of rings. 


Sales Branches of the Double Seal Ring Company: 





Atlanta, Ga. - - 6634. Forsyth St. Fe. Worth, Texas- - 316-328Lake St. Oklahoma City,Okla.,243 N.Broadway 
Baltimore, Md. - 1710N. Charles St. Houston, Texas - - - 1212 Main St. Omaha, Nebr. - - - 310S, 19th St. 
Boston, Mass., 107 Massachusetts Ave. Kansas City,Mo.- - 214E.17thSt. Pittsburgh, Pa. - - 206 Werner Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y.- - - - 1377 MainSt. Little Rock, Ark.- -414 Louisiana St. Hiland and Baum Streets 
Chicago, Ill. - - 1517 Michigan Ave. Los Angeles, Cal.- - 603 W.PicoSt. Sacramento, Cal. - - - - 1016 J St. 
Cleveland, Ohio- - 1841 Euclid Ave. Memphis, Tenn. - - 128 Monroe St. San Antonio,Tex.,314Kampmann Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas - - - 208 Browder St. Milwaukee, Wis.- - 160MasonSt. San Francisco, Cal. - -1124 Polk St. 
Down Denver, Colo. - 430Eighteenth St. Minneapolis, Minn.- - Seattle, Wash. - - - - 1213 Pine St. 
Detroit, Mich., 415 Grand River Ave. 825 Hennepin Ave. Stockton, Cal., - 106 N. California St. 
El Paso, Texas - + 412 Myrtle Ave. New Orleans, La., 808 St. Charles St. Waco, Texas- - - * 1045S. 4th St. 


Fresno, Cal. - - + -1922 Tuolumne New York,N.Y. - - 1834 Broadway Windsor,Ont.,Can.,19 E. Sandwich St. 




















THE SPICE OF LIFE 











Optimistic Thought.—One certain way 
of beating the game is to raise something 
heside prices and Cain.—Dallas Journal. 





Naturally—Sure—‘‘ Why do they put 
corn-meal on the dance floor? ” 

He—‘“ To make the chickens feel at 
home.”—The Pith Panther. 





Of Course.—‘‘ See the dancing snow- 
flakes.” 

“Practising for the snowball, I sup- 
pose.”’—Boston Transcript. 





Ouch!—Mr. SarpHeppE—“ Do you think 
men have descended from monkeys? ”’ 

Miss Cavustique—‘‘ Not very far.’’— 
London Tit-Bits. 


A Popular Make.—‘ The officer says 
you used bad language.” 

** When he stopt me I was in a tantrum.” 

“Never mind the make of the car.’’-— 
Judge. 





A Horrible Hereafter.—After reading a 
fresh batch of communications from “ the 
other side,’”’ we are more than ever disposed 
to exclaim, ‘“ If this be immortality, give 
us death !’’—Chicago Tribune. 


Big-Minded.—‘“‘‘He seems very narrow- 
minded in an argument!” 

‘““ Not at all. He admits that there are 
two sides to every question; his side and 
the wrong side ! ’’—Cartoons Magazine. 

The Easier Way.—An enterprising dealer 
in electric wares hangs out the sign: 
‘Don’t kill your wife with hard work. 
Let our washing-machine do the dirty 
work.” —The American Legion Weekly. 

Murder ! — Dentist — “ What’s your 
business? ”’ 

Victrim—‘ I’m a humorous artist.” 

Dentist—‘ Well, I'll try and live up to 
your idea of my profession! ’’—London 
Tit-Bits. 





Some Town.—‘ You advertise this as 
the best hotel in town,” said the man who 
had stayed overnight. 

“Tt certainly is,’’ replied the clerk. 

‘Well, that may be a good boost for 
the hotel, but it’s a terrible knock for the 
town.”’—Boston Transcript. 


The Professional View of It.—‘‘ Don’t 
you want a Presidential boom? ” 

“T’m not particular,” said Senator 
Sorghum. “ At this stage of proceedings 
a Presidential boom comes about as near 
being a tangible asset as a happy New- 
year greeting.’’—Washington Star. 


Ye Unfortunate Ed.—‘‘ A magazine edi- 
tor must lead a somewhat gloomy life,” 
declared the poet, as he opened some re- 
turned manuscript. 

‘Why so?” asked his friend. 

** All he seems to do is to express his 
regrets.”’—London Answers. 





The Native Tongue.— Sirn— While I 
waited for a box of sweets to be wrapt: 

First Canpy Damset—‘‘ What are 
those cute little red flowers—you know, 
those kind that hangs down like earrings? ”’ 

Srconp C. D.—“‘ Oh, that’s wandering 
jew, but I don’t know what you call it in 
English.’’— Mrs. Sib in the Chicago Tribune. 
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Helpful Hint.—Borem—‘ Now, what 
would you do if you were in my shoes, 
Miss Cutting? ” 

Miss Curtinc—‘“ I'd point the toes 
toward the front door and give them a 
start.”-—London Tit-Bits. 

Slander.—Counset—“ Was the prisoner 
sober? ”’ 

WitTnrEss—“ No, sir; he was as drunk as 
a judge.” 

Tue Jupce—“ You mean as drunk as a 
lord!” 

Wirness—“‘ Yes, 
Tit-Bits. 





my lord !’’—London 


Compliments All Around.—‘‘ I desire no 
remuneration for this poem,’’ remarked the 
long-haired poet, as he drifted into the 
editorial sanctum. ‘“‘I merely submit it 
as a compliment.” 

“Then, my dear fellow, permit me to 
return the compliment,” replied the editor, 
with true journalistic courtesy.—London 
Tit-Bits. 

Sad Thought for 1920.—In spite of our 
good Woodrow and our lamented Theodore, 
I have quite made up my mind that there 
is no such thing as the ideal in public life, 
construing public life to refer to political 
transactions. The ideal may exist in art 
and letters, and sometimes very young 
men imagine that it exists in very young 
women. But here we must draw the line. 
—From Henry Watterson’s Autobiography. 





Humor and Art.—As Amy Lowell says, 
the Colyum conductors are not funny 
at all. But we know some one who is 
funny. Who? Oh, that’s telling. By 
the way, have you read this stanza from 
one of Amy’s buful pomes: 

‘“* A sulfur-yellow chord of the eleventh 

Twitches aside the counterpane. 

Blasts of a dead chrysanthemum, 

Blur. 

Whispers of mauve in a sow’s ear; 

Snort of a daffodil.” 

—Springfield Union. 


A Careful Giver.—PatTience—‘“ You’re 
engaged to Fred, aren’t you? ”’ 

Patrice— Yes; but I’m not happy.” 

*“ What’s wrong? ” 

‘T’m afraid he’s selfish.” 

“Why so? ”’ 

‘* He asked me for my hand, and I gave 
it to him.” 

‘* Of course.” 

“ Well, it wasn’t until I had given my 
hand to him that he put a diamond ring 
on my finger.” 

** Of course not. 
selfishness? ”’ 

“Why, it was his hand, wasn’t it?” 
Yonkers Statesman. 


But how does that show 


In for Keeps.—It was in Paris. The 
talkative guide was exhibiting to the 
interested American tourist the tomb of 
Napoleon with all the customary flour- 
ishes of both language and hands. 

‘This immense sarcophagus,” declaimed 
the guide, ‘‘ weighs forty tons. Inside of 
that, sir, is a steel receptacle weighing 
twelve tons, and inside of that is a leaden 
casket, hermetically sealed, weighing over 
two tons. Inside of that rests a mahogany 
coffin, containing the remains of a very 
great man.”’ 

For a moment the American was silent, 
as if in deep meditation. Then he said: 

‘“‘Tt seems to me that you’ve got him 
all right. If he ever gets out, cable me at 
my expense!""—London Tit-Bits. 
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ECONOMY resevatie FUSES 


DouBLE PROTECTION 


ECONOMY renewable FUSES 
were approved — IN ALL 
CAPACITIES—by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories on Dec. 
9, 1919—the old ‘“‘ APPROVED 
IN ALL CAPACITIES” re- 
newable fuse using an _ inex- 
pensive bare link to restore a 
blown fuse to its original effi- 
ciency. 


Economy renewable Fuses— 
from 0 to 600 Amperes in both 
250 and 600 Volts bear the 
Underwriters’ approval label. 
Economy ‘‘ Drop Out ”’ renewal 
links also bear the inspection 
symbol. 


There were millions of Economy 
Fuses in use before this approval 
was granted—a fact applicable 
to no other electrical device 
listed in the code as requiring 
approval. 


Both the unrestricted use of 
Economy Fuses and the grant- 
ing of approval were due to the 
fact that these fuses live up to 
all claims made for them— 
accurate, efficient, economical 
and safe. 


The use of ECONOMY renew- 
able FUSES means double pro- 
tection—the dependability of 
the fuse itself—the regular in- 
spection by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


Approved In All Capacities 
Economy Fuses, approved in all ca- 
pacities, ferrule and knife blade types, 
are stocked and sold by all leading 
electrical dealers and jobbers in the 

United States and Canada. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO Branches in All Principal Cities  U. S.A. 
Economy Fuses Are Also Made in Canada at Montreal 
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@ Like Walking 




















es This model is the **Major’’ 
Dr. A. Reed Shoes 

give extra comfort at no 

extra cost. These “easiest 

shoes on earth” need no 

“breaking in.” 

The Original and Cenuine 


DiS. 


JPSMITH SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE (0, 


The famous cush- § 
ion inner soles absorb 
all shocks and jars to 


the body. 


If there is no Dr. A. 
Reed dealer in your 
city, write us. 





BUCHSTEIN’S FIBRE LIMB 


is soothing to pe stump—strong, 
ool, neat, light. 
‘Kacy payments. 
Braces foralideformities. 
Ps Buchstein Co., 113 6th 
. S., Mi inneapolis, Minn. 





Send for 
Catalog Today 





Cuticura Soap is 
Easy Shaving for 
Sensitive Skins 


The New Up-to-date Cuticura Method 

















COVER YOUR WALLS {/:% 
WITH PICTURES 


Charts, drawings, etc., without in- 
juring the plaster, by using Moore 1! 
Push-Pins (Glass Heads, Steel Points) ,” 
or Moore Push-less Hangers, which 
hoid up to 100 pou ll 
oar al ice. su ai oueres 10 rox t 

e 
ovantmane ~ pp 7 c - 













ad 








Moore Push-Pin Co., 133 Berkley St., Philadelphia 













Prin ntiz ing Ch paper. eap 


—_— Larger $.5 Job press $100. mere money. Print 
Ry for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
RA Write factory for press catalog, TYPE,cards, 










--genuine inner armor for auto tires. Double mileage; 
prevent punctures and blowouts. Agents wanted. 
tap rs 














SCYCLE COMPANY WW 
Dept, S-172, CHICAGO ™ 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 











“R. M. G.,” Nashville, Tenn.—‘ Please give 
me a definition of Bolshevism.” 

Bolshevism is the revolutionary policy of the 
Bolsheviki. The Bolsheviki are the terroristic 
branch of the Social Democratic party that 
became dominant in Russia during the revolution 
of March, 1917. It was so called because, con- 
sisting of the larger group of Socialists, it formed 
the majority. 


“J. B. L.,”” Dayton, Ala.—* Please give me the 
correct meaning of the word Jew. I had an argu- 
ment as to whether a Jew is so called from a re- 
ligious or racial standpoint. I contend that it is 
his religious affiliations that make him a Jew, and 


cited the fact that there are German Jews, 
Russian Jews, and Polish Jews, etc. Please 
explain.” 


The terms Jew, Hebrew, and Israelite are some- 
times incorrectly used assynonyms. Hebrew is the 
ethnological and linguistic name, Israeliie the na- 
tional name, and Jew the popular name of the peo- 
ple; as, ‘The Egyptians oppressed the Hebrews”’; 
“David was the typical king of the Israelites’’; 
“The Jews revolted under the Maccabees.”” The 
three names have their special application to the 
people in the premonarchical period (Hebrew), 
in the monarchical period (Israelites), and in the 
period subsequent to the return from the Baby- 
lonian captivity (Jew). In the uses referred to 
race or religion may be meant. 

“H. A. B.,” Tucson, Ariz.—‘‘ Kindly inform 


me the meaning of the Latin phrase ‘ Thesaur. 
Amer. Septent. Sigil.’”’ 


The phrase means, 
North America.” 


“Seal of the Treasury of 


“D. lk. W.,”" Tucson, Ariz.—‘tWhich is the 
better term to employ in speaking of kinsfolk— 
relations or relatives?”’ 

The distinction between the words relation, 
relative, and kinsman is not commonly known. 
A relation or relative is one to whom another may 
be related by ties of blood or by law. Thus, a 
brother is a relation or relative by ties of blood; 
and a brother-in-law is a relation or relative by 
law. A kinsman, as the formation shows, is a 
“man’s kin’’; that is, one of his own blood, as a 
brother or cousin. 


— * v..” Honolulu, Hawaii.—“ (1) 
correct, ‘To the manor born,’ 


Which is 
or ‘To the manner 


born’? (2) Is Lima (bean) ever pronounced 
Leema? (3) If a widow marries is the expression 
‘Mrs. John Smith (née Jones)’ correct, if Jones 


was her former married name?” 


(1) “To the manner born” is the correct. form. 
(2) Lima (bean) is pronounced lai’ma—ai as in 
aisle,aasin final. (8) The term née is French and 
means born. It is used to note the maiden name 
of a married woman; as, Madam d’Arblay, née 
Burney. Therefore, it is incorrect to use the 
term in the instance cited. 


“SM. K.,” Cleveland, Ohio.—The correct 
pronunciation of the word blasé is bla’’ze’—a as in 
art, e as in prey. 


“M. V. de V.,’’ Phoenix, Ariz. —‘‘(1) Can the 
word bunch be properly used as in the following 
sentence, ‘A bunch of people’? (2) Please explain 
the origin and meaning of the word kiwi.’ 

(1) No. (2) Akiwiisa wingless bird of New 
Zealand, and the name is derived from the note 
or sound made by the bird. 


“M. J.,” New York, N. Y.—‘ What is the 
correct abbreviation for the State of Connectic ut? 
‘A’ claims Conn. is correct, and ‘B,’ Ct. Please 
decide.”’ 

The official abbreviation for the State of Con- 
necticut is Conn. The abbreviation Ct. is also in 
use, but is not official. 


ot ™ A. S.,”" Astoria, Ore.—‘‘ (1) When was the 
name ‘Uncle Sam’ first used with reference to 
the United | States? (2) What is the meaning of 
*Holy See’? 

(1) It is said that Government stores, pur- 
chased at Troy, N. Y., in the War of 1812, were 
marked “U. S.,” and that the inspector in charge 
of them, Samuel Wilson, was popularly known as 
“Uncle Sam.’ (2) Holy See, or the See of Rome, 
is the Pope’s jurisdiction, court, or office. 











NEVILLE 
¢ 
STEERING WHEEL 


Ghe 
Gom/fort 
Wheel 








Motorists who consider comfort and 
convenience, an advantage, equip their 
cars with Neville “More-Room” Steer- 
ing Wheels. 


Neville ‘‘“More-Room”’ Steering Wheels 
are all their name implies. They add 
eight inches more room behind the steering 
wheel; provide comfortable, easy access to the 
driver's seat; protect clothes and pay for them- 
selves in a short time. 

They are quality wheels; mechanically perfect; 
quickly insta!led in any make of car and easily 
operated. 

If your dealer hasn't them, send us his name and 
we'll see that you are supplied. Write for booklet. 
THE NEVILLE STEERING WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
132 Beaubien St. Detroit, Mich. 











-FLORIDA— 


Fruitland Park in Florida’s lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether 
wishing land or an orange grove, desires the 
best. Write for book of actual photographs and 
learn how you can own your own grove on easy 
payments. BOARD OF TRADE, 103 Trade 
Avenue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 























PRISER Uy ROR 
Theyte both 
LyCos 


— You Need Them Both 
yecos Fever Thermometer will 
you read nature's danger 
nd indicate when to call the 
A Tycos Thermometer on 
your wall will help you keep your 
home at a healthful, comfortable 
temperature. Your dealer sells 
Tycos Thermometers or can get 
them fur you— insist on Tycos. 
Zayker Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER 
There's a Tees and Tyler 


Thermometer for Every Purpose 
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LAKES AND HILLS 
IN POLK COUNTY, FLORIDA 


Make its topography resemble New England. 


Hundreds of fresh water lakes, rolling hills, beauti- 
ful valleys; climate delichtful ‘the year round. Send 
for free book. Address 
Polk County Commissioners, Publicity Department 
Drawer 4 Bartow, Florida 
Progressive, prosper- 
s Polk proffers 
* pleasure plus 
profi 


This book tells Polk 
County's story in 

a plain, honest 
way. 























SOLVED! 
The Problem 


of European Travel 


‘THE AMERICAN TRAVELER 
IN EUROPE—1920 ’ 


Send for this free booklet 
of practical information 


American Express 
Travel Dept. 
65 B’ 
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_ With the SIMPLEX Ironer the average family 
ironing is done in a single hour at a total cost bi 
for fuel of only 4 cents. 


ORK with a SIMPLEX Ironer makes 

ironing really a pleasure. It is so 

easy to operate this household 
machine, a child can use it. 


Every corner and edge and surface of linen 
that passes through the SIMPLEX comes out 
perfect, with a fine gloss like new. And not 
only flat pieces, but rompers, dresses, lingérie, 
boys’ blouses, soft shirts, all are quickly and 

; beautifully ironed. 


Housewives all over the country are count- 
ing the SIMPLEX Ironer the solution \for half 
to-day’s ironing problems. It saves money, 
it saves time, it saves strength! 


The SIMPLEX Ironer is the reliable, 
standard ironing machine, and once. bought 
represents a life time’s investment. 


American Ironing Machine Company 
506-168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Eastern Sales Office: 70 W. 45th St., New York Sy 
Pacific Coast Office: 431 Sutter St., San Francisco, . 
It is a mark of intelligent housekeeping We also make Ironing machines and Laundry equipment for laundries, 
to possess a SIMPLEX IRONER hotels, and j 
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al Bronze doar | 


Cs ee ¥ ; 1 un the Sav ig 
rere 2 departmen 


Art Metal interiors for bank or public 
building are inexpressibly beautiful 


The exceptional force of over 100 Art Metal Construction 
Company engineers and designers create in bronze, steel and 
marble, ‘only those fixtures which work for efficiency, lasting 
convenience and greater comfort. 


Authentic in line and expression, Art Metal interiors for 
library, institution, bank and public building, to be seen through- 
out the country, have proved our right to leadership. And 
this leadership is due not alone to the amount of business done, 
but because Art Metal designs unquestionably keep alive and 
adapt for modern business use, those standards of art as laid 
down for us by Old World masters. 


We enjoy the confidence of and assist the best architects. 
Our experience in all problems of filing, office system and ar- 
rangement guarantees an interior floor plan that will prove the 
most economical and will work for great efficiency. 











